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CHAPTER I. 

Fiomthe Reformation to the TTUrty Yeears* War. 

New Epoch in Scandinavian History. — The Throne of Sweden 
made Hereditary in the Family of Vasa. — Death of Gustatos, 
and Accession of Erik XI V.^Fickle Character of this Prince. 
— His Courtships. — His Quarrels with the Russians and Polea 
— Persecution of the Sture Family. — Rupture with Denmark. 
— Expedition of Frederic If. against the Dithmarschen. — Their 
brave Resistance and final Subjugation.— Seven Years* War 
with Sweden.— Naval Battles in the Baltic— Erik XIV. do- 
posed.— Peace of Stettin. — Death and Character of Frederic 
II. — Attempts to restore the Catholic Religion in Sweden. — 
Hostilities with Russia. — King of Poland succeeds to the 
Swedish Crown. — Abdication of Sigismund, and Accession 
of Charles IX. — War of Caimar between Denmark and 
Sweden.— Peace of Knasrod.— Military Exploits of Gustavus 
Adolphus. — Auspicious Commencement ot bis Reign.— Ho** 
tilities with Poland. — Peace concluded. 

Wb are now approaching that epoch in Northern histoij 
when the Scandinavian states, hitherto engrossed with 
their own internal affairs, and almost insulated from the 
great system of European policy, lirst came into close con- 
tact with the southern nations of Christendom. The trans- 
actions connected with these three kingdoms — ^their wars^ 
foreign and domestic — are so interwoven and blended to- 
gether, that, although the Union of Caimar no longer ex.- 
isted, a community of interests and an identity of public 
events still remained, which it would be prejudicial to treat 
in separate detail. To avoid minecessary repetition, there- 
fore, the several branches of our historical analysis shall 
henceforth be imbodied in one continuous narrative. 

The monarchs who successively filled thp thrones of 
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these dominions, from the era of the Reformation to ths 
present time, are exhibited under one view in the following 
table : 



DENMARK AND NORWAY. 

House of Oldenburg, a.t>. 

Frederic 1L.....< 1A88 

Christian IV. 1648 

Frederic III 1670 

ChristianV. 1099 

Frederic IV 1730 

Christian VI 1 746 

Frederic V 1766 

Christian vn 1808 

Frederic VI. (associate sover- 
eign, 1784), reigning in .... 1837 

SWEDEN. 

Houxe of Vasa. 

Erik XIV. deposed 1568 

John ISOS 

Sigtsmund deposed 1600 

CbarlealX 1611 



BWKDBN. A.D. 

Gustavus Adolphus 1633 

Christina at)dicated 1654 

House of Deux-Pontit, 

ChariesX 1600 

Charles XI 1697 

Charles XII 1718 

Ulrica Eleanora ) ,•.. 

Frederic of Uesse J "*' 

House of HolsteirtrGoUorp. 

Adolphas Frederic 1771 

Gastavus III. assassinated .. I79t 

Guoiavt^s IV. deposed 1 809 

Charles XIII 1618 

SWEDEN AND NOBWAY. 

Charles John (Bemadotte), 
reigningin 1837 

The elevation of Gustavus Vasa to the throne as king 
of all Sweden and the two Gothlands ; his establishment 
of the Lutheran doctrines as the religion of the kingdom ; 
and the signal triumph he achieved for his country, by liber- 
ating it from the Danish yoke, have been related in the 
preceding chapters of this work. By his valour and mod- 
eration he defeated aU the intrigues of Frederic I. and 
Christian III., who endeavoured to recover the Swedish 
crown by exciting his subjects to rebellion. In 1527, a 
peasant named Hans was induced to personate Nils Sture, 
son to the late administrator, and to stir up a revolt in 
Dalecarlia, with a view to obtain the sovereignty ; but the 
unpostor was detected, and the insurgents compelled to 
lay down their arms. A conspiracy against the king's life, 
formed by the burghers of Stockholm, was also discovered 
and defeated ; and in 1542 the throne was rendered heredi* 
tary in the family of Gustavus by a decree of the states a» 
sembled at Westeraas.* 

* Loccen., lib. vi. Vertot, Revolut. de Su^de, torn. ii. One 
of the most dangerous conspiracies in his whole reign was that 
of I'hure Johansen (1529), a discontented chief, who induced 
Um inhabitants of Dalecarlia, Smaland, and East Gntbisud to 
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B; IhiB act, not onl; was Ma power confirmed and bit 
patriotic services rewarded, but all future claims of Den- 
mark on the crown were moet elfectuitlly excluded. His 
■on, Prince Erik, then eleven yearn of age, waa chosea his 
successor, the right of inheritance being extended to his 
male descendants succesaiTely ; with thia restriction, how- 
ever, that whenever the male line became extinct, the elec- 
tion of a new king should devolve on the states and the 
senate. By thia deed, called the Act of Hereditary Union, 
the treaty of Calmar was absolutely cancelled, and all 
prospect of its revival finally cnt off. 



^"es. ^» 



their allegiance to GustavuB. But tmnqutlUty waa n 
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mind to the arts of peaiie and the encouragement of 
science and commerce. Men of genius in every profession 
were patronised ; the cities were adorned with elegant and 
tiseful edifices ; the armj and marine were organized on a 
better plan; naval architecture was improved, and the 
merchants of every country invited to the ports of his 
kingdom. With a view to strengthen the power and influ- 
ence of his family, he proposed a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween Prince Erik and Queen Elizabeth of England. Am* 
bassadors were sent to London to promote the match; 
but the negotiation made no progress, and, after a short 
residence, they returned without effecting the object of 
their mission. 

Meanwhile the king was attacked at Stockhohn with a 
slow fever, which carried him off on the 7th September, 
1560, in the seventieth year of his age. Before his death 
he had taken the precaution to make a final arrangement re- 
garding the succession, by assigning portions to his younger 
sons, and strongly recommending them to cultivate una- 
nimity and render allegiance to their elder brother, if they 
wished to avoid the fatal consequences of civil commo- 
tion. His body was interred at Upsala, and his funeral ob- 
sequies celebrated amid the tears and praises of his sub- 
jects. No monarch was ever more univenally esteemed 
or more sincerely regretted. His character was indeed 
extraordinaiy, considering the circumstances of the times 
in which he flourished. In an age of ignorance he became 
learned ; in a country the most barbfifoos he organized a 
system of perfect civilization ; among a nation of slaves 
he restored public liberty, and set the consciences of men 
free from the tyranny of spiritual thraldom. He seemed 
formed in everything to excel the rest of mankind, uniting 
all the accomplishments that constitute the statesman, the 
warrior, the patriot, the Christian, and the hero. By his 
wise counsels and masterly poUcy, he raised the power and 
reputation of his government to a height which rendered 
his name dear to his own countrymen, and the admiration 
cf all Eiirope.* 

Prince Erik ascended the vacant throne at the age of 
twenty-seven ; but he possessed neither the abilities noi 

* Paffendorff. torn, i., p. 384. Vertot, tom. it, p. 249. 
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She Tirtaes of his father. He had indeed the advantages 
of a finished education, and was skilled in all the degani 
and manly exercises suitable to his rank. But his endow- 
ments were rather striking than solid, while his violent 
and impetuous temper hurried him from one imprudence 
to another, until it cost him his kingdom. At the very 
conunencement of his reign he quarrefied with his brothers 
respecting the portions of land and money assigned to 
them by Uieir father. He incurred the displeasure of the 
nobility by passing a deciee, the object of which was to 
regulate the period of military service in the fidd, the sum 
each was required to advance, and the force he was to 
maintain for the king's use in case of civil or foreign war^ 

In nothing was h^ inconstancy more conspicuous than 
in the fickleness of his conrtships. He resumed the treaty 
of marriage with Queen Elizabeth, and embarked for Eng- 
land, where he intended to appear with all the magnifi- 
cence becoming a prince; but he was overtaken by a 
storm on the voyage, and narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
This accident seems to have diverted his attention to a 
new objectt for he immediately transferred his afifections 
to Mary of Scotland, the most beautiful and accomplished 
woman of her age. Ambassadors were despatched to 
Edinburgh to solicit her hand ; but scarcely had the depu- 
tation IcSl Edinburgh, when he sent other ministers to the 
imperial court to demand the Princess of Lorraine, daughter 
of Christian II., with whom he fell deeply in love, from the 
description of her charms given by some of his own ret- 
inue. » 

The latter embassy returned with a favourable answer, 
but Erik had changed his mind before their arrival. Al- 
though the nation was engaged in war with Denmark, the 
indu^nce of his gallantry was not to be repressed on that 
account. Commissioners were ordered to repair to Hesse- 
Cassel, and charged not to return without the landgrave's 
daughter, for whose safe convoy an escort of twelve men- 
of-war was put to sea, under the command of Admiral 
Bagge. The squadron encountered the Danish fleet near 
the island of Berkholm, and, after an obstinate engage- 
ment, the enemy were defeated, with the loss of four ships 
eaptiured, 900 prisoners, and about 600 officers and marinei 
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killed. The admiral proceeded on liis voyage, but the 
gotiation proved unsuccessfuL 

At length, after making proposals to almost every court 
in Europe, Erik espoused the daughter of a peasant in hia 
own kingdom, named Catharine, a retailer of fruit, who, 
from being his mistress, was promoted to the dignity of 
Queen of Sweden. The unaccountable ascendency which 
this woman had gained over his affections was ascribed, 
in that superstitious age, to the administration of philters 
or charmed potions ; but it arose entirely from the vio- 
lence and caprice of his temper, which often hurried him 
into such furious paroxysms as to raider it necessary to 
apply personal constraint. His matrimonial expeditions, 
while they made him appear ridiculous in the eyes of his 
neighbours, inflicted a severe Uow on the finances of the 
country, by wasting in fhutless negotiations the vast treas- 
ures which his predecessor had accumulated with much 
care and prudence. 

The marriage of his brother John, duke of Finland, with 
the daughter of Sigismund, king of Poland, was the occa- 
sion of a bitter fend, which had nearly involved the king 
dom in all the expenses and disasters of civil war. EiSc 
happened at that time to be implicated in a quarrel with 
the Russians and Poles respecting the commerce of Livo- 
nia, which had converted that fertile province into a scene 
of strife, confusion, and bloodshed. While one of his 
armies carried on hostile operations there, and succeeded 
in gaining possession of eight cities and castles, all garri- 
soned with Polish troops, another was despatched to re- 
duce Finland. The town of Abo was taken by stratagem 
Duke John, his wife and famfly, with the whole of their 
domestics, were conducted prisoners to Stockholm, where 
they were accused of rebellion and condaxmed to death, 
without hope of pardon except from the ro^ clemency. 
Such of the offenders as were natives underwent the pen- 
alty of the law, and foreigners were expelled the kingdom ; 
the life of the unfortunate prince was saved, but he was 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, with the confiscation 
of all his property. If we may credit the reports of that 
age, Erik frequently repaired to the dungeon with intent 
to commit miuder ; but, on beholding the duke, he melted 
into pity, threw himself at his feet, confessed his bloody 
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purpose, and implored forgiyeness. At length, after a pe- 
riod of nearly four years, the king, at the request of the 
nobles, who foresaw the danger of prolonging these fra- 
ternal diseords, consented, upon certain conditions, to lib- 
erate the prisoner : a measure which was hailed with the 
greatest joy by the nation. 

Scarcely had this happy reconciliation taken place, when 
the kingdom was plunged into fresh troubles, originating 
in the cruel persecution of the Sture family. Nils or 
Nikolas, the representative of the only remaining branch 
of the ancient race (rf'the administrators, had been unjust- 
ly suspected by Erik of being an accomplice in the alleged 
conspiracy of his brother to seize the crown. Yielding to 
the blind impulse of Tindictive feeling, he ordered that no- 
bleman to be conducted, in the most ignominious manner, 
to the capita], mounted on a peasant's horse, with a crown 
of straw upon his head, and exposed to the scoffs and de- 
rision of the populace. This indignity to a personage of 
the first rank and merit filled the public mind with hatred 
and disgust. But the capricious vengeance of the king did 
not rest satisfied with this humiliating exhibition ; he en- 
deavoured to convince the states that Nikolas had con- 
ceived a guilty lassion for the queen ; that be was ambi- 
tious of recovering the power possessed by his ancestors ; 
and had carried on dangerous intrigues against his sover- 
eign while ambassador at Stralsund. A sUgfat pretext was 
only wanting to determine the extirpation of the whole 
family. The circumstance of a page belonging to Sture 
being found at court armed with a pistol, was construed 
into an attempt to assassinate the king ; torture was em- 
ployed to extort confession that he was the secret emis- 
sary of his master ; but the faithfbl domestic continued 
firm, alike unmoved by the promises and torments of his 
accusers. 

This scheme having miscarried, another stratagem was 
adopted, equally disgraceful. Proofs of a conspiracy were 
fabricated by means of forged letters and other documents, 
the genuineness of which was attested by bribed witness- 
es. On this false evidence a great number of the ad- 
herents and relations of the doomed family were arrested; 
and, although thehr innocence was clearly established, the 
whole of the prisoners were cruelly massacred, Nikolas 
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himself being stabbed by the king with his own poniard, 
to whom he had generously presented it as a [dedge of his 
loyalty. The bloody deed was carefully concealed, until 
fyar Peerson, one of the court satellites, obliged the states 
to pass sentence of capital punishment upon the dead bod- 
ies, by which he hoped to wipe away this guilty stain on 
the honour of his master. 

But neither the triumph of revenge nor the declaration 
of acquittal could assuage the pangs of a guilty conscience. 
Erik became frantic with remorse, and, in a fit of despair, 
took shelter in the woods, attired in the habit of a peasant, 
and prowling about like a savage. His retreat was at last 
discovered, and, through the influence of the queen, he was 
brought back to the capital and prevailed upon to take food 
and repose. His passions now turned in a new direction ; 
he lavished his generosity on the friends and relations of 
the deceased ; ^sthbuted large sums of money among the 
senators to engage them in his interest ; and cast the en- 
tire blame of his cruelties on Peerson, who was according- 
ly condemned for this and other high crimes and misde- 
meanours, and executed as a traitor on a gibbet before the 
walls of the city. 

The most prominent events in the reign of Erik were 
the Livonian war and his rupture with the Danes. In the 
former his arms continued successful, until the unfortu- 
nate attempt to recover Pemau in 1666, where he lost the 
greater part of his troops, and had the remainder swept 
off by the terrible ravages of the plague. His quarrel with 
Denmark was equally calamitous, and attended with no 
better result ; but, before entering into any narrative of 
these transactions, it will be necessary bridy to advert to 
the affairs of that country. 

Frederic 11. had succeeded, on the death of his father 
Christian III., to the crown of the united kingdom ; but 
the peaceful commencement of his reign was soon inter- 
rupted by an event which entailed on both nations the dis- 
astrous consequence of a sanguinary war.* The late mon- 

* Huitfeldt's Chronicle (Danmarkis Ruges Kronike) begins 
where Saxo terminates bis history, and ends with the reign of 
Christian IIL Resenius, the editor of the first edition of Soorre's 
Edda, compiled a chronicle of the *^ign of Frederic ]I., fjrom 
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audi had partitioned the duchies of Sleswig and Holstein 
between himself and his two brothers, Adolphus and John, 
according to the previous usages of the feudal times, which 
regarded goyemment not as a trust, but a patrimony, where 
in every male member of the reigning fiunily was entitled 
to a share. This division became the perennial root of 
dissensions between the royal and ducal houses, of which 
posterity reaped the bitter fruits. Adolphus was the found- 
er of the line of Holstein-Gottorp, whose long and deadly 
hostility to the kingly race of Denmark was not appeased 
antil the accession of his descendants to the Russian 
Uirone, when its remaining claims to the duchy of Hol- 
stein were exchanged for the counties of Oldenburg and 
Dehnenhonst, the patrimonial inheritance of the Danish 
crown. 

Frederic had no sooner ascended the throne than he 
formed a compact with his uncle, the Duke of Holstein, to 
avenge the disgraceful defeat of King John by the Dith- 
marschen in the war of 1500, and to divide between them 
the territory of that heroic people. Ever since the mem- 
orable invasion of that year, which they had so nobly re- 
pelled, their vassalage to the Danish sovereign was mere- 
ly nominal ; and, having been closely allied with the Han- 
seatic repubUcs in the war against Christian IIL, tl^ 
monarch had expressly recognised their national inde- 
pendence in the treaty of peace with the Confederation, 
eondttded at Hamburg in 1536. Meantime the princi^es 
of the Reformation had been introduced among th^n by 
the disciples of Luther, who maintained a long and bloody 
strife with the bigoted professors of the ancient religion, 
whose blind fury was stimulated by the factious hatred of 
the Dominican monks against their rivals of the Augustin- 
ian order, to which the German reformer and his mission- 
aries had belonged. The evangelical faith at length tn- 
nmphed over these obstacles, and became the established 
creed of this warlike community. 

The Protestant princes of Holstein, instead of regarding 
them with favour as brethren united in the bonds of s 
common Christianity, allowed their inveterate enmity ana 

which Holberg and otber modern Danish hiatorians have drawn 
their principal materials. 
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their lust of dommion to quench eveTy generous and kind- 
ly feeling. Pretexts for this unjust aggression were easily 
found in the wild excesses of a half-civilized people, com- 
mitted in their border forays on the lands of the nei^h^ 
bouring states, not unfrequently in retaliation of wrongs 
inflicted by those with whom they could hardly ever be 
said to live in habits of assured peace. The force levied 
for their subjugation by the allied princes consisted of 
25,000 men, embracing the flower of the nobility and 
knighthood of Denmark and Holstein, with their ^feudal re- 
tainers, and several bands of mercenaries trained in the 
imperial v^ars. Against this formidable array, the Dith- 
marschen, who had been abandoned by the Hanseaiic 
towns, could only muster about 7000 fighting men. 

The supreme command in this expe^tion, deemed one 
of great difficulty and doubtful issue, was conferred on the 
renowned John Rantzau, whose head, already adorned 
with the laurels of many a sharply-contested field, was 
now whitened with the snovrs of nearly seventy winters. 
The campaign commenced in May, that season fcMBing reck- 
oned favouiible to the invaders, when the dryness of the 
marshes would facilitate their access to the interior. The 
capture of Meldorp opened to them the whole southern 
part of the province, extending to the banks of the Elbe. 
Towards the Eyder another stronghold, called Tilleburg, 
was taken, after a short but gsdlant resistance. The in- 
habitants now resolved to make their last desperate stand 
in the capital, where all their most valuable effects were 
deposited; but here new and worse calamities awaited 
them. The external works were cairiel after a severe 
conflict, in which Frederic signalized his courage, and 
Duke Adol|diUS was severely wounded. The gates were 
burst open, but the garnsoo barricaded the streets, and 
defended themselves with thehr artillery and firearms, 
until Rantzau gave orders to set ^ to the town, as the 
only means of compelling them to retreat. The inhabi* 
tants were pursued by the cavahry in every direction, 
while the soldiers entered the houses, committing havoc 
and plunder without restraint. Those that escjq^ed the 
sword perished in the flames ; a few saved themselves by 
crawling along the dikes and ditches under cloud of niglit, 
but the greater part nobly sold their lives in this last stng 
gle for their countrv's indenendence. 
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Nothing remained, therefore, but to sc^icit the mercy of 
the invaders. Three of the clergy were accordingly sent 
as heralds to the royal camp, bearing in their hands white 
staves, with an open letter addressed to the princes, under 
the long-disputed title of <^ Lords of Dithmarsch," implo- 
ring leave to negotiate for terms of peace. The hard con- 
dition of paying a war contribution of 600,000 florins was 
modified at the earnest entreaty of the deputation, who 
represented the utter impossibility of levying so large a 
sum from a wasted and ruined country. The treaty was 
Anally ratified in June, 1669, on which occasion all the re- 
maining inhabitants^ including 4000 fighting men, with their 
women and children, came in a body to surrender their 
arms and munitions of war, and to do homage to the vic- 
tors.* The whole body, disarmed and bardieaded, with 
white staves in their hands, fell on their knees, and swore 
with uplifted hands henceforth to bear true allegiance to 
the king and the dukes, and their posterity forever, as their 
liege lords and lawful sovereigns. At the same time they 
surrendered all the trophies taken in the war of 1500, 
among which was a tattered, moth-eaten fragment of the 
famous standard of the Dannebrog, that had teen suspend- 
ed for more than fifty years in one of their churches. 
Thus fell, under a state of hopeless vassalage, a brave and 
ancient race, who had maintained an almost incessant 
strug^e for their national mdependence since the days of 
Char^magne^t 

* This multitude was crowded together in the midst of the 
enemv's cavalry, drawn up in battle-array ; one of their clergy, 
apprehensive of perfidy, imparted his fears, in the Latin lan- 
guage, to a companion who stood near him ; he was overheard 
by Henry Rantzaa, son o( the general (to whom we are indebt- 
ed for a history of this remarkable campaign, written under the 
assumed name of Ciltcius Cimber), who instantly assured him, 
in the same tongue, that no breach of faith was intended.— 
Crantz., Bell. Dith., torn, ii., p. 20. 

t The most important details of the Dithmarschen war are to 
be found in the narratives of John and Henry Rantzau, the prin- 
cipal actors in that bloody scene. These, together with the 
original authorities, have been extremely well digested into an 
elegant historical work, published in 1813, by Professor Mol- 
becb, under the title of Historie om Ditmarskenkrigen, anno 
1500, og Ditmarskcn £rolring, under Kong Frederik 11. 
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Frederic celebrated the triumph gained in this expedition 
by performing the ceremonjof bis coronation at Copenha- 
gen with splendid shows and tournaments. His crown 
was purchased by signing a capitulation with the senate, 
which render^ him eren more completely the slave of his 
nobiUty than any of his predecessors. He expressly ac- 
knowledged Denmark to be a free and dectiVe kragdom, 
and confirmed the former rights and privileges c^the aris- 
tocracy, promising not to confer the same on any " unfree 
man" or conmioner without the advice of the senatorial 
order, whose consent was also made necessary to a declar- 
ation of war, and every other important act of sovereignty. 

It was shortly after these transactions that a circum- 
stance occuned, apparently of trivial moment, which in- 
volved the nation in a quarrel with Sweden. Erik XIV., 
whose unhai^y temper embroiled his subjects in perpetual 
troubles, had remonstrated with Frederic II. against his 
continuing to wear, in the Danish arms, the three crowns^ 
commemorative of the Galmar Union, which he regarded 
as a design to perpetuate the ancient pretensions of Den- 
mark to the Swedish sceptre. Not obtaining a satisfactory 
answer to these remonstrances, Erik retaliated by insert- 
ing the arms of the rival kingdom in the royal banner of 
Sweden. This seemingly puerile freak, under which was 
thinly veiled the donnant feud between these bordering 
nations, furnished the ostensible pret^ct for a long and 
bloody war, which exhausted the resources of both states^ 
and was at last terminated without any permanent result 
of solid advantage to either. * 

Frederic entered into an alliance with Sigismund Augus- 
tus, king of Poland, the declared object of which was to 
drive the Swedes out of Livonia, and compel them to re- 
nounce their claims to any part of Norway or the Danish 
provinces beyond the Sound. The city of Lubec also 
made common cause with Denmark, having taken offence 
at the revocation of the exclusive commercial immunities 
enjoyed by the Hanseatic republic in the ports of Sweden. 
The combined naval force of the two powers was intrusted 
to the command of the celebrated Danish admirals Fetor 
Skram and Hemlf Trolle, who frequently encountered the 
hostile fleet in the Baltic, with a result sometimes dubious, 
but more generally favourable to the encm/. 
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The cause of this indecision is mainly attribntable to 
the fact, that the revolution which the invention of gun- 
powder was destined to produce in naval warfare was then 
only in its infancy. The use of cannon, long firelocks, 
and arquebuses on board had been introduced in the time 
of John ; but the art made slow progress, and Skram was 
the first Danish admiral who commanded a fleet properly 
equipped with artillery, in the great victory which he obtain- 
ed in 1535 over the forces of Lubec, near the Isle of Born- 
holm. At that period the vessels were of small construc- 
tion and ill manned ; their officers in general, instead of 
seamen, were knights or nobles, who made Uttle use of 
their guns at long shot, the main object of their naval tac- 
tics ^ing, as in the wars of the Middle Ages, to bring 
these floating batteries as near together as possible, in or- 
der to decide the contest by boarding. 

The belligerent states continued their hostile encoun- 
ters, victory apparently inclining to neither side. In 1568, 
the veteran Skram, with a fleet of twenty-seven sail, man- 
ned by 6400 seamen and soldiers, brought the enemy to 
action close to the Isle of Oland, but, as usual, without any 
decisive result. The Danes, however, still maintained 
their superiority in the Baltic, and in the course of the fol- 
low] ng year another armament, commanded by Herulf 
TroUe, and re-enforced with six ships of war from Lubec, 
sailed from Copenhagen Roads, and encountered the ene- 
my's squadron in the channel between Oland and Goth- 
land. The ship of the Swedish Admiral Bagge, called the 
Makolas or Mars, and described as being of colossal size, 
canyiflg 173 brass and iron guns of various calibre, was, 
in fact, only equal to a line of battle ship of sevens-four 
guns of modem construction : the rest were much smaller. 
The engagement was obstinate ; fighting continued the 
whole day, and, after the interruption of the night, was re- 
newed next morning, when the Mars, being surrounded, 
was captured, and the admiral taken prisoner. She was 
then set on fire and blown up, with 880 Swedes and Danes 
on board, all of wh(»n were either drowned or consumed 
in the flames. Vice-admiral Fleming assumed the com- 
mand, and endeavoured to renew the action, but he soon af- 
terward retired into port, leaving his antagonists masters 
of the sea for the remainder of the year. 
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In 1665, Admiral Horn, with a superior force, pursued 
the Danish fleet to the batteries of Ck^nhagen, swept the 
Sound of the merchant vessels navigating under the ^le- 
my's flag, and levied the accustomed duties on such foreign 
bottoms as he had intercepted in his adventurous career. 
At length the combined fleet of Denmark and Lubec en- 
countered the Swedish squadron on the coast of Pomera- 
nia ; but the former were beaten, with the loss of then 
high-admiral Herulf Trolle, who received a mortal wound, 
and was succeeded in the command by Otto Rud. A sec- 
ond engagement took place off Boinholm, which again 
ended in tbe defeat of the Danes, who lost several vessels, 
including the admural*s ship. Rud himself was taken pris- 
oner, and the Swedes obtained the ascendency in the Bal- 
tic during the rest of the season. 

Next spring Horn sailed from Stockholm with a fleet of 
sixty-eight ships, and once more encountered the enemy 
near Oland. The action was broken oflT by a storm, which 
completely separated the combatants. The Swedes reach- 
ed their own coast in safety, but the Danish and Lubec 
squadrons were wrecked on the Isle of Gothland. Ten 
ships, with upward of 6000 men, perished in the waves, 
and from this disaster the navy never recovered daring the 
remainder of the war. 

Meanwhile the coasts of the two kingdoms and the fron- 
tier provinces on the land side were laid waste with un- 
sparing ferocity. To revenge the loss of El&borg, Erik 
entered Halland and Bleking, which he ravaged without 
merc3^ His troops at the same tune invaded Norway, and 
gained possession of Trondheim, with some other towns, 
but they were soon deprived of these conquests by the en- 
ergy of the viceroy. The fortress of Warbei^ having 
been taken by the Swedes in 1565, Daniel Rantzau, an of- 
ficer who had served with distmction in the Dithmarschen 
^'ar, proceeded at the head of the Danish land forces to 
attempt its reciqytare, when he received intelligence that 
the enemy were approaching with a superior force to cut 
oif his retreat into Scania. His little army, amounting to 
only 6000 men, he intrenched on a moor near the ford of 
the Falkenberg, while his antagonists, whose numbers were 
more than double, advanced to the attack, determined to 
dispute his passage across the river. The Danes wore 
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harangued by their gallant general, who endearonred to 
inspire them with his own confident courage, not by dis- 
guising the danger, but by setting it clearly before them in 
all its magnitude. The whole army, following the exam- 
ple of their leader, knelt on the ground, and with uplifted 
hands iuYoked the aid of Heayen. The Swedes com- 
menced their attack with a distant cannonading ; but, find- 
mg they could not draw the enemy from his intrench- 
ments, they boldly rushed to the assault, and penetrated 
the field-works of the Danish infantry* until they were 
driven out and ultimately defeated with great slaughter, 
the loss of their artillery, and about 6000 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. 

In 1^7 Rantzau made an incursion into West Goth- 
land, and advanced from Wadstena to Lmkoping and So> 
derkoping, which latter towns were burned and pillaged by 
his soldiers. The Swedes harassed his march, and at- 
tempted to cut off his retreat by bi^eaking up the roads and 
intercepting supines ; but they were again encountered and 
fiefeated, with the loss of baggage, cannon, camp equi- 
page, and several ofiicers taken prisoners. With these 
trophies of his victory the Danish general reached the 
Scanian fronties.in the dead of winter, after suffering in- 
credible hardships from the ruggedness of the country and 
the inclemency of the season. 

In course of the same year Erik despatched an expedi- 
tion to Norway, the inhabitants of which were represented 
as desirous to shake ofiTthe Danish yoke ; but, on his army 
reaching that country, they found that the people, instead 
of hailing them as their deliverers, attacked them as ene- 
mies, and obliged them to return disappointed, harassed, 
fatigued, and reduced to the last extremities. 

The degenerate son of Gustavus had now, by his follies 
and crimes, completed the measure of his misfortunes. 
His capricious cruelties had alienated the minds of his 
subjects ; while the nobles, indignant at his base treatment 
of the Sture family, sought with eagerness an opportunity 
of revenge. Duke John, although he had consented, as 
the main condition of his liberty, to renounce all claims to 
the crown, had acceded to that stipulation as extorted 
jrom him by force, and with a full determination to break it 
without scruple. At length the discontented party, exas- 
II.— C 
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peraied by the king's treacheries, pablicly threw off theii 
allegiance (1568), declared war, and besieged the infatua- 
ted monarch in his own capital. His adherents defended 
themselves with skill and intrepidity, until they were com- 
pelled by the tumults of the citizens to open the gates. 
Enk was immediately seized, and committeid to the custo- 
dy of the surviying friends of the noUes massacred at Up- 
sala. The senate and the states revoked their oaths of 
fidelity, and solemnly elected John to the vacant throne.^ 
The first act of tfauB new sovereign was to punish the au- 
thors of the infamous murders that disgraced the late reigp ; 
and his next was to send an embassy to Copenhagen, with 
a view to adopt mesisures for putting an end to the fruit- 
less war which for seven years had desolated the king- 
dom. Negotiations were accordingly opened at Roskil& 

* The deposed monarch was immediately imprisoned in the 
castle of Stockholm, where he endured everv species of perse- 
cution and indignity, " exceedingly tormented (as he himself re- 
lates) with hanger, cold, stench, and darkness." He often want- 
ed the common necessaries of life, and was sometimes insulted 
and crueU>[ beaten by his keepers. These unnatural severities 
havmg excited a feelmg of compassion, caused frequent changes 
in the place of his confinement. From Stockholm he was 
transferred to Abo, thence to Castleholm, in one of the Aland 
Isles ; in 1570 he was removed to the castle of Gripsholm; in 
1573 to Westeraas; and next year to Orebyhus, near Wendel, 
in Upland, where he terminated his miserable existence (1677) 
by swallowing poison, in obedience to his brother's orders, who 
had charged the keeper to open his veins or strangle him under 
a mattress should he refuse the fatal draught, liis body was 
interred in the Cathedral of Westeraas, where his tomb still re- 
mains, having been renewed about the beginning of the presen/ 
century. — Clarke's Travels, vol. ix., c. v. Coxe's Travels, vol 
iv., b. vii., c. ix. During his captivity, Erik kept a journal of 
what occurred to him in prison ; and, when deprived of bis books 
and the society of his wife, he soothed his dreary hours with 
music, in which he excelled both as a performer and composer. 
He translated into Swedish the History of Joannes Magnus, 
wrote a treatise on the art of war, and composed two peniten- 
tial psalms, which are inserted in the Swedish Psalter. His 
son Gustavus having narrowly escaped being put to death, led 
a wandering life of misery, and was com|>ellea to earn a sub- 
sistence by the meanest occupations.'^-Celsius, Histoire d*£rick, 
xiv. Dalin, Geschichte, &c., tom. iii., p. 538-551 ; torn, iv^ p. 
GG-68 Meuenias, Scand. Illust., tom. lii., vii.. viii. 
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m 1668, iiHuch tenmnated in the signature of a treaty of, 
peaoe ; but, when its conditions were known at Stockholm, 
the king declined to ratify them, alleging that they were at 
once disfacmottrable to Sweden, and contrary to the instruc- 
tions gvrea to bis ambassadors. HostiUties were in coxi- 
■equenoe renewed, and in the following year Frederic II. 
oommenoed operations in person by the recapture of War* 
berg : a conquest which was dearly bought with the loss o( 
his two ablest generals, Rantzau and Franz Brokenhuus, 
who both fell during the protracted siege. 

At length the belligevent parties began to weary of a war 
pioductt^e of nothing but barren trophies and mutual de- 
struotioB. A new treaty of peace was therefore signed at 
Stettin in 1670, by which the ancient boundaries between 
the three kkigdoms were re-estabhshed. Sweden renoun* 
ced her pretensions to Jamtland and Herjeadalen on the 
NiMTwegian (kontier, and agreed to pay 150,000 rix-doUars 
towaids the expense of the war. Both monarchs were 
to hare the right to quarter the three crowns on their re- 
spective armsj without pr^udice to the independence of 
either country. A free commerce was established between 
the two nations, and the Swedish navigation exempted 
from toll in passing the Sound. Any difficulties that might 
arise regarding the interpretation of the articles of this 
treaty were referred to the arbitration of six senators, mu- 
tuaUy chosen ; and if either king should refuse to abide by 
thehr awards his subjects were absolved from their alle- 
giance. 

The remainder of Frederic's reign was devoted to the 
peaceful pttrsuits of internal administration. His active 
zeal for the Protestant religion, though doubtless sincere, 
was tarnished by bigotry and the intolerant maxims of the 
age. The imity of the Lutheran doctrines was jealously 
guarded by civil penaltiess and one of the most learned 
professors in the University of €k>penhagen, Hemmingius, 
was deposed lor the imaginary oifence of publishing in 
Latin a treatise on the Eucharist, which was suppos^ tu 
lean towards the Galvimstic interpretation of that symbol- 
ical ordinance. The Elector of Saxony had caused to be 
established in his own and several other states of the em- 
pire a F^mmdaty of Concord, which he sent to Frederic ; 
but the latter rejected it with indignatioai.as an elemaii 
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of discord, and even prohibited the introduction and «d8 
of all books in which its tenets wero explained or dehmd* 
ed.* 

Denmark, like other Protestant countries, might liave 
derived advantage from the arts and industry of the per- 
secuted subjects of the Netherlands, exiled I y their bigot* 
cd princes for the crime of religious non-coi^ormity ; ba^ 
they were expelled from her inhospitable shores by ar 
edict requiring all foreigners settled in the kingdom tu 
subscribe to the articles of faith professed by the Natiomi 
Church, otherwise to be banished the reaUn. The intolei 
ance of Frederic in theological matters was in some meas 
ure redeemed by his bountiful patronage of learned men 
and especially of Tycho Brahe, the first Danish philosopher 
whose fame had extended beyond the narrow confines of 
his native land. He not only conferred a pension on that 
illustrious astronomer, but granted him the island of Hueen, 
and assisted him to build the Observatory of Uranienborg, 
where he pursued his studies for twenty years, until driven 
into banishment.during the minority of Christian IV. by a 
cabal of jealous and ignorant courtiers. 

Frederic died in 1588, at the age of fifty-four. As a 
monarch, his public and private character equally entitled 
him to the applause conferred on him by the national his- 
torians. To undaunted courage and deep penetration he 
joined a tender regard for justice, and a magnificence that 
cast a lustre on all his actions. In the general politics of 
Europe he took a deeper interest than any of his predeces- 
sors had done, as may be inferred from the different for- 
eign embassies that on various occasions visited his court. 
In 1582 he was presented with the order of the garter by 
Queen Elizabeth of England ; and a few years a3terward 
his second daughter, the Princess Anne, was married to 
James YI. of Scotland, whose matrimonial expedition to 
Copenhagen, in ^uest of his betrothed bride, forms one of 
the most amusing episodes in his diversified reign. 

The peace of Stettin had been hurried to a conclusion, 
in order that his Swedish majesty might be at liberty to 
prosecute more vigorously the war in which he was enga- 

* This Formalary has since been adopted by the Danish 
Chnrch as the firmest bulwark of its orthodoxy. 
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gtA with the Czar BasaoTitch of Rnssia, who had not only 
made incursions into Livonia, bat was secretly intriguing 
to procure the release and restoration of Erik, whom tlie 
states had condemned to perpetual inq>risonment, reversing 
all his public acts, and deckuring his children incapable of 
the succession. The most extensive preparations had 
been made by the Czar, who threatened to overrun Finland 
and the whole of Sweden ; but his fury received a check 
from a sudden irruption of the Tartars, who pilUged and 
laid the city of Moscow in ashes, after having put above 
90,000 of the inhabitants to the sword. To repel the med- 
itated invasion of the Russians, John despatched an em- 
bassy to solicit assistance from James VI. of Scotland and 
Queen Elizabeth of England, neither of whom was dispo- 
sed to embark in so hazieurdous an enterprise. Obliged to 
trust to his own resources, he sent strong r^-enforcements 
into Livonia, where the operations of the campaign were 
carried on with so much spirit and success, that the bar- 
barian, humbled and defeated, was reduced to the necessi- 
ty of suing for peace. 

Negotiations had sdurcely commenced, when they were 
mterrupted by a mutiny of the Swedish auxiliaries. A 
quarr^ having originated between the German cavalry and 
the Scottish infantry, both parties flew to arms, and fought 
with such desperate obstinacy, that a body of the latter, 
amounting to 500, was ahnost totally annihilated. By this 
accident the flames of war were rdkindled, and continued 
to rage with increased violence until the gathering storm 
of ci^ commotion compelled the Swedish monarch to con- 
clude a partial truce, which lasted, but with little regard to 
its provisions, for the space of nearly twelve years. 

The troubles which prevented John from obtaining mate 
advantageous terms with Russia, arose flrom his rash and 
impohtio attempts, at the instigation of the queen, to change 
the established religion, and replace it by a modified scheme 
of popery. This project was laid before an assembly of 
the clergy, who were induced, partly by motives of ambi- 
tion, and partly by the mfluence of court favour, to give it 
their ready concurrence. Meetings of the bishops and 
general convocations were held, in order to settle disputed 
points among the different sects of Christians ; but it was 
UHinA no easy matter to adjust the balance between bigotry 
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and enthusiasm^, and for tbxee years tke kingdom was 
plunged in all the Intterness and confusion of theological 
controverey, vthictt threatened to terminate in civU war. 
Happily, these imparodent efforts met with a salutaiy oppo- 
sition from the king's brother, Duke Charles, who ohl^^ 
all the ecclesiQstics witiiin. ins jurisdiction to sign articles, 
declaring their vesolution never to abjure nor depart from 
the Confession of Ai2^[sbai^. That prmce had influence 
enough with the stat«s to obtain a remonstrance, in very 
strong terms, against this dangerous innoYation on the na- 
tional faith ; and, at the same time, a request that his majes- 
ty would publicly confirm the doctrines of the Swedish 
Church, as established by GustavusVasa, and prohibit the 
importation of all books written by the Catholic clergy. It 
is iNTobable that John, who was a warm advocate of the 
Kxmiish rdigion, would have persevered in his original in-; 
tention, as he had received the pope's nuncio, and privately 
admitted a swarm of Jesuits into his dominions ; but the 
death of the queen, whose conversation had made him a 
proselyte, produced an immediate change in his policy. 
The foreign emissaries were bani^ied ; the priests, who 
received no farther countenance from the court, saw their 
supersUtioas ceremomes^dl into disrepute. Duke Charles 
was reconciled to his brother, who granted pardon and a 
general amnesty to all his adherents. 

The demise of the King of Pdand, brother-in-law to his 
Swedish majesty, <^ned up a source of contention, which 
proved the fatal cause of many subsequent misfortunes. 
Prince Sigismund, the ^est son oi John, and nephew to 
the deceased monarch, being urged to advanoe his claim 
as a competitor for the vacant crown, in opposition to the 
Archduke Maximilian, brother of Rodolph II., was elected 
by a great majority, chiefly through the influence of the 
queen, his mother's sister, who had gained over to her 
views a sufficient number of the F<Aiah aristocracy. This 
high dignity, however, was purchased on conditicms injuri- 
ous to the peace and the interests of his native country. 

The truce vtrith Russia having expired (158.)), the states 
agreed to its renewal for three mcaths, as the Czar had 
refhsed to conclude perpetual peace, exeept on condition 
that Sweden should resign to him the provinces she had 
ieonquered in Livonia. In consequence of these exorbi- 
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tant demands, the war.waa resumed mtk increased fbiy. 
All the Swedish fortresses in Ingemumia suireiidered to 
the Rusnans, wiiile the king's troops were unahle to gain 
a single adrantage. In this gloomy state of affiiirs John 
Boddnily exjnred, his death being ascribed less to the mor- 
tsdily of his disease than the ignorance of his physicians. 

The ecown now devdved on Sigismnnd^ who obtained 
iea^e !rom the Polish diet to yisit Sweden, bat on condition 
that his stay shooid not be protracted longer than was 
necessary to regnlate the affairs of that kingdom. Duke 
Charles, in the mean time, who had already l^n intrusted 
wtth a share of the government, mid^rtook the adnunistra- 
tion as regent, and piooeeded to adopt measures for secu- 
ring the fiotestant religion, which was considered to be in 
d^g^, as the new monarch had been educated by his 
mother in the princi]des of the Romish faith, and might 
probably attempt its restoration. Nor did the event deceive 
the af^rehension of the Swedes. Immediately on hra ar- 
rival (S^tember 80) he betrayed his affection for popery, 
by insisting that a Catholic church should be established in 
every town and city within the realm ; he aimulled tiie 
decrees of the Synod of Upsala ; disputed the election of 
the archbishop; refused to be crowned by a Protestant 
prelate ; and dedared that the ceremony should be per- 
formed by Malospina, the papal nuncio, who had accom^ 
panied hun on his journey. The senate and the clergy 
remonstrated, but Sigismund was deaf to their entreaties. 
The pulpits began to sound the alarm, while the nobles in 
the interest of the regent secretly spread the flames of 
dissension. Disputes and altercations were followed by 
acts of violenoe on the part of the Catholic faction, who 
claimed the use of the Protestant diurches for burying 
their dead with the usual ceranonies of the Romish rit* 
ual. Both parties urged their pretensions with in<^eased 
warmth; the states threatened to renounce their alle- 
giance if any attempts were made to abdUsh the estab* 
lished worship ; while Sigismund refused to grant a single 
concession, unless the Catholic religion were tolerated to 
the extent of being preached conjointly with the Lutheran. 
MatieiA, however, were adjusted so iiar as to prevent the 
oeeesbity of resorting to military force. 

Ttvd iL-tipulated period of absence having now expired, 
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bis majesty s^ sail for Dantzic, leaving the admimstEatioa 
of Sweden in the hands of the regent. His departure was 
the signal for new tumults and disorders, which no^ broke 
out with increased violence. The duke having declined the 
onerous charge assigned him, the senate, in virtue of the 
late treaty with the king, proceeded to abolish the popish 
religion, and expel the clergy of that communion. In 
Stockholm the exercise of the obnoxious worship w^ pro- 
hibited, under heavy penalties, within the jurisdiction of 
the city and suburbs. A resolution of the states was 
passed at Soderkoping, acknowledging the Confession of 
Augsburg as the only established cre^, ordaining all chil- 
dren to be educated in that faith, under pain of being dis- 
inherited ; and declaring all papists incapable of hiding 
preferments or places of trust under government. To en- 
force this decree, Ohariea made the circuit of the king- 
dom, and was adopting measures for reducing Nikod^ 
Flemming, the refractory governor of Finland, who had 
afforded an asylum to .the banished priests, when he had 
the misfortune to quarrel virith the senate, on suspicion ot 
their holding secret intelligence with that insolent and 
powerful re^L 

The king, on being informed of this disagreement, oar- 
dered the regent to te excluded from any share in the ad- 
ministration ; but the latter immediately convoked an as- 
sembly of the states, and obtained a decree, confiiming 
the treaty of Soderkoping, and declaring him sole governor 
of the kingdom during the absence of Sigismund. The 
senate, on declining to ratify these articles, were pro- 
nounced guilty of disobedimice. The chancellor, with 
most of the other members, fled, and made common 
cause with the insurgents in Finland, Smsdand, and the 
two Gothlands, who threatened to invade the country with 
the aid of a strong re-enforcement from Poland. The duke 
was not unprepared for this emergency ; he assembled 
the states of the mutinous provinces, and exacted an oath 
of fideUty from the inhabitants. After taking several for- 
tresses, he laid siege to Cahnar, and compelled the garri- 
son to surrender. The king, resolved to depose the regent 
by force of arms, despatch^ a powerful eiq)edition, which 
landed at Calmar, where the royal standard was erected. 
Charles displayed equal energy; and the kingdom migiit 
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haye been wasted by the desolating ravages of contending 
fiietions, had he not fxmtriyed, undar cover of a thick fog, 
to suipiise the monarch in his camp at Strangfone, where 
the enemy were completely routed, the king's body-guard 
cut to pieces, and his person exposed to imminent danger 

The effect of this victory was the conclusion of a treaty, 
in which matters were so far adjusted, that Charles re- 
newed the oath of allegianoe to his sovereign, while the 
latter not only promised oblivion for past offences, but grant- 
ed several demands which he had formerly refiued. The 
renewal of hostiUties commenced on the part of the duke, 
who made himself master of Galmar. His next exploit 
was to march with an army into Finland, to reduce the 
inhabitants to subjection. Viborg, Narva, and some other 
fortresses surrendered ; a number of the principal rebels 
were seized and conveyed to Stockholm, where they per- 
ished on the scaffold. These successflil achievements were 
followed up by a resolution of the states to withdraw their 
allegiance from Sigismund, ** because he had broken his 
coronation-oath, infringed upon the constitution, disregard- 
ed the laws, and endangered the Protestant reUgion." By 
another act of the diet (1600), they not only excluded him 
from the sovereignty, but revoked the offer of the crown 
tendered at a previous meeting to his son Prince Yladis- 
laas 

Every obstacle being thus removed, Duke Charles, al- 
ready vested with absolute power, was immediately ele- 
vated to the throne. In raising himself to that high dig- 
nity, he had displayed great talents and consummate ad- 
dress ; yet such was the alarming state of public affiurs, 
that his dection seemed to be the result o[ necessity. His 
services to. the state might demand this return of gratitude, 
but the circumstance tlmt most endeared him to the people 
was his being the only surviving son of their favourite 
hero, Gustavus Vasa. The succession was^made heredi- 
tary in his male descendants, and, failing issue, it was to 
revert to Prince John (son of the late monarch) and his 
heirs of the male line. It was farther resolved that no 
future king of Sweden should marry into a Catholic fiunily 
or accept a foreign crown, under pain of forfeiting all claim 
to the tbrone.* 

* Loccen., lib. vi. Paflend., torn. ii. 
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The fii8t measure of Charies was to proeeeote Ibe wtit 
in laYonia, and repel the encroacdiiiienls of the Poles, %ho 
had takeii possession of Wittenstein, Riga, Wtrimar, and 
sereral other places. His first expedition was nnforta- 
nate, having cost him the lives of 9(900 men ; in a second 
attempt he was defeated, and narrowly escaped from &fi- 
ii^ into the hands of the enemy ; his third invasion was 
more successful, bat all his advantages were lost by the 
imp(^y of Count Mansfeldt, who, instead of vigoroaslj 
pushing his conquests, vainly atteoqited to negotiate a 
treaty, the terms of which the king declined to ratify. 

A revolution having occurred in Russia, Sweden became 
implicated in the di^tes that originated from the con- 
tested succession to the throne of that country. The 
Scandinavian dynasty of the RuridEs having tenninated 
with the death of Feodor I., son of Ivan Bitsilovitch, in 
1596, the anarchy which f<^owed the extincticm <^ this 
race of princes opened the way both to foreign and domes* 
tic pretenders. The murder of Demetrius, and the eleva- 
tion of Zu^ in 1606, gave rise to freish disturbances, by 
which Charles IX. so far ];N:ofited as to obtain possession 
of Kexholm and Novgorod, in recompense for the assist* 
ance he had afforded the grand-duke against the intrigues 
of Sigismund, who had caused Prince Vladislaus to be 
crowned Czar at Moscow. He had even conceived hopes 
of securing the guttering pnze for himself, or, rather, for 
his second son, Charies Philip ; but the proseoution of this 
ambitious scheme, as well as the renewal of the war in 
Livonia, were su^iended by a quarrel with Denmark, re- 
specting the northern boundary of the kingdom. 

Christian lY., when he succeeded to the Danish crown, 
had o^y attained his twelfth year. As neither the law 
nor usage of the realm had prescribed any fixed rule in 
the event of a minority, the guardianship of the young 
prince and the regency of the lungdom were contested be- 
tween the senate and the queen-mother. But the power 
and influence of the aristocracy prevailed, and, accordingly, 
the senators elected four of their own body to administer 
the government, while the provincial states of Sleswig 
and Holstein asserted their right to designate by election 
the successor of the late king, as sovereign duke of thai 
portion of their territory which had descended to the royal 
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Hnndi flinoe the Beparation of the two liottses. This 
was foimally acknowledged by the regents and the repre* 
•entatives of the ducal line of Holstein-Gottorp ; and it 
was not until the yc«r 1616 that the succession of bott 
branc^ies in the duchies was rendered hereditary by a de- 
Giee of the Emperor Rodolph II. 

The Norwegian prelates and nobles had agreed in 1683 
to recognise Christian, whom the Danish senate had nomi- 
nated as their future king, and who, by the law of Magnus 
Lagab«0ter, was legitimate successor to the throne. In 
1601, the youttiful monarch, accompanied by the four re- 
gent8> sailed for Opslo (now Christiania) to receive the 
homage of his Norwegian subjects, who presented, on this 
occasion, a spirited remonstrance against the neglect and 
oppression to which their unhappy land had been subjected 
ever since the union with Denmark. The humiliation of 
this once renowned kingdom, which for the next two cen* 
tunes almost disappears from the political horizon of Eu* 
rope, is attested by the silence of history. The native 
nobility were supplanted by foreign intruders, who filled 
the offices and usurped the fiefs of the countiy. If the 
allodial peasantry in Norway never sunk to the same level 
of degradation with the Danish serfs, its agriculture was 
less encouraged, and its commerce entirely monopolized 
by the Hanseatic merchants established at Bergen, lliese 
grievances the regency declared their readiness to redress, 
but their promises were not fully realized until the king 
himself, after attaining his majority, began to turn his ac- 
tive nynd to the afiTairs of that country, which had been 
so long neglected by the princes of the house of Olden- 
burg. As soon as the term prescribed by law for the ter- 
mination of his minority had expired. Christian was solemn- 
ly crowned, after having signed a capitulation with his no- 
bles, similar in its conditions to that subscribed by his 
father. 

The early years of his reign were characterized by that 
incessant and energetic attention to public business whicl 
maiked his whole life. He explored in person the interiot 
of the kingdom, and examined with his own eyes the sev- 
eral details of the local administration ; correcting, so far 
as circumstances would pennit, such abuses as he discov- 
vred. and eagerly embracing every suitable occasion of 
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ooBtributing to the proeperity and improvemeDt of hh poo* 
pie, by lightening the burdens on their industry, and inore 
especially by relieving their commerce from its dependance 
on foreign monopolists. His passion for geographical 
knowledge and maritime discovery early developed its^f, 
in an expedition equipped in 1599 to circumnavigate the 
coasts of Norway. The squadron, consisting of twelve 
ships of war, with the king himself oo. board, sailed round 
the Noith Cape into the White Sea; uid iix>m this voy- 
age, it is probable, be was led to attach an undue impor- 
tance to the commerce and fisheries of those frossen re- 
gions, so long tributary to the kings of Norway, and so 
soon to form the principal object of renewed hostilities 
with Sweden. 

The northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, as al- 
ready noticed, had been peopled from the remotest times 
by nomadic tribes, called Fins or Cwenas by the Norwe* 
gians, and Lapps by the Swedes, from which their terri- 
tory derived the name of Lapland. These aboriginal in- 
habitants retained their primitive manners,' language, and 
reUgion, unaffected by the progress of Christianity in the 
North. No definite boundsury separated the adjacent king- 
doms of Sweden and Norway from the dreary wilderness 
occupied by their less civilized neighbours, who subsisted 
by hunting and fishing. The progress of conquest had 
gradually pressed them nearer to the borders of the a/btio 
circle, but still even under the Union of Calmar their ter 
ritorial limits remained undefined. 

We learn, from the account given by Ohthere to King 
Alfred of his voyage to these seas, that the tribes scatter- 
ed along the coasts beyond the North Cape paid tribute to 
Norway as early as the reign of Harald Haarfager. The 
Laplanders round the Gulf of Bothnia were subdued by 
associations of fur-traders, to whom the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of their commerce and government was granted 
by Magnus Ladulaes; and so far had these merchants 
abused their privileges, and thrown off their dependance 
on the Swedish crown, as to style themselves ** Kings of 
the Lapps." Gustavus Vasa expelled these usurpers, and 
reduced the natives to the condition of tributaries. Hie 
son Charles IX., after his accession, assumed the title of 
I'King of the L&pps of Norrland," and founded the new 
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oHy of Goteborg (Gottenborg), near the moath of Ihe Gota, 
to the inhabitants of which he granted the jHririlege of 
fishing on the northern coasts of Laphmd. 

These measures, added to the interruption of the Dan- 
ish commerce with the ports in the Gulf of Riga, awa- 
kened the jealousy of Chjristian IV., who stationed a con- 
Toy in the Sound to protect all vessels navigating the 
Baltic, in which he claimed not merely iireedom of mer- 
cantile intercourse, but a right of dominion, such as had 
been immemorially asserted by his royal predecessors. 
In vain did he remonstrate with the king and the senate 
against these encroachments upon the interests of his 
crown and the immunities of his people. Charles evaded 
all proposals for redress, and even charged the Danish 
monarch with endeavouring to detach his subjects irom 
their alliance, by corresponding with the Swedish Diet on 
the difierence between the two nations.; foigetting that he 
had himself pursued a similar course with the Innate of 
Denmark, who were wdl known not to participate in their 
young sovereign's ardent desire for war. At that period tlie 
limits of the constitutional prerogative were so rudely de- 
fined, and the influence of the senatorial aristocracy so 
great in both countries, that the king could hardly be con 
sidered the exclusive representative of the nation towards 
foreign states. 

In these circumstances, aggravated by the intrigues and 
animosities of political Action, it was scarcely possible that 
an adjustment of disputed claims couki be eflfected without 
an appeal to the sword ; and in 1611 commenced that san- 
guinary struggle between the two kingdoms, usually called 
the war of Calmar. Before taking the fieM, Christian d^ 
spatched a herald-at-arms with a declaration of hostilities 
against Sweden ; but Charles refused to admit him into 
his presence, an^ detained him as a prisoner; whfle his 
own messenger reached the enemy's camp, where he pre- 
sented a counter declaration, repeating the arguments ad- 
vanced in the Danish manifesto and endeavouring to 
throw the odium of the rupture upoA his adversary. As a 
preparatory step. Christian had repaired all the strongholds 
on the frontier of the two kingdoms bordering on Sweden, 
and built a new fortress, called Christianopd, for the secu* 
ritv of the prov*nces beyond the Sound. 
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The national land-forces at this epoch consisted in tbe 
feudal militia, composed of the nohiUty and their vassals, 
the tenant of every crown-fief being compelled to serve 
m person on horseback, and also to furnish a certain num- 
ber of his serfs for tJbe infantry, which was divided into 
regiments or "banners" of 600 men each, commanded 
by a captain* and subdivided into twelve companies, head- 
ed by as many lieutenants. These levies furnished an ar* 
my of 16,000. native troops, and they were increased by 
4000 mereenanes, consisting of German cavalry, with 
English and Scottish infantry. The defence of Norway 
was confided to the national militia. The whole naval 
force was divided into two squadrons, one of which was 
sent to cruise in the Cattegat, and the other to blockade 
Calmar» the key of Sweden on the Baltic frontier. 

Notwithstanding these formidable preparations. Chris- 
tian laboured under certain obvious disadvantages; the 
Danish nobility grudged the pecuniaiy supplies; the na- 
tion had not heard the sound of war since the treaty of 
Stettin in 1570 ; while the Swedes, on the other hand, had 
been constantly engaged in hostilities with Poland and 
Russia. 

One division of the army, under Steen Schestedt, grand- 
marshal of the kingdom, penetrated through West Goth- 
land to Jonkoping; and the other, commanded by his 
majesty in person, laid siege to Cahnar, which was soon 
obliged to capitulate, the king himself mounting the breach 
at the head of his troops. The garrison retresOed into the 
cttadd, but the town was given up to be plundered by the 
soldiery. Charles, and his son Gustavus Adolphus, who 
had surprised the principal military depdt of tbe enemy 
collected at Christianopel, advanced by rapid marches to 
the relief of the place, while Admiral Gyldenstiem arrived 
with a superior naval force, and threw a considerable 
supply of men and provisions into the besieged citadel 
Schestedt was recalled irom West Gothland, but the 
Swedes, determined to attack the Danish intrenchments 
before the iirrival of this re-enforcement, broke the ene- 
my's lines, while the garrison made a sortie, set fire to the 
town, and penetrated to the royal camp. 

On this oocMion Christian signalized his personal cour« 
age, presence of mind, and other great military qualities. 
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lor wbich he was distinguished. After an obstinate com- 
bat, the assailants were driven back to their original posi- 
tion ; and Schestedt arriving in the midst of the battle, 
decided the fortune of the day. A short time afterward 
th^ Swedes abandoned their camp in the night, and with- 
drew to Risby, in the expectation of receiving additional 
supplies. Their retreat compelled the surrender of the 
citadel, in which were found a vast store of bronze artil- 
teiy and other munitions of war. 

Exasperated by these misfortunes, the Swedish monarch 
sent a cartel to Christian, accusing him, in the most bitter 
and reproachful terms, of having broken the peace of Stet 
tin, taken the city of Calmar by treachery, and shed a 
profusion of innocent blood in an unjust cause. Every 
means of conciliation being exhausted, he offered to ter- 
minate the quarrel by single combat. ''Come, then," 
said he, after the dd Gothic fashion, '* into the open field 
with us, accom|»nied by two of your vassals, in full ar- 
fnour, and we will meet yon sword in hand, without helm 
or harness, attended in the same manner. Herein if you 
fail we shall no longer consider you as an honourable king 
or a soldier.'' Christian answered this extraordinary let 
4er in terms still more reproachful, declining to accept the 
challenge of *' a paralytic dotard," whom he sarcastically 
counseUed to remain by a warm fire with his nurse and 
physician, rather than expose himself to combat in the 
open field with his younger and more robust competitor. 
This severe reply the king followed up by attacking the 
Swedes in tbeh* intrenchtnents at Risby ; but, after three 
days' hard fightmg, he was compelled to retreat, and set 
sail for Copenhagen, where he remained during the winter. 
Charles did not long survive these exertions, having died 
at Nykoping in 1612, worn out with &tigue of body and 
mind. 

The war was vigorously prosecuted by his son, the illus- 
trious Gustavus Adolpfaus, who retaliated the devastations 
of the enemy in the Swedish territory by committing sim- 
ilar ravages in the Banish provinces east of the Sound. 
He even penetrated into Scania, and invested Helsing- 
borg, where he narrowly escaped being surprised m his 
quarters in the night by Gerhard Rantzau. His little army 
was cut to pieces ; his court-marshal, Wrangel, was takjen 
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prisoner ; he himself fled, with the remnant of his forces^ 
across a frozen lake, where his horse became entangle dia 
the ice, and he would infaUibly have been killed or cap- 
tured had not one of his devoted foDowers dismounted, 
and saved his royal master at the sacrifice of his own life. 
Christian advanced to Skara, the ancient capital of West 
Gothland, which he laid in ashes ; but he had great diffi- 
culty in eflfecting his retreat to the coast through the 
mountain-passes, which Gustavus had occupied with a 
view to intercept the miarch of the Daiush army. 

The following year both parties renewed the campaign. 
Re-enforced with numerous bodies of foreign auxiliaries^ 
Christian invested Elfsborg, the strong bulwark of West 
Gothland, which was taken after a^short siege. The new 
city of Gottenborg also fell into his hands, after which he 
ventured with a squadron of thirty-four vessels, and 8000 
land-troops on board, to make an attack on Stockholm 
The Swedish fleet sought protection in the narrow chan- 
nel connecting the harbour of the capital with the sea ; but 
the inhabitants were speedily relieved from their conster- 
nation by the aj^roach of Gustavus from the southern 
frontier, and the arrival of a coips of Scottish veterans, 
who had landed at Trondheim, and forced their way into 
Sweden, across the great chain of the Norwegian Alps.* 

Both princes had now become weary of th£ destructive 

* Among the Scottish auxiliaries od this occasion was a bodj 
of 900 troops, commanded by Colonel George Sinclair, who 
were attacked and totally destroyed by the peasantry of Guld- 
bransdal, while marching through the narrow pass of kringeleo. 
Colonel Munckhoyen, who had been sent by Gustavus in 1612 
to enlist men in Scotland and the Netherlands, succeeded in 
raising 2900 recruits, but. on returning be found Elfsborg, and 
the whole coast from Nyborg to Calmar, in possession of the 
Danes. He was, in consequence, obliged to land at Trondheim, 
whence he made his way over the mountains to Jamtland, and 
thence to Stockholm, which was invested by the Danish fleet* 
Sinclair and his party were less fortunate. They had not pro- 
ceeded many miles through Romsdal, Lessoe, and the valley 
below Dovrefield, when tfiey were surprised and cut to pieces 
by the boors concealed among the rocks. A monument, stil) 
proudly shown by the natives to all travellers, marks the grave 
of *' Jorgen Zinclar" and his companions, ** who were dashed 
to pieces i*ke earthen pots."— -Von Bach, Travels, p. 88-9(/. 
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vonflict, and lent a ready ear to the pacific orerttires made 
by James I. of England. Christian was discouraged by 
the inadequate support he received from the Danish aris- 
tocracy, and Gustavus was anxious to turn his whole at- 
tention to the war in which he was then engaged with the 
countries east of the Baltic. A treaty was accordingly 
signed in 1613, at Knaerod, wherein the latter monarch 
consented to ransom such of his provinces as the Danes 
had taken, by the payment of a million of rix-doUars, as 
also to abandon his claims to the Island of Oesel, and the 
coasts of the Arctic Ocean as far as the Bay of Waranger. 

The illustrious hero who now filled the Swedish throne, 
and whom history has rendered immortal under the name 
of Gustavus Adolphus, was a minor at the time of his fa- 
ther's death ; but he had given such proofs of precocious 
wisdom and valour, that the states did not hesitate to sus- 
pend, in favour of a youth of eighteen, the fundamental 
law of the realm, by which the expiration of the king's mi- 
nority was fixed at twenty-four years of age. The state 
of perplexity and confusion in which the a&irs of the na- 
tion were found at his accession, required all the talent 
and energy of which he was possessed. The campaign 
in Russia, under the conduct of De la Gardie, had been at- 
tended with brilliant success ; but, although that general 
had made strong interest to have Charles Philip, son of 
the late monarch, elected Czar, in oi^osition to Vladislaus 
of Poland, the negotiation for procuring him the imperial 
dignity had made little progress. The treaty concluded 
between the city of Revel and the Poles was not very 
scrupulously observed ; and while Sweden was menaced 
with formidable enemies on every side, her only support at 
home consisted of weak friends, ill paid armies, and empty 
treasuries, exhausted by a series of virars and revolutions. 
In this feeble condition, it was of the utmost importance 
to secure internal tranquillity ; and, accordingly, the diet 
prevailed with Duke John to confirm his renunciation of 
all claim to the throne, and allow the young prince to take 
upon himself the sole administration of the government. 

The first acts of Gustavus's reign impressed his subjects 
with a favourable opinion of that singular penetration and 
caimcity for business which marked the whole of his ex- 
traordinary career. The celebrated Oxenstiern was made 
II.— D 
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chancellor, and every post, ciTil and military, was Med 
with equal discrimination. To carry on the foreign wars 
in which he was engaged, he resumed all the crown grants, 
and ordered an aoeount of the produce of tithes and feudal 
lands to be delivered annually into the royal exchequer. 
The peace concluded with Denmark allowed hnn to devote 
his attention for a short interval to the study of civil af- 
fairs. He ccmcluded a treaty of commerce with the Dutch, 
and established a society of trade at Stoddiolm, eveiy sub- 
scriber to which advanced certain sums to the crown, on 
being released for the space of three years from all taxes, 
duties, and imposts. To encourage agricultural industry, 
he absolved peasants and farmers from the obligation of 
supplying the government with horses and carriages. An 
edict was published to abridge the tediousness and expense 
of litigation, especially in afiairs of regal judicature ; and 
no measures were omitted that could improve the national 
institutions, or meliorate the condition of the people. 

Within three years after his accession, Gustavus assem- 
bled the states at Helsingborg, to deliberate on the proceed- 
ings necessary to be adopted for the speedy adjustment of 
the dispute with Russia. The whole northern quarter of 
that great empire had expressed a desire to have a Swe- 
dish prince, in the hope of extending their commercial re- 
lations with the Baltic ; but Charies Philip had no ambi- 
tion to become the ruler of a nation of barbarians ; and 
the sch^ne, which for some years had beea a favourite 
object at the court of Stockholm, was now finally and sud- 
denly defeated by l^e election of Michael Feodorovitz to 
the dignity of Czar (1613), a native prince of the Romanoi 
family, remotely connected with that of the Kuriks, and 
founder of a new dynasty, which has continued ev^ since 
to sway the sceptre of that immense empire. Detennined 
to revenge this affront, Gustavus obtained the concurrence 
s»f the states in a resolution to compel the Muscovites to 
refund the debt they had contracted mider the late rei^. 
Their haughty refusal led to immediate hostilities : the in^ 
dignant monarch entered Ingria at the head of an army, 
took Kexhpkn by «torm, and was laying siege to Plescow, 
when James I. of England offered his mediation, and suc- 
ceeded in restoring peace (1617), on condition of Russia 
n)aking payment of the loan, and ceding the contested 
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iirovinoes of In^a and Carelia to Sweden. Brief as was 
the duration of this war, it is memorable as liie school 
where Gustavus learned the rudiments of that art which 
afterward made him the admiration of Europe. 

The truce with Poland having expired, and its renewal 
being frustrated by the treacherous design of Sigismund, 
who not only declined all overtures of pacification, but 
treated his Swedish majesty as a usurper, and even form- 
ed a scheme to seize his person, the latter had no alter- 
native than that of having recourse to warlike preparations. 
With a powerful armament of 20,000 troops and a number 
of eminent officers, he set sail for Riga and laid siege to 
the town, while the Poles were occupied in repeUing the 
Turks from WaUaqhia. The reduction of this place was 
followed by a suspension of hostilities, with a view to a 
general pacification ; but as Sigismund still refused his as- 
sent, in the hope of gaining some favourable oj^rtunity 
to attack his rival, his Swedish majesty again put himself 
at the head of his army, and entered Livonia, the whole 
of which, except Daneburg, was subdued. Pillau, Elbing, 
Marienburg, and most of the principal towns in Prussia 
were taken by the invaders in a single campaign ; and 
next year (1627) the conqueror invested Dantzic, which 
he would probably have carried had he not been wounded 
by a cannon-shot at the commencement of the siege. 

Meantime the Swedish fleet encountered the PoUsh and 
Dantzic squadron while endeavouring to throw succours 
into the garrison ; an obstinate engagement ensued, which 
terminated in the defeat of the latter, and the destruction 
of their admiral's ship. 

This victory Gustavus immediately followed up by block 
ading the harbour, and pushing his approaches with vigour 
on the land side. By this unexpected movement the ma- 
gistrates, already apprehensive of insurrection from the 
scarcity of provisions, were thrown into the greatest con- 
fusion ; and they had actually resolved to surrender, when 
a sudden flood of rain swelled the Vistula, until it carried 
off the temporary pontoons, ruined tfie Swedish works, 
and obliged the king to break up his camp. As a compen- 
sation for this disappointment, he took several towns iu 
his retreat, and put their garrisons to the sword. General 
Wrangel also defeated a body of Poles at Brodnitz, anj 
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would have reduced Thorn had it not been suddenly re- 
enforced by a strong detachment of troops. Another and 
a more decisive battle was fought and won by Gustavus in 
person, at Stum, where the enemy, with a body of 7000 
German auxiliaries under Amheim, were routed with im- 
mense slaughter. 

Peace was the happy consequence of the successes 
which in every quarter had crowned the military opera- 
tions of the Swedish monarch. Sigismund, finding his 
ranks thinned by famine no less than by the sword of the 
enemy, consented to a truce of six years (1629), by which 
a glorious termination was put to the. war with Muscovy 
and Poland. In negotiating this pacification, England, 
France, and Holland lent their willing aid, in order that 
Gustavus might be at Uberty to turn fals arms against the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., in support of the Protestant inter- 
ests in Germany, where the Reformed faith was put in 
jeopardy by the grasping* ambition of the house of Austria. 
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CHAPTER II. 

fSom the Thiriy Years' War to the DanUh Resolution of 

1660. 

The Thirty Years' War.— Its Causes and Progress.— Christian 
IV. chosen Captain-general of the Protestant Army.— Victor- 
ies of Wallenstein and Tilly.— Invasion of Denmark by the 
Catholic Troops.— Ambitious Views of Ferdinand II. and 
Wallenstein.— Peace between Austria and Denmark.— Gus- 
tavna Adolphus elected Commander of the combined Prot- 
estant Forces.— His Departure for Germany. — Successful 
Opening of the Campaign.— Defeat of Tilly at Leipsig.— Vic- 
tories of the Swedes on the Rhme.— Passage of the Lech 
and Death of Tilly. — Restoration of Wallenstein.— Siege of 
Nuremberg. — Battle of Lutzen and DeathofGustavus.— Pros- 
ecution of the War. — Peace of Westphalia. — War between 
Sweden and Denmark.— Naval Engagements. — Peace of 
Bromsbro.-^Deaih and Character of Christian IV.— His Ef- 
forts to promote Trade and Navigation.— State of Affairs at 
the Accession of Frederic HI. — Abdication of Christina of 
Sweden. — Her Pretensions to Literature.— Charles X. invades 
Poland. — Denmark embarks in the War.— Peace of Roskilde 
-Final Cession of the Danish Provinces beyond the Sound 
— Death of Charles X. and Peace of Oliva.— Treaty of Copen 
hagen.— Revolution of 1660. 

It belongs not to the historian of the Northern king- 
doms to enter upon a detail of those religious and political 
disputes in which the Continent of Europe had been in- 
volved for nearly a century, and which at this period 
broke out into the celebrated War of Thirty Years, whose 
destructive ravages spread from the interior of Bohemia 
to the banks of the Po on the one hand, and the shores of 
the Baltic on the other. A brief recapitulation of its caus- 
es, and of the events which connected it with the states 
of the North, is all that is essential for the purpose of 
Scandinavian history. The whole transactions of this 
memorable era are intimately associated with the Reform- 
ation, which, although finally established in Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, still struggled in Germany with the an* 
cient hierarchy for a doubtful and precarious existence. 
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Tne religious peace of the empire had been apparently 
secured by the treaty of Passau in 1552, confirmed by the 
recess of the diet of Augsburg in 1555. That compact 
guarantied the mutual toleration of the Catholic and Prot- 
estant doctrines in the different states, constituting th« 
supreme civil power in each the sole competent ju^dge to 
decide which form of worship should be the estabhshed 
fiith, but securing to those who might refuse to conform 
liberty to remove with their effects into the territory where 
their own creed was publicly professed. The sdienation 
of all ecclesiastical property, secularized prior to the treaty, 
was confirmed ; with this stipulation, that if any of the 
clergy should thereafter abandon the Romish Church, his 
benefice should immediately be filled up with a Cathohc 
successor, as if vacant by death or the translation of the 
incumbent. This provision, called the Ecclesiasticum Re- 
servatunif by which the future progress of the Reformation 
was arrested in Germany, and the omission to protect 
those Protestant dissentients who had separated from the 
Confession of Augsburg^ under ZningUus and Calvin, be- 
came the fruitful sources of new contentions, whereby the 
ancient constitution of the empire was shaken to its found- 
ation. The flames of war burst out in Bohemia, where 
the edict of toleration granted to the Lutherans by Rodolph 
II. was revoked. The Protestants were defeated at the 
White Mountain, near Prague (November 8, 1620) ; their 
leaders expiated on the scaffold the crime of defending 
their chartered liberties ; and as the Emperor Ferdinand 
had declared he would have no subjects but Catholics, 
200,000 of the inhabitants who reiused to conform were 
obliged to sell tlieir property and abandon their native 
t'and. The league was dissolvcMl; and although Count 
Mansfeldt and Duke Christian of Bavaria defend^ the Re- 
formed faith for a while with heroic valour, they were un- 
able to resist the Imperialists, under the Bavarian genera] 
Tilly, who inundated Low€r Saxony, ravaging the countiy, 
and sequestrating the possessions of the Church. 

In this desperate emergency, the assembled states of that 
circle turned their eyes for succour to the kingdoms of the 
North. According to the account of this affair given by 
Schiller, Christian IV. and Gustavus Adolphus both covet- 
ed the glory of saving the Protestant cause at this perilous 
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juncture. The fame which the Swedish monarch had ac 
qoired by his exploits in Poland and Muscovy had excited 
the envy of Christian, who burned with impatience to 
emulate the bnlhant deeds of his rival. His peculiar posi- 
tion as a sovereign member of the Lower Saxony circle, 
with the contiguity of Jutland and the Danish isles, which 
secured him a retreat in ease of disaster, gave him evident 
advantages in this competition, and induced the Protestant 
powers to urge his acceptance of the supreme command 
of the combined force about to be raised for protecting the 
liberties of Germany. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that no allusion to this rivalry is to be found in the con- 
temporary annalists, nor in the correspondence of the ne 
gotiators concerned in these transactions. If their testi- 
mony is to be credited, the defence of Protestantism was 
urged on Gustavus by his brother monarch ; but the state 
of atfairs in Poland rendering it impossible for him to com- 
ply, the latter was himself reluctantly persuaded to under- 
take the task, on the assurance of receiving support from 
every quarter of Christendom.'* 

Trusting to these promised supplies, the king attended 
a convocation of the Saxon states at Lauenburg (March, 
1635), where he entered into a league with the free cities 
of the circle, and was chosen captain-general of the con- 
federated army. With a body of 25,000 men, collected in 
Holstein, consisting of Danes, Germans, Scots, and Eng- 
lish, he crossed the Elbe to Stade, and on reaching the 
Weser was joined by 7000 Saxons. Tilly, with the forces 
of the Catholic union, was on the opposite bank of the 
river, and carried on his operations with success ; but the 
campaign was marked by no decisive action. As Christian 
was not vigorously supported by his allies, hostilities con- 
tinued to languish until the appearance of the celebrated 
Wallenstein on the scene, whose imperishable fame still 
lives m history and poetry, in the eloquent pages of Schiller. 
He had already served the House of Austria with distinc- 
tion against the Turks, Venetians, and Hungarians, and 
received the title of Prince of Friedland in reward for his 

* Schiller, History of the 1 hirty Years' War (Moir's Tians- 
lation), b. ii., p. 156. Heeren. Political Svstem of Europe, voL 
L, p. 149-M6. LoccfMi., lib. viii. Puffend., torn, vi., lib. vi. 
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gallant achieyements. His first exploit was the defeat of 
Count Mansfeldt at Dessau, where a corps of 10.<H)0 Frot< 
estants was almost totally destroyed. The loss of this 
brave officer, who died of sickness and fatigue, was soon 
followed by the death of Duke Christian, and then the Dan* 
ish monarch was left to contend alone with two of the 
ablest generals in the Imperial dominions. One town aftei 
another fell into their hands; and in a decisive battle, 
fought near the castle of Lutter, on the road from Gottin- 
gen*to Brunswick (August 27, 1626), victory declared in 
favour of Tilly, after a sanguinary action, which cost the 
Protestants 4000 men, besides a vast number of prisonerd. 

This severe blow compelled the Dane^ to retreat to 
Stade, where Christian endeavoured to obtain from the 
states of Holstein a vote of fresh supphes. While his for- 
tunes were thus under a cloud, the allied princes and free 
cities of Saxony gradually abandoned him, and submitted 
to the terms of peace dictated by the victorious foe. Still 
the gallant monarch kept the field, having augmented his 
army to 30,000 men, including 6000 English and Scottish 
troops under General Morgan, and a small body of French 
commanded by Count Montgomery. The advance of Wal- 
lenstein from Silesia at length put an end to eiU hope of 
successful resistance, and threatened Christian with the 
invasion of his own territories. His newly-raised forces 
were scattered before the stonn, pursued by the veteran 
bands of Tilly, who overran the duchies of Sleswig and 
Holstein, their natural ferocity being exasperated by reli- 
gious fanaticism to inflict wanton cruelties upon a race of 
heretics. The king retreated to Kolding, whence he fled 
across the Little Belt into Fionia with the vtreck of his 
army; while another remnant escaped to the northern 
promontory of Jutland, passed the Liim Fiord into the 
peninsula of Vendsyssel, where they were forced to lay 
down their arms ; and thus the entire Cimbric Chersonese, 
from the Elbe to the Skager Rack, so long unvisited by the 
ravages of war, yielded to the detested yoke of a foreign 
conqueror. 7"^ strong fortress of Gluckstadt alone held 
out for Christian. 

The ambitious views of Ferdinand and his aspiring 
lieutenant were now directed to wore magnificent con- 
quests ; aiming at nothing le^s than the destruction of the 
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political independence of Germany, the extirpation of the 
Lutheran heresy throughout the empire, and the subjuga- 
tion of the Scandinavian peninsula, by cutting it off from 
ail commercial intercourse with its Protestant allies on the 
Continent. As a preliminary step towards the accompUsh- 
ment of this gi^ntic undertaking, Wallenstein was vested 
with a commission, as " General jof the Baltic and Oceanic 
Seas," to equip a fleet in the H&seatic ports, in order to 
assert the dominion of those waters against the maritime 
power of Denmark, Sweden, and Holland. Ferdinand at 
the same time deprived the Dukes of Mecklenburg of their 
hereditary territories, as allies of Christian, and transferred 
the allegiance of their subjects to the Prince of Friedland, 
in violation of all the laws and usages of the Germanic 
Confederation. The newly-created sea-king, with a small 
fleet from Spain and Austria, took possession of Wismar 
and Rostock, estabUshed the seat of his administration at 
the former port, and commenced the building of additional 
ships for executing his visionary plans of universal sover- 
eignty. Lubec, though its former power had dechned, stiU 
retained strength and courage enough to preserve its neu- 
trality in the impending contest. Stralsund had taken no 
part in the Danish war ; but, as its possession was of great 
importance to the Oceanic general, it was exposed to a 
rigorous siege. The two northern kings, forgetting their 
private jealousies, united their efforts for its relief Chris- 
tian set sail with a combined squadron ; and while he pr6- 
tected the town from being assailed by the enemy's fleet, 
the garrison was re-enforced by 5000 Swedish and Scottish 
troops, under the gallant officer Sir Alexander Leslie. The 
burghers, animated by the presence of this veteran and the 
bravery of his countrymen, defended themselves with 
spirit, until Wallenstein, notwithstanding his confident 
boast of making himself master of the place, " even though 
it were slung with chains between earth and heaven," was 
compelled to set fire to his camp and retire, with his laurels 
withered, and the loss of 12,000 of his best soldiers. 

This signal discomfiture, the first which the imperial 
general had experienced, induced the emperor to consent 
to treat for peace with Denmark, on terms more moderate 
than he had before demanded. At an earlier period of tho 
campaign he had offered to bestow the Danish crown o/ 
II.— E 
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the Prince of Friedland, the Senate of Copenhagen hav- 
ing not only written to the court of Vienna, disavowing al 
participation in the war which the king, as a German pow- 
er, had undertaken against their wishes, but likewise en- 
gaged in some dark intrigues with that ambitious general 
(if we may trust his correspondency) to dethrone Chris- 
tian and elect the emperor in his place. These projects of 
ideal conquests were no((r dissipated. The impenetrable 
Baltic put a limit to the march of the victors, while the 
want of^shipping not only arrested their farther progress, 
but endangered the territories they had already acquired. 

These considerations, with others equally urgent, con- 
spired to produce more pacific dispositions on the part of 
Austria. As the friendship of Benmark was most impor 
tant for the success of the views which the daring ambi 
tjon of WaUenstein still entertained, he resolved, even at 
the expense of his master's interests, to secure its alli- 
ance. A congress was accordingly opened at Lubec, from 
which he excluded, with studied contempt, the Swedish 
ambassadors Oxenstiem and Spor, who came to interccdi 
for the restoration of the Dukes of Mecklenburg. A treat} 
of peace was there concluded and signed (May 22, 1629, 
by the imperial and Danish commissioners, in which the 
king ransomed such parts of his dominions as were con- 
quered by the Catholic generals, by abandoning his (German 
allies who had first deserted him. He renounced, at the 
same time, all pretensions of right to interfere in the af- 
fairs of the empire, except in his character of Duke of 
Holstein. Christian was thus compelled, by a concur- 
rence of unfortunate events, not only to violate the spirit 
of his engagements with Gustavus Adolphus, but to retire 
without honour or advantage from the war, and concede to 
that illustrious hero the renown of successfully vindicating 
♦he liberties of Protestant Europe. 

Had not the heart of Ferdinand U. been hardened by 
igotry against the cries of humanity, the treaty of Lubeo 
night have been the forerunner of a general pacification ; 
his subjects, his allies, and his enemies united in imploring 
peace at his hands, and putting an end to a civil war which 
had been waged with a ferocity hitherto unknown since 
the ages of Gothic barbarism. But the hostility of the 
Jesuits was insatiable : fresh attempts were made to sup- 
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pteas the Refonned faith ; the.dlsastious Edict of Restitft- 
tion was passed (1629), restoring to the original Catholic 
owners those church-lands and possessions which had been 
secularized by the treaty of Passau. A great number of 
episcopal sees, abbacies, and other ecclesiastical property 
changed owners, while several places of worship were shut 
iip or reannexed to the Romish communion. These fla- 
iprant aggressions extinguished the last beam of hope in 
the breasts of the persecuted Protestants. One event 
alone gave an unexpected advantage to their cause— the 
dismissal of Wallenstein from the command of the army, 
in oonseiiaence of the loud complaints against his cruelties 
and exactions. The greater part of the officers and sol- 
diers who had been enhsted under his auspices followed 
their leader and quitted the Austrian service. The em- 
peror was thus stripped of more than one half of his mili- 
tary strength at the moment when he was believed to hold 
in his power the destinies of all Germany. The residue 
of his forces he incorporated with those of the Cathblic 
League, and conferred upon Tilly the joint command of the 
whole army. 

Cardinal Richelieu having effectually crushed the Prot^ 
estant party in France, and succeeded in depriving Ferdi- 
nand of his ablest general, now directed his undivided at^ 
tention to his favourite scheme of placing the Swedish 
monarch at the head of the Reformed interests on the 
Continent, as sm instrument to check the overgrown infiu- 
toce of Austria ; and it was with the view of leaving him 
at liberty to turn his arms against his imperial rival that 
be offered his mediation in negotiating the six years' armi- 
stice, already noticed, between Gnstavus and Sigismund of 
Poland. After the unsuccessful attempt of Christian IV., 
the hero of Sweden was the only prince in Europe to whom 
oppressed liberty could look for protection. No other was 
so w^ fitted by his personal qualities to conduct such an 
enterprise, or could plead more important mctives at once 
to incite and justify him in the undertaking. He had suf- 
fered from the insolence and the depredations of Wallen- 
stein, who had insulted his ambassadors^ and led a body of 
Imperial troops to assist the Poles, and even to dispute his 
right to the title of king. 

So many private inducements, supported by considera 
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tions both political and religious, and seconded by the most 
pressing invitations from Germany, could not fail to make 
a strong impression on a mind like that of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Though the contest might appear perilous and un- 
equal, it presented no alarms to a soldier of such invinci- 
ble courage and consummate prudence. " He foresaw," 
says Schiller, "the obstacles and dangers which opposed 
him, but he saw also the means by which he hoped to 
conquer them. His army, though not numerous, was well 
disciplined, inured to hardship by a severe cUmate and 
continual campaigns, and accustomed to victory in the 
Polish wars. Sweden, though poor in men and money, 
and taxed beyond its means by the pressure of an eight 
years' war, was devoted to its monarch with an enthusi- 
asm which assured him of the effectual support of his sub- 
jects. In Germany the name of the emperor was at least 
as much hated as feared. The Protestant princes appear- 
ed only to await the arrival of a deUverer to throw off his 
insupportable tyranny, and fairly to declare for the Swedes. 
Even to the Catholic states, the appearance of a rival 
whose opposition might control the overwhelming influ- 
ence of Ferdinand could hardly be unwelcome." 

Notwithstanding these advantageous circumstances^ 
Gustavus found in himself the strongest and securest 
pledge for the success of his enterprise. He was not 
merely the greatest captain of the age, but the bravest 
soldier in his own army. The hardships of the campaign 
he bore like the meanest of his followers, and animated 
by his example the courage which he had himself created. 

No sooner was the resolution of opposing the emperor 
formed, than Gustavus assembled the Swedish Diet to de- 
liberate on the manner in which the war should be con- 
ducted. Warm debates and conflicting opinions arose, 
but all scruples and apprehensions were overruled by the 
more comprehensive penetration and urgent arguments 
of the king, who pointed out tha danger of awaiting the 
enemy in their own country. "Let us hear no more," 
said he, at the conclusion of an elegant oration, " of a de* 
fensive war, by which we sacrifice our greatest advanta- 
ges ; Sweden shall not be doomed to behold a hostOe ban- 
ner : if we are vanquished in Germany, it will be time 
enough to follow your plan." This resolution, as prudent 
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as it was magnanimous and patriotic, was followed up 
with the necessary preparations for opening the campaign. 
Precautions were taken for securing the kingdom against 
the attempts of its neighbours in his absence. A consid- 
erable body of militia, and some regular troops, were left 
for its protection, while Oxenstiern was placed with 10,000 
men in Prussia to guard that territory against Poland, and 
secure a free retreat from Germany. On the side of Mus- 
covy the frontier was covered, and the friendship of Den- 
mark had been pledged at a private interview between 
Gustavus and Christian at Markaroed. 

In addition to these defensive measures, regulations were 
adopted for the internal administration of affairs. The 
government was intrusted to the Council of State, and the 
finances to the king's brother-in-law, the Palatine, John 
Casimir ; the queen, from her limited talents, being exclu- 
ded from all share in the regency. The arrangements for 
his departure having been completed, levies raised, and 
transports ready to convey them across the Baltic, the he- 
roic monarch set his house in order like a dying man, and 
appeared in the diet at Stockholm (20th May, 1630) to bid 
the states a solemn farewell. Taking his infant daughter 
Christina in his arms, who had been acknowledged in hei 
cradle as his successor, he presented her to the assembly as 
their future sovereign, and explained the regulations to be 
observed in the kingdom during her minority, in case he 
should never more return. At this affecting scene every 
eye was moistened with tears, and it was some time be- 
fore Gustavus himself could recover sufficient composure 
tc ddiver his parting address. 

A vast concourse of spectators flocked to Elfsknaben, 
where the fleet lay at anchor, to witness the embarcation 
of the troops. The army amounted only to 15,000, as the 
king wished to lead no greater forces into Germany than 
his resources could maintain : but the soldiers wore train- 
ed to hardship and fatigue, and surpassed by none in tem- 
perance, patience, disciphne, and perseverance. They 
consisted of veterans from the ranks of Mansfeldt and the 
battalions of Poland and Denmark, including 10,000 Scotch 
and English auxiliaries. The command was intrusted 
to generals of experience, distingaished for talents and 
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valour, among whom vras a large proportioD of Britisk 
officers,* 

The squadron had been detained by contrary winds, but 
on the 24th of June it arrived at Rugen, already subdued 
by Leslie ; the troops were landed on the islands of Wollen 
and Usedom» the Imperial garrisons having abandoned the 
fortresses and taken to flight on their approach. The king 
himself was the first that set foot on. shore, where he knelt 
down in presence of his suite, to thank Heaven for the 
safety of the expedition. Passing the strait, he reduced 
Wolgast, and distributed the plunder among his troops. 
His next enterprise was against Stettin, which he was 
anxious to secure before the Imperialists made their apr 
pearance. The possession of this important city was of 
the utmost consequence to Gustavus, by procuring him a 
firm footing in the duchy, the command of the Oder, and 
a powerful friend in his new ally Bogislaus, duke of Pome- 
rania, who covered his rear, and mamtained his conmrnr 
nications with Sweden. By this bold and fortunate com- 
mencement he not only anticipated the Imperialists, then 
advancing by rapid marches, but attracted to his standard 
crowds of veterans, both officers and soldiers. 

The sudden and formidable progress of the invading ar- 
my excited for a time little apprehension at the Imperial 
court The pride of Austria looked with contempt on the 
efiforts of an adventurous enthusiast, who had emerged 
with a handful of men from the sequestered regions of the 
North. Ferdinand had been taught to regard the Swedish 
power as a mere phantom, which could be scared out ol 
Germany without striking a blow ; nor was this delusion 
entirely dissipated by the triumphs which had already sig- 
nalized the career of Gustavus. At Vienna he was called, 
in derision, the ** Snow King," who was kept together by 
the cold, but would melt and disappear as he approached a 
warmer soil. While he was thus ridiculed by his enemies 
in the capital, and even refused the title of royalty by the 

* In his second German campaign, the Swedish army was 
almost entirely commanded by British officers. There were 
not fewer than six generals, thirty colonels, and fifty one infe- 
rior field-officers.— Modem Hist., vol. vii. (fol. ed.), p. 324. 
Hiimet's Mem. of the House of Haraill hi, vol. i., p. 104i 
Hii Tie's Life of Gustavus Ai 7lphut, vol. i. 
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Electors assembled at Ratisbon, his brave troops were re^ 
ducing one strong town after another, and preparing to ex- 
tend their conquests to the Austrian frontier. 

While famine, desertion, and the fatal effects of a north- 
em climate were daily thinning the ranks of the enemy, 
the Scandinavians, in this latter respect, had a decided ad- 
vantage. To them, a German winter had no rigoura to in- 
terrupt their operations, and they were provided with 
dresses of skeepskins, so as to be able to keep the field in 
the most inclement season. Master of all Pomerania, 
Gustavus entered Mecklenburg, and soon succeeded in re 
storing the exiled dukes, who had been supplanted in their 
hereditary dominions by Wallenstein. In Brandenburg the 
Swedes took Frankfort, in the presence of Tilly, at the 
head of S0,000 men. The Imperialists, however, got pos- 
session of Magdeburg, which was plundered and burned 
(10th May, 1631), amid scenes of the most revolting 
atrocity. Although the Swedish hero was moving with a 
strong force in the immediate neighbourhood, he could af- 
ford the town no relief, and was compelled, in consequence 
of the loud complaints of the Protestants, to vindicate his 
conduct by a written explanation, in whidi he showed that 
all his endeavoura to save the place had been frustrated by 
the timid policy of the Electors of Saxony and Branden- 
burg, who jetased to grant his army a free passage through 
their territories. 

This misfortune was speedily counterbalanced by subse- 
quent advantages. Gustavus had gained a formidable ac- 
cession of strength by the. alliance which he concluded 
(Jan., 1631) with France, while Ferdinand, by his exorbitant 
subsidies, had excited a general discontent among the Ger- 
man princes, who held a convention at Leipsig for adopt- 
ing measures of self-defence. Several of them even join- 
ed the Swedish standard, the most powerful of whom were 
the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, the Landgrave 
of Hesse-(3assel, and the Duke of Mecklenburg. The Czar 
of Muscovy had shortly before sent ambassadora to renew 
his friendship and to offer assistance. In terms of the 
treaty concluded with Charles I. of England, the Marquis 
of Hamilton arrived at Usedom with 6000 auxiliaries, so 
that with the levies from France and those supplied by his 
queen, the king's army amounted to nearly 20,000 troops, 
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exclusive of those with his generals in different "parts of 
Germany. 

On being joined by the Saxons, Gustavus crossed the 
Elbe near Torgau, and gave battle to Tilly (Sept. 7), who 
had made himself master of Leipsig. The victory was com- 
plete ; neither the courage nor the discipline of the Impe- 
rialists could withstand the terrible onset of the Swedes, 
and the unerring musketry of the Scottish auxiliaries. 
The king, distinguished by a green feather in his hat, dis- 
played throughout the whole combat the most consummate 
skill and bravery, being ably aided by Count Horn and the 
Elector of Saxony. .Tilly effected his retreat, and nar- 
rowly escaped having the disgrace of imprisonment added 
to his other misfortunes. But the most grievous disaster 
of adl was the pain of surviving his reputation, and of 
losing in a single day the fruits of his whole preceding 
campaigns. The slaughter was very great ; of the enemy 
7000 were killed, and above 5000 wounded or made pris- 
oners, besides the entire loss of their camp and artillery. 
Of the Saxons, about 2000 fell, and scarcely 700 of the 
Swedes. 

The conqueror was now at liberty to direct his march 
against any part of the Austrian dominions. Puffendorff 
and other historians have censured him for committing the 
error of Hannibal at Cannee, by not following up his recent 
success, and advancing directly to Vienna ; but the saga- 
cious hero deemed it unsafe to cariy the war into the cen- 
tral provinces of the empire, while the Catholic armies 
might harass his rear, or perhaps recover the territories 
he had already subdued. Accordingly, leaving tiie con- 
quest of Bohemia to the Elector of Saxony, Gustavus press- 
ed onward into Franconia, pursuing his victorious career 
to the borders of Switzerland. The rapidity with which he 
traversed Germany from the Elbe to the Rhine, resembled 
the speed of a journey rather than the laborious progress 
of a campaign. Towns and fortresses surrendered at his 
approach, and the inhabitants, vanquished by the terror of 
his name, fled without daring to oppose his invincible le- 
gions. The bishopric of Wurtzburg was cleared of the Im- 
perial garrisons, and submitted to his arms. In Marieiv- 
barg, the capital, which was carried by storm, the king 
found a valuable library, which he caus^ to be transport- 
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ed to U^sala. Frankfort opened its gates without resist- 
ance to the Protestants, who soon m^e themselves mas- 
ters of the whole course of the Maine, and, crossing the 
Rhine at Stockstadt, they dispersed the Spaniards who at- 
tempted to dispute their passage. Oppenheim and Mentz 
were reduced alter a desperate resistance. Manheim was 
gained through the prudent measures of Duke Bernard of 
Weimar. Spire offered to raise troops for the liberating 
army ; and, with the exception of Frankenthal, Swedish col- 
ours were seen flying on the ramparts over the whole pa- 
latinate. 

Gustavus next durected his course towards the Moselle, 
and even threatened to overrun Alsace and Lorraine. The 
vicinity of the Scandinavian hero to the Papal States fur- 
nished his enemies with a plausible argument for attempt- 
ing to withdraw from him the support of his ally Louis 
XIII., by circulating insidious reports that it was his ob- 
ject, after vanquishing Germany, to join the Huguenots in 
France, subdue that kingdom, and perhaps extirpate the 
Catholic religion in Europe by crossing the Alps and seiz 
ing the Keys of St. Peter. 

While the king, with the main army, was thus multiply- 
ing his triumphs on the Rhine, his generals and allies in 
the northern circles were equally successful. Duke Albert 
of Mecklenburg and the gallant Tott recovered from the 
Imperialists all the towns and strongholds in that duchy. 
Ma^eburg, after being closely blockaded by Banner, was 
captured by the Swedes. In Lower Saxony, the states 
levied troops for the Protestant service, while the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel reduced the bishoprics of Fulda, 
Paderbom, and some of the adjacent territories. In Bohe- 
mia the Elector of Saxony was no less fortunate. Prague 
was attacked, and obliged to capitulate. The surrender 
of most of the other towns followed that of the capital, and 
these conquests introduced a change highly favourable to 
the distressed Protestants, many of whom, hitherto in pov- 
erty and exile, again took possession of their properties, 
and resumed the celebration of their proscribed worship. 

The king with the main army on the Rhine, having left 
Oxenstiern to guard his conquests in that quarter, advan- 
ced against Tifly, who, after repulsing General Horn, and 
retaking Bamberg in Franconia, had retirf I toward? the 
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frontier of Bavaria. The capture of Donawerth opened Ui 
the Svedes a passage across the Danube, leaving only the 
small river Lech between them and the dominions of the 
Elector Maximilian, the head of the Catholic League. It 
was on the banks of this petty stream, near the town ol 
Rain, that the fatal action took place, in endeavouring to 
storm the Imperial camp, which deprived Tilly of his life. 
A cannon-ball shattered his leg, and brought his long ca- 
reer to a close, only a few days before he must have sus* 
tained the disgrace of resigning the command to WaUen- 
stein. Bavaria now lay at the mercy of the conqueror ; 
the whole country as far as Munich was speedily reduced, 
and Ratisbon was only saved by the opportune succour 
of a numerous re -enforcement. 

The restcnration of the Duke of Friedland, whose tempo* 
rary dismissal seemed to theClatholics to be the cause of 
all their disasters, gave a new direction to the war. At 
the head of 40,000 men he suddenly appeared before 
Prague, the gates of which were opened by treachery ere 
the Saxons could advance- to its relief. The surrender of 
the capital hastened the fate of the whole kingdom, which 
was restored to its former sovereign in less time than it 
had been conquered. The new generalissimo next bent 
nis march into Bavaria, to check the rapid success of the 
enemy, and avert the danger that threatened Austria. His 
junction with the army of Maximilian obliged Gustavus to 
retire within the walls of Nuremberg, until he could collect 
his troops which were scattered over Germany. Wallen* 
stein invested the place; but, after a tedious blockade, and 
a vain attempt of the Swedes to storm his camp, both par* 
ties separated, having lost nearly 30,000 soldiers by famine 
and the sword in the brief space of three months, without 
producing any decisive result. The brooding storm only 
spared that city to burst with more destructive effect on 
the plains of Saxony. By a sudden movement, the Impe- 
rial army appeared in the circle of liCipsig, and compelled 
the town to surrejider. The design of their crafty com* 
mander was to press on to Dresden, after having overpow- 
ered the Saxons ; but the advance of Gustavus thwarted 
his plans, and hastened that fatal action in which the Hero 
of the North was destined to find a premature grave. 

The resolution of the Swede to march northward in- 
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Stead of prosecuting the yrar in Bavaria, was dictated by 
his SLiadety to retain the watering Elector of Saxony in 
his aOianoe, and prevent him from being won oyer to the 
enemy by the seductive proposals of the emperor. Yield- 
mg to these considerations, he was induced to forego his 
brilliant prospects of. victory in another quarter for the 
sake of a sdUish and inconstant prince, who neither by 
his services nor his attachment was worthy of the sacrt- 
fice. Having rapidly collected his troops, Gustavus reach-* 
ed Nanmberg on the 1st of November, 1632, in time to 
saTe it from the hands of the Imperialists. At Armstadt 
he was joined by Duke Bernard of Weimar, who had been 
sent against Pappenheim in Lower Saxony. As he pass-- 
ed the towns and Tillages, he was received with every to- 
ken of gratitude and a£mratioB, the inhabitants flocking in 
crowds to gaze upon their protector, kneeling before him, 
and struggling for the honour of touching the sheath of his 
sword or the hem of his garment. At Weissenfels, where 
he had resolved to dislodge the enemy, he parted with his 
queen, who never agaiii behdd him till he was laid in his 
c(^ln. 

Wallenstein, afraid to hazard an engagement in the ab^ 
sence of Count Pappenheim, who had been despatched to 
the assistance of Cologne, then threatened by the Dutch, 
avoided the attack, and moved forward into the plain of 
Lutzen, where he awaited the king in full order of battle. 
The Protestants instantly advanced, and tocdc up their po- 
sition on the evening of the same day. The infantry were 
placed in the centre, commanded by Count Brahe. Duke 
Bernard of Weimar was posted with the German cavalry 
on the left wing, and cm the right the Swedes w«re led on 
by the idng^ in person, in order to excite the courage of the 
two nations by mutual rivalry. By the dawn of morning 
ail was in readiness, but a thick fog which covered the 
plain retarded the attack till noon. The pious monarch, 
kneeling in front o( the lines, ofiered up his devotions to 
Heaven ; the whole army, also on their knees, joining in a 
fervent hymn, accompanied with martial music. To ani- 
mate the soldiers, and inspire them with confidence in the 
success of their cause, he rode along the ranks, clad only 
In a leathern doublet and surcoat, his wounds not permit- 
ting him to wear armour. 
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On the first charge they were received with a tremen* 
dous fire of musketry and artillery from the trenches ; but 
they pressed forward with resistless intrepidity, passed the 
high road, carried the batteries, and dispersed the enemy 
with their own cannon. The Imperial brigades, thrown 
into confusion, were already giving way, when their igno- 
minious flight was checked by the presence of their stem 
commander. Re-enforced with fresh troops, they renew- 
ed the attack with increased fury ; and, after a murderous 
conflict, the wearied Swedes, overwhelmed with numbers, 
were driven back with the loss of the battery they had 
captured, and leaving the trenches strewed with their 
•mangled bodies. On the right wing, the first impetuous 
shock of the Finlanders scattered the lightly-mounted Poles 
and Croats i and their disorderly flight was beginning to 
aflfect the rest of the cavalry, when Gustavus received in- 
telligence that his infantry were retiring across the trench' 
es, and that the left wing were severely annoyed by the 
heavy fire of the Austrian artillery. Placing himself at the 
head of a regiment, he flew with the rapidity of lightning 
to the spot ; but, from the speed at which he rode, only a 
few horsemen could keep pace with him, among whom 
was Francis Albert, duke of Saxe-Lauenburg. 

In his eagerness to rally the wavering troops and dis- 
cover a favourable point of attack, he spurred forward 
close to the enemy's lines, his shortness of sight unfortu- 
nately preventing him from being aware of the danger. 
The plainness of his dress might have afforded him some 
security, had not a soldier reiharked that every one re- 
spectfully made way for him Judging from that circum- 
stance that he was a person of distinction, he levelled his 
musket and fired at the very moment when the remainder 
of the squadron was hurrying up to his assistance. " The 
king bleeds ! the king is shot !" immediately resounded 
through the Swedish ranks, spreading terror and conster- 
nation among the troops. " It is nothing, follow me," ex- 
claimed the intrepid hero, collecting his whole strength, 
and endeavouring to conceal his shattered arm, lest they 
should be discouraged by the sight of his bleeding wound. 
Overcome with pain and nearly fainting, he requested the 
Duke of Lauenburg to lead him secretly out of the tumult; 
but. while moving oflT, he received a second shot through 
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ihe back ; and, sinking from his horse, he 'whispered with 
a dying Toice to his guide, " Brother, I am gone ; look to 
your own life." A shower of balls, several of which pier- 
ced him as he fell, dispersed his attendants, and the ex- 
piring monarch was left to breathe his last in the hands of 
the Croatian plunderers. His steed, covered with blood 
and fleeing without its rider, announced the dismal tidings 
9f his loss to the anny. A deadly struggle took place with 
(lie enemy for the possession of his remains, and contin- 
acd until the lifeless corpse was buried under a heap of 
l^miscuous slaughter. 

The fate of their beloved king, instead of dispiriting the 
wldicrs, inspired them with redoubled energy. Their 
courage was excited to a pitch of phrensy and madness, 
m which ilte terrors of danger and death were alike disre- 
larded. The left wing of the Imperialists was entirely 
Seaten out of the field by the Northern battalions under 
Genial Horn, who rush^ upon them a second time with 
the fuiy of Kojia. The centre of the Swedish infantry, 
commanded by Kniphausen and Duke Bernard of Wei- 
mar, in whom the noble enthusiasm of the departed mon- 
arch seemed to revive, advanced again to the trenches 
which they passed, and once more took possession of the 
battery. A panic ocized the foe, they retired in confusion, 
and the battle appeared all but won, when the unexpected 
arrival of Pappenheim, with his cuirassiers and dragoons 
from Halle, deprived the Protestants of every advantage 
they had gained. His presence rallied the fugitives ; the 
combat was renewed with more destructive fury, and the 
exhausted Swedes, overpowered with fresh numbers, were 
driven beyond the trenches, leaving several regiments dead 
upon the spot. Wallenstein himself was seen riding with 
cool intrepidity amid the hottest of the fray, assisting the 
distressed, and animating the brave by his example. His 
mantle was pieh;ed with several balls, but the valiant Pap- 
penheim was less fortunate, having been shot through the 
heart while daringly pushing his way into the enemy's 
ranks, in the eager hope of encountering his royal antago- 
nist, the Hero of the North, whose fate he learned with a 
smile of joy only a moment liefore death had closed his 
own eyes forever. 

'Hie conflict seemed to grow more bloody as it drew to 
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wards a close ; both sides exerted their power and sIdU to 
the utmost; without strength to conquer, neither would 
submit to yield, and they separated at last only when dark- 
ness intervened, each man sheathing his weapon because 
he could not find his adversary. The scales of victory 
were equally poised, and the balance might have lieen 
turned in favour of that party who should Sake possession 
of the artilleTy, the whole of which remained all nifirht on 
the field. But Wallenstein made a hasty retreat to Leip^ 
sig, and was followed next day by the scattered remnant 
of his troops, without their colours, and nearly destitute 
of arms and accoutrements. The Duke of Weimar allowed 
his wearied brigades a short repose between Lutzen and 
WeissenfelB, but near enough to the scene of action to pre* 
vent the foe fh)m taking advantage of his retirement. The 
whole plain was strewed with the dead and the dying. 
Many of the principal nobility had fallen on both sides, 
and more than 9000 men were numbered among the slain. 
The battle was celebrated as a victory in all the Austrian 
and Spanish dominions, but the rapidity with wtuch Wal- 
lenstein evacuiated Saxony was sufficient evidence that he 
confessed his defeat. 

To the Protestants the triumph was a melancholy one, 
and the glory of conquest dearly bought. He who had led 
them to the fi^ld returned not with them to partake of 
their joys or receive their congratulations. When the 
tumult of battle had ceased, the first anxiety of the Swedes 
was to recover the dead body of their king. " Aiter a long 
search" (to use the words of Schiller), ** the corpse was dis- 
covered not far from the great stone which, for a hundred 
years before, stood between Lutzen and the canal; and 
which^ from the memorable disaster of that day, still bears 
the name of the * Stone of the Swede,' covered with blood 
and wounds so as scarcely to be recognised, trampled be- 
neath the hoofs of the cavalry, stripped of its ornaments 
and clothes by the rude hands of the plunderers. The 
body was drawn from beneath a heap of slain, conveyed 
to Weissenfels, and there delivered up to the lamentations 
of the army and the last embraces of his queen." These 
sympathies were not confined to his immediate followers.* 

* The fftll nf GuAtavus excited a great •ef««ation throughout 
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the Protestants beheld with dismay the prostration of 
their hopes, which they had identified with their great 
leader ; and the emperor himself is said to have betrayed 
signs of deep emotion at the sight of the royal doublet 
stained with gore. Sweden was inconsolable for the loss 
of .her illustrious monarch, and the tears of Germany were 
shed with unfeigned sorrow over his ((rave 

History has uniformly borne honourable testimony to the 
character of this celebrated prince. That there was no 
leaveii of selfish ambition mixed with the higher motives 
by which he was actuated, it would be too much to assert. 
His zeal for the reformed faith led him to aim at the estab- 
lishment of a power which might have ultimately vested 
him with the Imperial crown and the sovereignty of the 
whole Continent The homage which he exacted from 
Augsburg and other cities, his reluctance to surrender sev- 
eral of tl^ conquered states to their legitimate owners, and 
his open attempts to bestow the territory of Mentz on the 
Elector of Brandenburg as the dower of his daughter Chris- 
tina, all tend to corroborate the presumption that he medi- 
tated the erection of a kingdom for himself on the ruins 

Europe. In Ellis's Original Letters (second series, 1827) there 
is a curious account of this event, in a letter from one Mr. Pary 
(in London) to Sir Thomas Puckering, communicating " the 
newes brought out of Dutcbland (Dec. 2, 1632) by a Germnn 
named Dalbier." "The king (saith hee) b6ing sbott on the 
arme with a pistoll, caird to his cousin, Bernard, duke of Weymar, 
to make way for his retreat, that hee might goe and dresse his 
wound. But as the word was in his mouth, an horseman of the 
enemy prying the king steadfastly in the face, said. You are the 
birde wee baue so longlookt for, and with that shott him through 
the body with a brace of bulletts, sp that the king fell off hia 
horse starke ded, and Duke Bernard slewe the man that had 
thus killed him. But that which soundes harshe and incredible 
m all men's ears is, that the kmge's body thus falling should bee 
so much neglected, as to be left all day and all night in the field, 
and to be found next morning stript stark naked among the pro- 
miscuous carcasses!" Other accounts contradicted this re- 
port, ** and yesteiday fsajrs this writer) there was at least L.200 
layd in wagers that ne is still alive. Mr. James Maxwell's 
brother said, * hee would lay ten to One the king was dead,' 
whereupon suche a throng of people came about him with goldo 
in their haniles, as almost putt him out of counter ance, and 
roa<ie him glad to accept n<} more but three pieces." 
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of the house of Austria. Denmark and Saxony viewed 
his greatness with jealousy and alarm ; and France, appre- 
hending a second irruption of the Goths, began to look 
abroad for the means of checking his progress, and main- 
taining the pohtical equilibrium of Europe. With his sud- 
den decease these gloomy anticipations vanished. Perhaps 
his reputation has suffered unjustly ; but, whatever his de- 
signs may have been, death preserved his fame unsullied, 
and it cannot be disputed that, so long as he Uved, his vic- 
tories were greatly instrumental in promoting the Protest- 
ant cause and the hberties of Germany. 

In military talents he was unquestionably without a 
rival. Familiar with the tactics of Greece and Rome, he 
had discovered a more effective system of warfare, which 
was afterward adopted by the most distinguished generals 
of the time. He diminished the large and unwieldy masses 
of cavalry, in order to render their movements more active 
and rapid ; and, with the same view, he placed his battalions 
at a greater distance from each other. His army was 
drawn up in two Unes instead of one, as was the usual 
practice, that the second might advance in the event of the 
first giving way. The strictest discipline was maintained 
among the troops ; 'all outrages were punished with rigid 
severity, especially impiety, theft, gambhng, and duelhng. 
The eye of the leader was directed with the same vigilance 
to the morals as to the martial training of his soldiers ;, 
every regiment formed a circle round its chaplain for morn- 
ing and evening prayers ; and in all these duties Gustavus 
was at once the legislator and the most scrupulous observer 
of the law. The frugality which he enjoined on others he 
practised himself; his tent displayed neither silver nor 
gold ; and with the meanest in his ranks he shared their 
hardships and their humble fare. Brave even to rashness, 
he forgot the perils by which he was surrounded, until the 
career of the hero and the reign of the king ended in the 
death of a common soldier.* 

The animating spirit of the war had fled ; the disconso- 
late Protestants considered their ruin as inevitable, whLe 

* Schiller, vol. ii., b. iii. Harte's Life of Gustavus Adolphu*. 
Puffendorff, Commentar. de Rebus Suecicis, lib. xzvi. MauviU 
Ion, Hist, de Gustave Adolphe. Heeren, Polit. Syst of Europe, 
roi. i., p. 142-160. 
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the emperor gathered fresh courage from the death of a 
dreaded rival. The result showed how fallible are aU hu- 
man calculations on contingent events. A master mind 
had fallen, but its glorious example had raised up others. 
Many able generals, who had hitherto been the mere in- 
struments of a superior will, stepped forward to exercise 
their individual prowess, and to seek in their own talents 
those resources which they had found in the extraordinary 
genius of their commander. Accordingly, the designs of 
Gustavus were carried on by a succession of distinguished 
warriors and statesmen, who were conversant with his 
political views, and had been trained under his eye in the 
military art. The supreme direction of affairs was intrust- 
ed to Chancellor Oxenstiem, the favourite and first minis- 
ter of the late king. The deceased monarch had left no 
male heir to the ceowb, which was settled on his infant 
daughter Christina ; but the regency, consisting of Hve of 
the principal officers of state, resolved to prosecute with 
fresh vigour those operations which had already reflected 
80 much glory on the national character. 

Every measure was adopted that tended to the security 
0/ the kingdom and the success of the campaign. To 
cheek the intrigues of Ladislaus of Poland, who had re- 
newed his claim to the Swedish throne, all intercourse 
with that country was prohibited ; while the renewal of the 
alliance with the Czar of Muscovy, the inveterate enemy 
of the Poles, seemed effectually to prevent any attempt to 
enforce these pretensions by the sword. Denmark, which 
the emperor had hoped to draw over to his interest by em- 
broiling her in a quarrel with Sweden, pursued a very dif- 
ferent course of policy. The death of his rival, and the 
strong desire which Christian IV. cherished of reuniting 
the Northern crowns by matching his son Ulric with the 
young queen, inclined him to remain neuter instead of 
Ustening to the suggestions of Austria. England, Holland, 
and France proffer^ assurances of their continued friend- 
ship; but the most efficient ally was the latter power, 
whose troops, under Guebriant, Condc, Turenne, and other 
officers, powerfuUy seconded the exertions of the Swedes. 

The Protestant union, however, had to contend with 
many disadvantages. With the death of its leader, the 
temporary bond of coalition was dissolved, and the confed- 
TI.— F 
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cracy, deprived of ifs presiding genius, if not entirely bro* 
icen up, was threatened with ruin by the spirit of division 
among its own members, several of whom resumed their 
former independence, or entered into alliance with the em- 
peror. Nothwithstanding these unpropitious circumstan- 
ces, the warlike energies of Sweden, directed by a succes- 
sion of able native commanders, Horn, Banner, Torsten- 
son, and Wrangel, aided by Duke Bernard of Weimar, the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and other petty princes of 
Germany, triumphed over every difficulty. Even the trea- 
ty of Prague (1635), which reconciled the Elector of Sax- 
ony with the emperor, and detached so many Protestant 
states from active interference in the war, could not arrest 
the victorious career of the Swedish generals. Under 
their auspices, the struggle was honourably maintained for 
sixteen years, during which the entire continent from the 
Danube to the Baltic became the alternate prey of the vic- 
tors and the vanquished. 

The treachery and fall of Wallenstein favoured the 
progress of the confederates, but Without bringing with it 
those advantages which they had anticipated. Their suc- 
cesses in Westphalia, Saxony, and Franconia, the victories 
of Oldendorf, Domitz, and Wittsbach (1636), and the tri- 
umphs of Duke Bernard over the Austrians upon the Rhine, 
were fully counterbalanced by the defeat of the Saxons at 
Steinau, of the Swedes at Nordlingen and Rhenfeldt, and 
of the French at Freyberg. As this sanguinary war, the 
details of which belong to European rather than Swedish 
history, drew to a close, fortune seemed more and more to 
desert the Imperialists. The pacification by which it was 
terminated was the celebrated treaty of Munster, or peace 
of Westphalia, the preliminaries of which were signed at 
Hamburg so early as 1641, although it was not finaUy con- 
cluded until the 24th of October, 1648. This convention, 
while it gave an effectual check to the ambition of Austria, 
established, at the same time, a new fundamental law in 
the empire, and secured the mutual toleration of its differ 
ent religious communities. 

The terms on which Sweden retired from the contest 
were highly honourable and advantageous. From an ob- 
scure and isolated state, she was now elevated to the rank 
of a first-rate power. It was stipulated that, besides a 
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gratuity of five millions of crowns to the anny, she should 
retain the archbishopric of Bremen and the bishopric of 
Verden secularized, the whole of Upper Pomerania, Stet- 
tin, the Isle of Rugen, and the city of Wismar ; all to be 
holden as fiefs of the empire, with three votes in the diet. 
Some of her historians have alleged that she might, by 
prolonging the struggle for another campaign, have extort- 
ed more humiliating concessions from Austria, as she 
maintained at the signature of the peace above a hundred 
garrisons in Germany, several fortresses in the heart of the 
Imperial dominions, and a fine veteran army of nearly 
70,000 troops, supported chiefly at the enemy's expense. 
But these favourable circumstances were more than coun- 
terbalanced by the increasing distresses that prevailed at 
home, and the continuance of hostilities between France 
and Spain, which would have devolved on the Swedish re- 
gency the whole burden and hazard of a doubtful contest, 
at an expense of blood and treasure that might ultimately 
have ruined the kingdom. 

Denmark was also included in the peace of WestphaUa; 
but the events of the preceding campaigns, which had con 
tributed so materially to the elevation of the rival state, 
had proportionally depressed her influence in the political 
scale. While the Swedish flag waved on the Danube, cer- 
tain hostile indications on her part attracted the storm 
which desdated the Imperial dominions to the coasts of 
the Baltic. The mediation of Christian IV. had often been 
invoked during the war, and his alliance was courted in 
vain both by the Catholic and Protestant leaders. The 
object constantly kept in view by the court of Copenhagen 
throughout these negotiations, was to contribute to the 
conclusion of such a peace as might guaranty the inde 
pendence of the Protestant states in Germany, and to ex 
elude the Swedes from such territorial acquisitions on the 
Baltic and the Elbe as might endanger the security of 
Denmark.* 

* Christian's jealousy of Sweden led him to form the reman 
tic scheme of subduing that kingdom, and destroying the trade 
of its allies, the Dutch, in the Baltic. Spain favoured the design, 
and embarked a body of troops, who were to join the Danes be- 
fore Stockholm ; but the defeat of the Spanish fleet in the fint 
ish Channel by Van Tromp frustrated the whole project. One 
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, As this policy conflict^ with Chanoellor Oxenstiem's 
eager desire to obtain, for his owu country, iiossession of 
Pomerania and the bjjshopric of Bremen, as an indemnity 
for tlie vast sacrifices they liad made in the common 
cause, that astute minister assembled the Swedish diet in 
1643, and laid before a committee of their body the mo- 
tives and pretexts of the war which he was already pre- 
pared to wage against the rival kingdom. The obstacles 
which Christian, had thrown in the way of their navigation 
in the Sound, the burdens he imposed on their commerce, 
and the jealousy with which he had laboured to obstruct 
the progress of their arms, all tended to confirm the 
Swedes in their determination to seek revenge ; nor could 
the exhausted state of the nation, nor the embarrassments 
in which they were placed in Germany, deter them from 
canying their resolution into immediate effect. It was, 
besides, of the highest importance, now that deliberations 
for peace had commenced, to diminish the influence which 
Denmark might exert over these councils to the injury of 
her neighbour. 

The unbounded authority of the chancellor easily pro- 
cured the approval of a design, the poUcy of which seemed 
dear, however equivocal its justice. Of these intentions 
Torstenson had been secretly apprized, and in September, 
1643, he suddenly left Moravia and moved into Silesia. 
The cause of this step no one knew, nor was it until he had 
reached Haveiberg on the I^be, alter various marches and 
countermarches to conceal his real object, that he aston- 
ished his troops by informing them of his purpose to lead 
them against the Danes. Crossing that river earty in De- 
cember, he fell like a thunderbolt upon the defenceless 
province of Holstein. Hostilities commenced without any 
previous declaration of war ; and so well had the secret 
been kept, that neither France nor Holland, nor even the 

Brockman, a German, likewise propoeed to Christian a plan for 
ruining the traffic of Holland to the Levant, by opening a direct 
intercourse with Persia through the rivers that fall into the B lU 
tic, and avoiding the Sound by cutting a canal across Holstein. 
An embassy was actnally sent to the Persian court, and ten tons 
of gold were otfered to the Czar for liberty to pass through his 
doouDiooa The extravagance of these projects excited nothing 
Ni ridicule.— Mod, Univ. Hist., vf>l. xii., p. 169. 
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Danish minister himself, entertained the slightest sa8pi« 
cion that such an attack was meditated. Meeting with no 
resistance, the Swedes poured Uke an inundation through 
the two duchies of Holstein and Sleswig, all the fortresses 
of which, except Rendsburg and Gluckstadt, were taken, 
and the whole peninsula overrun from the Elbe to the 
Skaw. Another army under Gustavus Horn penetrated 
simultaneously into Scania, and advanced to Helsingborg 
on the Sound, so that all communication between the cOn- 
tinental and insular provinces was intercepted ; and no- 
thing but the severity of the weather prevented the inva-« 
ders from carrying the war into Zealand and Fionia, and 
thus completing the conquest of the kingdom. 

To repel this unexpected aggression. Christian had urged 
the senate and the nobility to furnish him with the neces^ 
sary supplies ; but the country owed its means of defence 
chiefly to his own personal exertions. He endeavoured to 
equip a fleet adequate to prevent the enemy from passing 
the narrow arms of the sea, and embarked early in the 
spring with a view to attack Gottenborg ; but the approach 
of the Dutch squadron, which came to assist the Swedes, 
compelled him to raise the blockade. Although he failed 
in the main object of his expedition, he succeeded in ef* 
fecting a diversion by withdrawing the enemy from tho 
invasion of Scania, to the defence of their new commercial 
capital of Gothland. The Dutchmen took shelter behind 
the island of Syltoe, on the west coast of Sleswig, where 
they were cannonaded by Christian ; but their small draught 
of water enabled them to lie beyond the reach of his guns 
and at last they made their escape to Holland. 

The indefatigable monarch now returned to Copenhagen 
and refitted another expedition of forty vessels, with which 
he set sail after arranging his worldly afllhirs, and confer- 
ring the regency of the kingdom on his son Prince Chris- 
tian. On the Ist of July a battle took place with the 
Swedes under the gallant Fleming, near the island of Fe- 
meren, in which the Danish high-admiral was killed, and 
the king himself wounded in the eye by a splinter. The 
enemy*8 squadron, after ten hours of heavy cannonading, 
was compelled to retire in a shattered condition into the 
Bay of Kiel, where they were again attacked the following 
day The death of Flemuig might have secured victory 
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for the Danes ; but Greneral Wrangel, an officer who had 
earned high renown in the German war, assumed the 
command, and made his escape to the open sea unper- 
ceived by Admiral Gait, who had been left to watch their 
movements. On his return to Copenhagen, the latter was 
tried for his negligence and condemned to death. The 
Swedish squadron was again joined by the Dutch at Cal- 
mar, and the combined fleet, consisting of more than thirty 
vessels, encountered Christian near Laaland (October 13), 
where they gained a complete victory, fifteen out of seven 
teen Danish ships having been taken, burned, or stranded. 
From this fatal blow their navy did not recover until its 
supremacy in the Baltic was once more asserted, in the 
reign of Christian V., under the auspices of that renowned 
admiral, Niels Juel, the pupil and rival of the De Ruyters 
and Van Tromps, and the predecessor of the Adlers and 
the Tordenskiolds, by whom the maritime renown of their 
country was raised to the highest pitch. 

Notwithstanding this disaster, the king had attained his 
great object of preventing the naval force of the enemy 
from renewing the invasion of the Danish islands, as med- 
itated by Torstenson. The war now dwindled down into 
a series of skirmishes and sieges in Jutland and Scania, 
destitute of interest in their details, and unmarked by any 
decisive issue, as neither party could succeed in expelling 
or yanquishiog Uie other. Horn at length rednoed Land- 
aeiona ; and, penetrating into the provinces of Halland and 
Bleking, he defeated the Danes in several rencoonters, and 
took I^olm by assault. On the firontier of Norway the 
Swedes also made some progress, and got possession of 
the island of Berichdm. Tto emperor coold not be ex- 
pected to view this contest wiihindififer»ice; and, accord- 
ingly, he despatched Count Gallas with an army into H<^ 
atein* where he took Kiel, and hoped, by a junctioa with 
the Danes, to shut up the Swedish troops in Jutland. But 
his career was spee£^ chedced by Torstenson, who drove 
him from the dudiy, and deaied the wfacle coarse of the 
Kibe as &r as Mi^jMmrg and Bemborg. 

At length ooofoences for peace be tw ee u the two na- 
tions wvffs opened at Bromsbro. on the fioatier of Scanii 
and CSolhland, under the mediatioQ of France, which tor- 
minated (August, 1645) in the signature of a definitive 
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ty: The exemption of the Swedish navigation from the 
payment of the Sound duties was confirmed and secured 
by the cession of the Danish province of Hailand during 
the space of thirty years, as a pledge for the performance 
of this stipulation. The long-contested district of Jamt- 
land, on the Norwegian frontier, and that part of Herjea- 
dalen on the eastern side of the Dovrefield, with the isles 
of Gothland and Oesel, were also ceded in perpetuity to 
Sweden. Thus did the enterprise and activity of the 
Swedes triumph over all opposition, and gain important 
advantages over a nation formerly their conquerors, at a 
time when they seemed fully occupied and almost exhaust- 
ed with their wars in Germany. 

Christian justly reproached his nobility with their want 
of patriotism as the cause of the hard necessity which had 
compelled him to accept these conditions, sufficiently hu- 
miliating to Denmark, though far from satisfying the exor- 
bitant pretensions of Oxenstiern. In the bitterness of his 
indignation, the aged monarch declared that his nobles 
cared neither for God, country, nor king, when put in corn* 
petition with the sel^h interests of their own order. To 
obviate the recurrence of future danger from that quarter, 
and to prevent the country from being again surprised in 
the same defenceless state, he proposed to the senate to 
abolish the feudal miUtia, and furnish revenues to keep on 
foot a permanent miUtary force by a general scheme of 
taxation, and by farming the crown lands to the highest 
bidder. This equitable proposition was pertinaciously re- 
sisted by the aristocracy, who had hitherto enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of the public domains and regal fiefs, while they 
were entirely exempted from the state burdens, except 
those contributions in money and service voted on extra- 
ordinary occasions by the diet called the Herredag. 

In order to secure the election of his son Frederic to the 
throne (his eldest son Prince Christian having died in 
1647), the king wrote to the senate, desiring them to take 
measures for assembling the gener il national diet, which 
was summoned to meet in April, 1618. But Christian did 
not live to see the appointment of his successor, having 
expired on the ^th of February, at the age of seyenty-rcne, 
aftar a long and unfortunate reign of lifly-two years. The 
character of this mof arch was ailorned with m^iny pripc^ly 
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virtues and excellent qualities, which have justly endeared 
his memory to the Danish and Norwegian nations. His 
heroic valour, warm patriotism, and unwearied devotion 
to the welfare of his subjects, contributed to win their es- 
teem, which was confirmed by the remaifcable afTability of 
his manners, and his adopting, without reserve, their ver- 
nacular language and customs. Most of his predecessors 
of the Oldenburg family were considered as German for- 
eigners, who regarded the country and the people they had 
governed for a century and a half with something like con- 
tempt and aversion. 

Christian was loved as a native, and the feelings he had 
inspired at the outset of his reign continued unabated du- 
ring his whole life. When not engaged in war, he fre- 
quently journeyed through the various provinces of Den- 
mark, and never failed to make an annual voyage to Nor- 
way, which had long been neglected by the Danish sover- 
eigns. He built Christiania and Christiansand in that 
kingdom, explored its mineral riches, and published a re- 
compilation of its ancient laws, which had become inap- 
plicable to the altered condition of the inhabitants. He 
also constructed the fortresses of Christianopel and Chris- 
tianstadt on the Swedish frontier, Gluckstadt on the Elbe, 
and the suburb of Christianshaven in the Isle of Amager, 
connecting them by a long bridge with the capital, which 
he also improved and embellished with several new public 
edifices, among which were the palaces of Rosenberg and 
Fredericsborg, built in the modem Gothic style, after de- 
signs by the celebrated Inigo Jones, and bearing a striking 
resemblance tu Heriot's Hospital at Edinburgh and St. 
John's College, Oxford, of which it is well Imown that 
distinguished architect furnished the plans. 

Nor was the taste of this monarch confined to erections 
of a civic or ornamental nature only. He had the good 
sense to perceive that the sea was the element which the 
maritime genius of his people had, from the earliest tones, 
indicated as their appropriate theatre of action. With the 
minutest details of ship-buUding and navigation he was fa- 
miliarly acquainted ; he commanded his fleets in person, 
and was even more distinguished as an admiral than a 
general, although in the latter capacity he had merited and 
received the eiSogiums of the greatest captains of his age. 
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He endeavoured to encourage trade and manu^tnrea by 
such means as were deemed at that period the most effi' 
caclous, the establishment of companies with exclDsive 
privileges, and the prohibition of rival prodnctions from 
abroad. With this Tiew an association of merchants to 
irade to India was incorporated in 161S ; they fitted oot 
several vessels, which sailed with a convoy of ships-of- 
war, nnderOveGjedde, to open a commerce witli Ceylon; 
but the traffic of that island being then monopolized by 
the Portuguese, they repaired to the Coromandel coast, 
where they obtained from the Rajah of Tanjore the cessiiHi 
of Tranqaebar, which has continued ever since in pos- 
session of the Danes. Christian likewise rescued the 
trade of Iceland from the hands of the Ilanseatic met- 
chantsj who had abused their privileges to the oppresaion 
af the natives, and established a Banish company to carry 
on the commerce of that island. He also sent out two ex- 
peditions under Admiral Llndenow, to explora (be coasts 
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of Greenland, and endeavour to discover some traces M 
the ancient Norwegian colonies settled there in the te'Ath 
century. These attempts, however, were entirely fruit- 
less ; and it is only in our own times that Runic inscrip- 
tions and other vestiges of the early Scandinavian settlers 
have been found on the west, not on the east coast of 
Greenland, opposite to Iceland, where they had been pre- 
viously sought for, owing to a misconception of the rela- 
tions contained in the sagas. 

The opening, of the trsule to India by the Cape ol Good 
Hope induced Christian to employ a Norwegian navigator, 
Hans Munk, in the search for a northwest passage to Asia. 
That adventurer sailed in 1619 to Greenland, penetrated 
the bay then recently discovered by Hudson, spent the 
winter in the gulf now called Chesterfield Inlet, and, after 
having endured almost incredible hardships, returned to 
Copenhagen without having accomplished an object which 
continued to baffle the improved skill of maritime science, 
until the problem received a solution from the discoveries 
of Ross and Parry. Christian was a bountiful patron of 
letters, and especially of the studies fitted to illustrate the 
national annals and antiquities. As the vernacular tongue 
was only known within his own dominions, he invited the 
celebrated Dutch scholars Meursius and Pontanus to Co- 
penhagen, and employed them to compose a general his- 
tory of the kingdom in Latin, a language that was intelli- 
gible to the learned of all countries.* 

On the accession of Frederic III. the senate renewed 
their attempts to secure the preservation of those hberties 
and privileges which they haid derived from the conces 
sions made to their predecessors by the kings of Denmark 
Their first act was to conft / the regency of the state on 
the four great officers of the crown ; among these was the 

* The principal authorities consulted for the reign of Chris 
tian IV., besides the general histories of Holberg and Baden, 
are Schlegel's ** Geschichte der Konige von Danemark aus den 
Oldenburgischen Stanime." Slange's Kong Kristian den Fi- 
erdes Historic, translated into German with yaluable annota- 
tions by Schlegel ; also the various colleo^ions of Nyertip and 
Suhm relating to this monarch. I'he Swedish authorities for 
this period are Loccen., lib. ix. Pnffend., torn, vi., lib. vi 
Archenholz, Vie de Christine, torn. i. 
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grand-master, Corfitz Ulfeld, who had married a daughter 
of Christian IV. by a lady of an ancient and noble famiJy 
whom he liad espoused ^* with the left hand," according to 
the usage of the times, after the death of his queen, Anna 
Oatherina of the house of Brandenburg. Ulfeld was a man 
remarkable for the versatility of his talents, his love of 
pleasure, his taste for splendour, and a boundless ambition, 
which was believed to aim at nothing less than the crown 
itself. He had enjoyed and abused the favour of the late 
king, whose strong partiality for his son-in-law excited the 
jealousy of the other senators. They resolved, therefore, 
to anticipate and defeat his alleged designs by hastily draw- 
ing up a capitulation, which they presented to Prince Fred- 
eric as the condition of his election to the vacant throne. 
This instrument was still more favourable to the preten- 
sions of the senatorial oligarchy than any which had been 
extorted from the house of Oldenburg. Ulfeld had con- 
trived to insert in it a stipulation, that every vacancy in 
the senate should be filled up by the nobility of that prov- 
ince in which the deceased senator had resided, nomina- 
ting several candidates, one of whom they were to select 
as a member of their own body. The great officers of the 
crown and the stadtholder of Norway were also in future 
to be appointed by the king, from a list of those candidates 
presented to him on the part of the senate. The restric- 
tions thus imposed upon the monarch reduced the regal 
authority to a mere shadow, like that of the Doge of Ven- 
ice. The deputies of the clergy, burghers, and peasants 
refused to sanction these exclusive privileges ; warm de- 
bates arose, which terminated in the recognition of Fred- 
eric's elevation to the throne, but at the same time gave 
presage of the approaching tempest that was soon to lay 
prostrate the aristocracy, and vest in the crown the pow- 
ers of an absolute and unlimited sovereignty. 

At the accession of this monarch, the alairs of Denmark, 
both internally and externally, were in a state of unusual 
depression. The military force had been wasted in the 
late German wars, and her marme destroyed in the con- 
flict with Sweden, while Norway seemed disposed to as- 
sume a republican form of government. Her treasury was 
exhausted^ her nobility insolent, her people discontented 
and impoveriihed by having the whole burden of taxation 
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thrown on their shoulders. Sweden, on the other hand, 
had acquired a renown in the field, and a passion for con- 
quest, which rendered her more formidable than ever to 
the neighbouring states. The pohtical helm was still 
guided by the experience of Oxenstiem, who had already 
shown himself as implacable in his enmity to Denmark as 
he was keenly alive to the honour and interests of his own 
country. 

To ward off the danger which threatened the kingdom 
from that quarter, Frederic and his senate endeavoured 
to form a close connexion with the United Provinces, 
whose commercial intercourse with the Baltic iuduced 
them to hold thebalanceof power between the two North- 
ern states with an even hand, in order to prevent either 
from obtaining a decided ascendency. With this viow, 
Ulfeld was despatched to Holland, where he had been em- 
ployed in very important and difficult negotiations during 
the late reign. The result of his present mission was the 
signature of two treaties, one of alliance, and the oth- 
er of redemption, as it was called, by which Dutch ves- 
sels were exempted from all duties, as well as visitation 
and search, on the passage of the Sound, for thirty-six 
years, on the payment of 120,000 rix-dollars annually. 
These compacts were immediately ratified by Frederic, 
whose pecuniary necessities made him anxious to receive 
the sum of 200,000 rix-doUars, which the states-general 
agreed to pay in advance on account of this commutation. 
But the conduct of Ulfeld in this affair was severely ar- 
raigned on his return to Copenhagen by the court faction, 
who recorded his influence with envy, and were imbol- 
dened in their projects by the countenance of the young 

?ueen, Sophia Amelia, daughter to the Duke of Brunswick- 
•uneburg. To humble his pride, the titles and privileges 
conferred on his mother, Christina Munk, by the late king, 
wero withdrawn. To avoid the machinations of his ene- 
mies, he retired to Sweden, where his fascinating quali- 
ties recommended him to the favour of the queen, and 
where he employed his talents in endeavouring to stir up 
war against his native country. His private property was 
sequestrated, while the fiefs and honours which he held 
were conferred on his adversaries in the senate. 
Hostilities having broken out in 1653 between the Uni- 
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ted ProTinces and the English commonwealth, the states- 
general demanded from Frederic the succour stipulated 
by the treaty of alliance of 1649 ; but the Danish exchequer 
being in a state of complete dilapidation, a new arrange- 
ment was proposed by the government, as more advanta- 
geous to themselves, and perhaps equally beneficial to Hol- 
land, by which they engaged to keep up a fleet of twenty 
ressels in the Sound, for the purpose of excluding the Eng- 
ish flag from the Baltic. For the support of this squad- 
ron the states-general agreed to pay an annual subsidy of 
• 92,000 rix-doUars; the redemption treaty was annulled, 
. ';id the Dutch shipping were to pay the Sound duties im- 
i^^sed by the former treaty of Christianopel. Denmark 
thus became involved in the war between the two repub- 
lics, but her eflTorts were confined to depredations on the 
English commerce in the Baltic, for which the Protector 
Cromwell made a spirited remonstrance through his envoy 
Bradshaw, and aAerward exacted compensation by the 
treaty of peace concluded in 1654, not from the Danish 
government, but from that of Holland, at whose instigation 
twenty-two English merchantmen, laden with materials 
for ship-building, had been seized in the harbour of Copen- 
hagen, and confiscated by the king's order before a formal 
declaration of hostilities was made. 

During these proceedings in Denmark the reign of Chris- 
tina had come to a voluntary termination. The character 
of this extraordinary princess will scarcely find a parallel 
in history. She had discovered an early passion for sci- 
ence and literature ; and, after having enjoyed all that hu- 
man greatness could command, she began, while yet in 
the prime of life, to afifect a contempt of power and courtly 
splendour, and evinced a strong desire to withdraw from 
the administration of state afifairs to the tranquil shades 
of philosophical retirement. The love of distinction was 
her ruling foible; but, instead of seeking it in the cabinet or 
in the camp, she preferred to gratify that desire by extend- 
ing her patronage to letters and the polite arts. It was 
her ambition to be thought the sovereign of the learned 
world, and to dictate in the lyceum as she had done in the 
senate. Poets and painters, mathematicians and meta- 
l^ysicians, became her greatest favourites. She drew to 
her eourt Grottno. Voesius, Des Cartes, and other eminent 
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men, whom she liberally rewarded. She affected to cor- 
respond with the most celebrated scholars in Europe, and 
readily purchased, at an extravagant price, the works of 
some of the best Italian masters. 

But fnttery seduced her into notions alien to the natu- 
ral dictates of the female heart, and she forfeited her title 
to superior wisdom by laying claim to tastes and inclina- 
lions which she did not possess. The fine paintings of 
I'itian were clipped and mangled to fit the panels of her 
gallery; her studies in general were too antiquated and 
abstract to give lustre to her character as a woman, and, 
by occupying too much of her attention, they were inju- 
rious to her reputation as a queen. She acceded to the 
peace of Westphalia more from a desire to gratify her lit- 
erary propensities than out of any regard for the happiness 
of Sweden or the repose of Europe. Still she found the 
cares of government too troublesome, and, with a view to 
indulge her in her favoiurite amusements, without disad- 
vantage to the state, the senate proposed that she should 
marry her cousin, the Count Palatine Charles Gustavus, 
for whom she had been destined from her infancy, and thus 
devolve the weight of the administration upon her hus- 
band. • That prince had distinguished himself in the Ger- 
.man wars under Torstenson, and appears to have been a 
favourite with the queen, who corresponded with him in 
his absence, and seemed flattered with his gallantries, al- 
though she declined to receive his addresses. Like the 
English Ehzabeth, though not impenetrable to the softer 
passion, she preferred to reign in solitary undivided power, 
rather than consent to surrender her liberty, or share her 
throne with a partner. She prevailed with the states, 
however, in 1650, to declare Charles her successor, a meas- 
ure by which she hoped to secure her own repose, to 
maintain the tranquillity of Sweden, and repress the ambi- 
tion of those powerful nobles who, knowing that she was 
the last of the royal line, might endeavour, in the event of 
her death, to introduce new schemes of government, or 
ofTer pretensions to the crown. The appointment accord- 
ingly took place in 1652, and passed through the usual 
forms. 

But neither the pursuits of Christina nor her purpose to 
abdicate were agreeable to the nation. Refinement and 
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literature had made but little progress among the Swedes, 
whose martial spirit was now at its height ; and they mur- 
mured to see the daughter of the great Gustavus Adolpbus 
devoting her time and talents to the study of dead lan- 
guages, the collecting of mededs, pictures, and statues, oi* 
the still more profitless occupation of disputing about innate 
ideas, and metaphysiced theories to prove the existence of 
the material universe. Their displeasure was still more 
increased when they found the resources of the kingdom 
exhausted, and the nobler cares of royalty neglected for 
what, they considered to be mere childish amusements. 
Again the queen was importuned to lay aside her purpose 
of resigning, and consent to take a husband. Whether 
from caprice, or the pathetic solicitations of Oxenstiem, 
she agreed to abandon her project of quitting the sover- 
eignty, and to resume the administration, on condition that 
she should be no more pressed to marry, as she alleged 
there were certain duties required in the nuptial bond with 
which she could never prevail on herself to comply. 

Her subjects were now beginning to taste the blessings 
of repose, and flattering themselves with the belief that 
her reign would be long and prosperous, when her deter- 
mination to abdicate the throne suddenly returned. The. 
senate convened at Upsala (June, 1654), and heard her res- 
olution in silent astonishment. She there solemnly divest- 
ed herself of all authority, resigned the crown to her cousin, 
who assumed the title of Charles X., and dismissed the as- 
sembly in an eloquent speech, which drew tears from all 
present, recapitulating the various transactions of her reign, 
and the numerous instances of her care and affection for 
her people. 

Christina was only at the age of twenty-nine when she 
renounced the honours and functions of royalty. Follow- 
ing the romantic bent of her mind, and under pretext of 
confirming her health, she proposed a journey to some 
foreign land, where the sciences had made greater progress 
than in Sweden. After despoiling the palace of everything 
curious or valuable, she left her capital and her kingdom, 
as the abodes of ignorance and barbarism. She passed 
through Germany in male attire, intending to fix her resi- 
dence at Rome, that she might liave opportunities of con- 
templating tlic precious remains of ar^tiouit^ At Innspruck 
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sh^ solemnly abjured the Lutheran religion, having s&ortly 
before embraced the Catholic faith at Brussels, not from 
any attachment to that creed, for she held both in equal 
contempt, but that she might conform to the tenets of the 
people among whom she intended to live. 

Like most sovereigns who have become weary of the 
throne, this whimsical woman soon discovered that pr'n ate 
life had fewer charms than she anticipated, and that ihe 
world is not disposed to pay honour to a queen without 
power. Repenting of her resignation, slie is alleged iJ 
have carried on a series of Intrigues for her restoration, 
and, failing in her designs upon Sweden, she entered the 
lists as a competitor for the crown of Poland. However 
that may be, she certainly grew tired of Italy, and made 
two journeys to France, where she was received with much 
respect by the learned, whom she delighted with her flat- 
teries and pensions. The modest and pohte, especially of 
her own sex, paid her little attention ; nor does she appear 
to have desired their acquaintance, her masculine air and 
libertine conversation being such as to keep females of deli- 
cacy at a distance. The celebrated Ninon de TEnclos, not 
more distinguished for her wit and beauty than by the mul 
tiplicity of her amours, was the only lady in France whom 
she honoured with any particular marks of her esteem. 
She preferred society where freedom of speech gave no 
offence, and to converse with philosophers who, like her- 
self, were above vulgar restraints. 

At length an act of cruel and atrocious murder compeUed 
her to quit France. In a fit of amorous jealousy she or- 
dered her favourite, Monaldeschi, to be assassinated in the 
great gallery of Foutainebleau, and almost in her own 
presence. Although this flagrant violation of the law of 
nature and nations was allowed to pass 'without punish- 
ment, or even inquiry, yet such was the abhorrence in 
wliich tlie perpetrator was held, that she was obliged to 
return to Rome, where she spent the rest of her days in 
sensual indulgences, and literary conversations with Cardi- 
nal Azzolini and other members of the sacred coUege, in 
admiring many things for which she had no taste, and 
talkmg about others which she did not comprehend.* 

* MciTU)ireB de Christine. Puffend.. !•»» vi Archeriholi 
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The throne which Charles X. had ziscended, to the ex- 
clusion of the Catholic branch of the house of Vgisa, was 
beset with numerous difficulties, that required his utmost 
address to remove. To replenish the exhausted treasury, 
and lighten the national burden of taxation, he proposed a 
reunion to the crown of all the lands and revenues that 
had been alienated by grants to favourites, or lavished in 
support of the queen's household during the late reign. He 
strongly recommended the propriety of putting the king- 
dom in a state of defence, less from apprehension of foreigti 
invasion than with a view to find employment for the 
marfial spirit of the people. 

The Swedes, now disarmed for several years, were grad- 
ually losing their warlike character ; and it was this con- 
sideration that induced the ambitious monarch to attempt 
the recovery of their declining credit by leading them on 
to new conquests. PuffendoiS' relates, that immediately 
on his being crowned, which took place at Upsala, he de- 
termined to make an attack upon some one of the neigh- 
bouring states, Denmark, Muscovy, or Poland, in order to 
sustain the military reputation that the country had ac- 
quired under his predecessors. After mature deliberation 
with his councillors, the Poles were selected as the object 
of hostilities, pretexts for which were readily found in the 
*3fusal of that people to acknowledge his title to the crown, 
jd adjust the political disputes that had so long subsisted 
between the two branches of the house of Vasa. John 
Casimir, representative of the Catholic branch of that 
house, had ascended the Polish throne on the death of his 
brother Ladislaus in 1G48, and protested against the ex- 
clusion of his family from what he deemed their herpdi- 
tary right to the Swedish succession. For this irtcu^ 
Charles haughtily refused every apology; and his resolu- 
tion to make war was warmly abetted by a fugitive noble- 
man called Radjienski, who, like Count Ulfeld, eagerly 
Bought to avenge his private injuries by encouraging for- 
eigners to invade his native land.* 

At the head of a numerous army, composed of the ve^ 

Vie de Christine. The queen, after her abdication, was allowed 
200,0(X) rix-dollars annually for her support. 

* PufFend., lib. vii. Hist, des Revolut. de Pologne, par TAb 
hk des Fontaines. 

II.— a 
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eran bands of Gustavus Adolphus, he penetrated into the 
heart of the devoted country, which was too much dis- 
tracted both by religious and civil broils to offer effective 
resistance. The conqueror received the ready submission 
of the inhabitants wherever he directed his march ; he en- 
tered many of the towns without obstruction, obtained ten 
victories in the field, made himself master of Cracow, and 
drove the terrified Casimir, with his family, into Siberiju 
Abandoned by their own sovereign, the vaivodes and pro- 
vincial governors now transferred their allegiance to the 
invader. The Polish militia entered his service, and in 
three months Charles might be said, had oaths been suffi- 
cient to keep the vanquished in subjection, to have con- 
quered a kingdom of extent and power equal to his own. 

But it soon appeared that this submission was dictated 
by necessity. The Poles invoked the aid of the neigh- 
bouring princes, rose up in indignation against their op- 
pressors, and on the reappearance of their king aban- 
doned the usurper. The Czar Alexis and Leopold I. of 
Hungary espoused their cause. Frederic III. of Denmark, 
at the instigation of Holland, resolved also to enter the 
lists, although a rupture with Sweden appeared to be equal- 
ly unjust and impolitic. Impatient to seize the golden op- 
portunity of checking the power of an ambitious rival, while 
harassed and reduced to extreme distress in Poland, he 
equipped a fleet and sailed for the mouth of the Vistula, 
with the intention of blockading Dantzic, and preventing 
the enemy from embarking at that port. But scarcely had 
he cast anchor in the Gulf, when he received the mortify 
ing intelligence that the Swedish monarch had already ef- 
fected his retreat through Pomerania and Mecklenburg, 
and was in full march to invade Holstein. That province 
was speedily overrun, and planted with strong garrisons. 
The Danish admiral Bilde fled to Fredericia, while the 
Swedes spread themselves over the adjacent districts, and 
completed the subjugation of the whole peninsula, from the 
Elbe to the extreme point of Jutland. The duchy of Bre- 
men was subdued by Wrangel, who in the space of two 
weeks retook all the towns in possession of the Danes. 
Fredericia was captured by storm ; and, in the winter of 
1657-8, Charles passed the Little Belt on the ice, and made 
himself master of Fionia. Encouraged by this success, he 
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cndertook another enterprise still more daring and hazard- 
ous. The broad arm of the sea between that island and 
Zealand was then frozen sufficiently strong (a rare occur- 
rence even in the severest seasons) to enable the couriers 
to pass with safety. Taking advantage of this incident, 
the adventurous prince crossed the successive straits be- 
tween the islands, and pushed on through the deep snow- 
drift to Kioge, about eighteen English miles from Copen- 
hagen.* 

In this extremity, Frederic, whose patriotic ardour was 
not supported by the Danish nobility, was advised by the 
senate to sue for peace, and even to purchase it at the sac- 
rifice of losing part of his dominions. Though elated with 
his singularly good fortune, the conqueror agreed to treat 
under the mediation of the French and English ambassa- 
dors ; and within ten days after the landing of the inva- 
ders in Zealand, the preliminaries were arranged ^and 
signed at the small village of Hage-Testrup. By the terras 
of this convention, affirmed by a definitive treaty subse- 
quently concluded at Roskilde (1658), the Danish provin- 
ces beyond the Sound, Scania, Halland, and Bleking,t were 
irrecoverably ceded to Sweden, to which they have ever 
since remained attached, as also the district of Trondheim, 
the northern part of Norway, and the island of Bornholm. 
The traitor Ulfeld, who acted as one of the commissioners 
in this negotiation, so prejudicial to the honour and inter- 
ests of his native country, succeeded in obtaining the res- 
toration of his titles and estates. The ratification of the 
peace was followed by an interview between the two sov- 

* In commemoration of this remarkable expedition, Charles 
caused a medal to be struck, with the legend on one side, 
** Transitus gloriosus maris Ballici, d. 7, Feb., 1G58 ;" and on 
the other, ** Natura hoc debuit uni," in allusion to the rare oc- 
currence of the sea being frozen at the passage of the Great Belt. 

t Forsell states that M. Daiberg urged Charles to choose 
Norway instead of those provinces, saying that *' these would 
•ooner or later fall to Sweden ;" but his advice was oirerruled 
by " a certain M. Coyet, who represented the fruitfulness of 
these provinces in such advantageous colours, that the king de- 
termined for them." Charles afterward repented that he had 
not followed Dalberg's counsel. Forsell thinks that a union of 
the two countries at that early date would have proved benefi- 
cial to both.~Statist. von Schwed., p. 36. 
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ereigns at the royal palace of Fredericsborg, where htt 
Danish majesty had provided an entertainment for the for 
eign ministers. 

But the grasping ambition of Charles was far from be- 
ing satiated with this triumph over a rival state ; he had 
observed its weakness, and secretly meditated a renewal 
of the war. Leaving his army under the command of 
Wrangel, he crossed the Sound, took possession of his 
newly-acquired territories, and convened the Swedish diet 
at Gottenborg, to deliberate respecting the schemes of na- 
tional aggrandizement which he had in contemplation; 
among which was a plan for the partition of Poland be- 
tween himself, the Czar, the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
the House of Austria. But Denmark was the object to 
which his views were more immediately directed. Ac- 
cordingly, in defiance of the recent treaty, he repaired to 
Holstein, and, being joined by his fleet, he once more in- 
vested Copenhagen, to the astonishment £Hid consternation 
of the inhabitants Frederic threw himself on the patri- 
otism of his people, and adopted the most energetic meas- 
ures for a vigorous resistance. The siege continued three 
months, during which Wrangel took possession of the 
strong fortress of Cronborg, the gallant commander being 
obhged to capitulate by the mutiny of his garrison. In 
October the long-expected succour from Holland, under 
Opdam, made its appearance in the Sound. Wrangel, who 
acted alternately as general and admiral, disputed the pas- 
sage of the Dutch, and opened a fire from the C2istles on 
each side of the Strait. The two hostile fleets came into 
immediate collision, and after an obstinate contest, mem- 
orable among the naval achievements of that age, the Swe- 
dish squadron was completely defeated, and compelled to 
retire to Landscrona, where it was shortly afterward block- 
aded by the enemy. Opdam pursued his course to Copen- 
hagen Roads, where he was received with transports of 
joy by the besieged, who anticipated instant relief. But 
their hopes were not immediately realized ; the rigours of 
winter had set in, and the ice, while it rendered their float- 
ing defences almost useless, facilitated the approaches of 
the besiegers, who made an unsuccessful attempt to cap- 
ture the city by storm.* 

* The assault was made on the night of the 11th of Febraa 
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During these proceedings, the Swedes were equally un- 
fortunate in other quarters. They had been expelled from 
Holstein and Sleswig by the Poles and the troops of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, then in alliance with Denmark. 
They were also driven from the island of Bomhohn, and 
from the province of Trondheim, by an insurrection of 
Norwegian peasants. In the spring of 1659, an English 
fleet made its appearance in the Baltic, commanded by 
Admiral Montague, whom the Protector and the Parlia- 
ment had despatched to watch the motions of the Dutch, 
and enforce an armed mediation between the belligerent 
powers.* The negotiation proving unsuccessful, De lluy 

ry, 1659, at three different points successively, viz., on the west 
side of the town near the palace of Christiansborg, at Chris- 
tianshaven,in the island of Amager, and at the east gate. The 
Swedish soldiers wore white shirts over their uniforms, to pre- 
vent their being disting:uisbed from the snow that lay deep on 
the ground. Under this disguise they approached and scaled 
the ramparts, and it was not until their weapons clashed against 
those of^ the garrison that they were descried by the sentinels. 
I'he assailants were instantly repelled at all points, and the 
morning sun disclosed their dead bodies scattered about on the 
frozen ground. Charles retired to his camp, full of rage and 
mortification at the failure of this attempt, which extinguished 
all his hopes of bringing the war to a successful termination. 

* This pacific measure had been concerted by a secret treaty 
between France and England, under the auspices of Cardinal 
Mazarin, to which Holland afterward acceded. The Dutch and 
English ambassadors (of whom the famous Algernon Sidney 
was one) had an interview with Charles in his camp before Co* 
penhagen, where they formally notified to him the proposals of 
the treaty. The king*s pride was deeply affected by this pre- 
tension of the two republics to dictate terms to him. "He 
started back," says the French ambassador Terlon, " and, 
placing his hand upon the hilt of his sword, exclaimed, * You 
form projects with your fleets, and I decide them with my 
sword ! Withdraw your ships without the reach of my batter- 
ies, unless you would have me to compel them to retire by 
force.* " The ambassadors next addressed themselves to the 
Danish king, hoping he would listen with more patience to the 
overtures which they were instructed to make to both sover- 
eigns. But Frederic was as little disposed as his impetuous 
rival to accede to their propositions. " Make peace, sire !" said 
one of the Dutch deputies, with that haughty and rude freedom 
with which the republicans of that age were wont to addrebs 
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ter, who commanded a separate squadron under Opdaui, 
attacked the enemy's fleet, for the purpose of compelling 
them to evacuate the Danish territory. A battle was 
fought near Odensee, in which the Swedes, almost in sight 
of their king, were completely routed by the Dutch and 
Danes. The fortress of Nyborg was next attacked, and 
compelled to surrender after a sharp engagement. Eleven 
regiments of cavalry, the best troops of Sweden, were 
made prisoners ; and of seven thousand who began the 
action, there escaped only the two generals, Saltzbach and 
Steinbock, with a slender retinue of domestics. 

This fatal blow sunk deep into the heart of Charles 
Gustavus ; he began to feel that Fortune, the deity wor- 
shipped by military conquerors, had deserted his cause ; 
but, instead of listening to pacific overtures, he only af- 
fected to negotiate, in order to gain time to concert a plan 
for the invasion of the southern part of Norway. With 
this view he once more passed the Sound, and convened 
the national diet at Gottenborg, that he might obtain the 
necessary supplies of men and money for the enterprise. 
But in the midst of these preparations he was seized with 
a fever, which was epidemical in the camp, and died on 
the nth of February, 1660, the same day and hour he 
made the memorable attack on Copenhagen the preceding 
year. He expired in the arms of Oxenstiern, iX the early 
age of thirty-six, having appointed guardians to the young 
prince, his son, who succeeded Imn under the title of 
Charles XL, with a regency nominated to govern the 
kingdom during his minority. 

Charles Gustavus bears the character of a bold, warlike, 
undaunted, but rash monarch, whose ardour for military 

crowned heads, ** if you would not be compelled." *< I know 
not who would compel me," answered the king; " but this I 
know, that neither the Dutch nor the devil himself shall ever 
force me to it. I am wearied of having been so long deceived 
by you. Without your intervention, 1 should long ago have 
made a more advantageous peace, if I perish I must ; it shall 
be as a man of courage and honour." The restoration of 
Charles II. in England, the departure of Admiral Montague 
with his fleet, and certain favourable modifications in the basis 
of tlie convention, at length induced Frederic to lend a mort 
willing ear to the pacific counsels of his foreign advisers. 
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ttfUi^ engaged him in the most unjust quarrels, and whose 
iiifefltive gfenius would probably have triumphed over all 
diificulties, and extorted honourable terms from the differ- 
ent nations with whom he was then at war, had he lived a 
few years longer. On his deathbed, he earnestly advised 
the regency to make peace with all the enemies of Swe- 
den ; and these injunctions were eagerly fulfilled by the 
government, who saw in the depressed state of the king- 
dom sufficient necessity for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities. The celebrated treaty of Oliva was concluded 
in April, 1660, by which the long and deadly feud between 
the Catholic and Protestant branches of the House of 
Vasa was extinguished. The late king had made a truce 
with the Czar Alexis, and the peace of Kardis put an end 
to the war with Russia. By the present treaty, John 
Casimir of Poland finally renounced his shadov^ claim to 
the Swedish crown, which had long before been repudiated 
by the nation. He ceded, at the same time, the provinces 
of Livonia, Esthonia, and the island of Oesel, which were 
confirmed to Sweden.* 

The peace with Denmark met with greater obstruc- 
tions ; but at length all differences were adjusted, and the 
treaty of Copenhagen signed on the 10th of June, under 
the guaranty of the three mediating powers, France, Eng- 
land, and Holland. This pacification embraced the concQ- 
tions of the late treaty of Roskilde, except that the district 
of Trondheim and the island of Bomhohn were restored 
to the Danes. The tranquillity of the North was thus es- 
tablished in a manner creditable to Sweden, considering 
the number and power of her enemies, the length of the 
war, and the distressing situation in which she was left by 
the sudden death of the late monarch. 

It was at this period that a revolution happened in the 
Danish government, one of the most important in the an- 
nals of that kingdom. The incessant feuds in which th«*. 
country had been so long engaged had left it in a state v>i 
depression and discontent that called loudly for remedial 
measures. The army was not yet disbanded, and money 

♦ PufTendorff, De Keb (test. Caroii Gustavi. Memoires du 
Chev. de Terlon. cU'i nis Ifiofi-ieGl, 2 vols. The former is the 
reading work lor ilm InsDry of this king's wars. 
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could not be found to discharge its arrears cf pay. T\a 
burghers and peasantry, ah-eady ruined by the cruel exac- 
tions of a foreign enemy, were exposed to additional publio 
burdens by the poverty of the exchequer, and the exemp- 
tion of the nobility from those taxes to which the com- 
moners were subject. The finances of the country had 
suffered greatly by the cession of its finest provinces, and 
the revenues were diminished in consequence of the privi- 
leges granted to the Swedish shipping of passing the Sound 
duty-free. In addition to these grievances, the old law, 
requiring the assembling of annual parliaments, had fallen 
into desuetude ; the national diet, comprising the four or- 
ders of the state, was seldom convened ; and even the au- 
thority of the Herredag had been gradually merged in the 
select oligarchy of the senate, who, in their turn, were con- 
tinually encroaching upon the legislative, the judicial, and 
even the executive power of the government. 

To remedy these anomalies and abuses, Frederic con- 
voked a national diet, which met at Copenhagen on the 
8th of September, 1660. At this assembly the three or- 
ders of the states were present, having never been sum- 
moned together in that form since the year 1536, when the 
Reformation was established. Of the nobles, only thirty- 
five attended in person ; but they were the bearers of nu- 
merous proxies for absentees. The clerical body was rep- 
resented by twenty bishops and other pastors ; the Uni- 
versity by its rectors ; and the principal towns of the king- 
dom by thirty-eight deputies. The peasants were not cited 
to this parliament ; they had been entirely overlooked in 
the royal election of 1648, and in most of the provinces 
had gradually sunk from the rank of independent freehold- 
ers to the condition of feudal bondsmen. The ancient 
realm of Norway, in its equivocal relation of an hereditary 
kingdom as regarded by the sovereign, or a dependant 
province as considered by the Danish senate, was left un- 
represented, although the convocation was destined to 
achieve a fundamental change in the constitution of the 
entire monarchy. 

Whether this revolution was the result of a formal plan 
of operations, preconcerted between the court and the 
principal actors, must ever remain a matter of doubt. 
The queen, a woman of an intriguing and {Mnhitious spirit, 
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Openly countenanced the scheme, the leading c]iaractet$ 
in which \Vere Hans Svane, bishop of Zealand ; Michael 
Nansen, a wealthy merchant, and first burgomaster of 
Copenhagen ; and Hannibal Sehested, a senator of equiv- 
ocal repute, who on this occasion betrayed his order, and 
built his own fortune upon the ruins of the aristocracy. 

At the opening of the diet, a stormy discussion com- 
menced on the means for providing the necessary sup- 
plies. Certain conditions and modifications for equalizing 
the burdens of taxation and abolishing the immunities of 
the nobles were offered ; but, in the heat of discussion. 
Otto Krag, one of the principal senators, upbraided the 
commoners as being " slaves," who ought to keep within 
their own limits, and acquiesce in such measures as an- 
cient usage might warrant. This intemperate language 
gave rise to a tumult of indignation; the two leaders, 
Svane and Nansen, with the deputies of their respective 
orders, retired from the senate-house, and immediately set 
on foot the design of rendering the crown hereditary. It 
was soon ascertained that a majority of them were favour- 
able to the measure ; and, on the question being put, after 
an animated address by the bishop and the burgomaster, it 
was carried without a single dissentient voice. A resolu- 
tion was drawn up and signed by all present, for abolish- 
ing the capitulation extorted from the king at his acces- 
sion, and for securing the throne to the descendants of 
Frederic, both in the male and female line. The senate 
was struck with consternation at this bold and decisive 
step, and refused to sanction it, on the ground that the 
states-general then assembled had no right to deliberate 
on that proposition. 

Meantime the capital was greatly agitated by these dis- 
cussions, the result of which, as the extermination of one 
or other of the parties, could be no longer doubtful. The 
nobility, absent from their provinces, without local influ- 
ence, and unsupported by their vassals, began to dread the 
consequences of being thus left to struggle alone in the 
midst of armed enemies. Several who attempted to es- 
cape to their estates were stopped at the gates. Perceiv- 
mg at last that they were caught in the toils, they re- 
solved to quit the town in a body ; but the king, informed 
of their design, ordered all the avenues to be shut; the 
11— H 
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burgher-guard and garrison were under arms, and the cap 
ital assumed the aspect of a besieged city. Failing in theii 
attempt to break up the diet, the members of the senate 
and the nobility had no alternative left but to agree to the 
resolution of the two inferior orders. A commission was 
named to discuss the question of the capitulation and the 
coronation-oath, by which the authority of the sovereign 
was circumscribed, and the exclusive rights of the senate 
secured. The residt was a unanimous decision that the 
former should be annulled, and his majesty released from 
the oath by which he was bound to maintain it. 

On the question of unlimited prerogative, their delibera* 
tions terminated in conferring on the king a sort of dicta- 
torship, authorizing him to regulate the new constitutional 
charter or recess according to his good pleasure, and in 
such a manner " as to his royal majesty should seem best 
for the general welfare." A formal instrument of abroga- 
tion was then prepared, and signed by all the senators and 
the members of the diet ; and, at the same time, the nobil- 
ity, the clergy, and the burghers each drew up a separate 
statement of the franchises they desired to have recognised 
and conHrmed by the new constitution. On the 18th of 
October, the solemn ceremony of homage to the heredita 
ry monarch was performed by the different orders and the 
neighbouring peasants of Amager, in a temporary amphi- 
theatre erected within the public square, fronting the pal- 
ace of Christiansborg. His majesty on that occasion 
again promised to govern his subjects as a Christian king, 
and speedily to settle the government, so that all classes 
should experience a just and moderate rule under him and 
his successors. 

Frederic III. thus became the hereditaiy and unlimited 
sovereign of a kingdom which his ancestors had governed 
as feudal chiefs, elected and controlled by their barons. A 
iundamental revolution, which in other states of Europe 
had been the slow growth of ages or the more sudden ef- 
fect of violent usurpation, was here accomplished in a single 
day, without shedding one drop of blood, without tumult or 
disorder, and by the spontaneous union of the crown and 
the people against the aristocracy. 

The eager haste with which the nation conferred this 
unrestricted authority upon the monarch, without requiring 
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any previous securities against its abuse, had left unoo^ 
rected certain anomalies respecting the senatorial order, 
which, although their ancient prerogatives were abolished, 
still existed as a body, but without having their relative 
position in the new organization of the state defined or 
determined by any law. Some apprehension arose in con- 
sequence of this uncertainty ; but the king put an end to 
aU doubts relative to the suspension of their political func- 
tions, by repairing to the senate-house and ordering their 
archives to be removed and conveyed to the palace. The 
diet was dissolved, never to assemble, and the principal 
authors of the revolution were rewarded by official appoint- 
ments and lavish donations of money. Sehested was pla- 
ced at the head of the finances, and received a gift of 200,000 
rix-doliars. Svane was made an archbishop, and president 
of the consistory, with a grant of 30,000 rix dollars. Nan- 
sen obtained the perpetual presidency of the corporation of 
Copenhagen, with a present of ^,000 rix dollars. The fbr- 
mer senators were merged in the supreme court of justice 
(Hoiseste-ret), and the administration was divided into five 
colleges or boards, each of which was charged with a par- 
ticular department of the public business. 

In order to confirm the revolution by a more solemn 
sanction, a new act of homage was performed on the 15th 
of November, at which all the nobles of the kingdom as> 
sisted in person, with the deputies of the several towns, 
including those who had not been represented in the diet, 
and the delegates of the peasantry who had not been sum- 
moned to that assembly. Nor was this ceremony deemed 
sufficient ; the constituents themselves were called upon 
to sign an instrument, circulated on purpose through Den- 
mark and Norway, by which the nation abdicated in fa- 
vour of the monarch, upon whom they expressly conferred 
*^the absolute government and sovereignty, regalian rights, 
and all the jvira majestatis, to him, his heirs and legitimate 
descendants, so long as any such remain in the male and 
female line, in faith of which we have rendered him hom- 
age as our hereditary absolute lord and sovereign." This 
national deed also empowered the king to fix the order of 
succession in the royal house by a fundamental law, which 
should be forever binding on the government and the peo- 
ple. It formed the basis of the Lex Regia or constitution. 
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which was sanctioned by Frederic in 1665, and has ever 
since continued to be regarded as the fundamental law of 
the Danish monarchy. 

By its provisions, the hereditary monarchs of Denmark 
and Norway are declared to be absolute sovereigns, above 
all human laws, acknowledging no other judge or superior 
in affairs civil and ecclesiastical than God alone. It con- 
ferred on the king the whole legislative, executive, and 
iudicial powers of the state. It gave him the sole and ex- 
clusive authority of making, repeaUng, amending, and in- 
terpreting the laws, with the right of exempting whomso- 
ever he shall think fit from the obligation of obeying them. 
In addition to these, it vested in him the unlimited prerog- 
ative of appointing to all public offices and dignities ; of com- 
manding the forces of the kingdom by land and sea ; of 
making war and concluding treaties of peace, commerce, 
and alhance ; the supreme jurisdiction in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, subject only to the obligation of professing the Prot- 
estant religion as expounded by the celebrated confession 
of Augsburg ; of supporting it in its purity, and protecting 
it against all heretics, sectarians, and blasphemers. The 
only restriction of this absolute authority is to be found in 
the twenty-sixth article, by which the Lex Regia itself 
is declared to be irrevocable ; every act tending to alter 
it is decleu*ed null and void, and all persons soUciting or 
obtaining such alterations are subjected to the penalties of 
high treason. 

This constitutional law gave the Danish government a 
vigour which it never had before. By the dispensing pow- 
er contained in the third article, the measure of despotism 
seemed to be filled up, and the people deprived of all secu- 
rity against its encroachments. Yet this law, though ar- 
bitrary in theory, has been greatly modified in practice by 
manners, usages, and institutions, which, while apparently 
inconsistent with the strict letter of this fundamental char- 
ter, have very much mitigated its harsh and despotic fea- 
tures. Lord Molesworth, who was sent to the Danish 
court in 1689, as envoy-extraordinary from Wilham III. of 
England, reproaches the people for their levity in thus sac- 
rificing the rights of themselves and their posterity. With 
that bitter spirit of sarcasm which pervades his work, he 
compares them to *' the Cappadocians of old, who could 
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not make use of liberty if it were offered them, but would 
throw it away if they had it, and resume their chains." 
" The commons," he remarks, " have since experienced 
that the little finger of an absolute prince can be heavier 
than the loins of many nobles ; the only comfort left them 
being to see their former oppressors in almost as miserable 
a condition as themselves, while all the citizens of Copen- 
hagen have obtained by it is the insignificant privilege of 
wearing swords, so that at this day not a cobbler or barber 
stirs abroad without a titter at his side, let his purse be 
never so empty."* 

Although Frederic III. did not abuse the arbitrary powers 
thus vested in him by this extraordinary revolution, the 
fatal effects of that measure soon manifested themselves 
by impoverishing the higher orders without alleviating the 
burdens of the lower. The noble author already quoted 
informs us that, previous to the year 1660, the nobility lived 
in great splendour and affluence. Their country houses 
were magnificent, and their hospitality unbounded. They 
resided chiefiy on their estates, spending most of their 
revenues among their neighbourjs and tenants, by whom 
they were regarded as so many princes. At the annual 
convocations of the diet they met the sovereign with reti- 
nues as numerous and brilliant as his own, and frequently 
sat with him at the same table. Within thirty years after- 
ward their castles and palaces had fallen to ruin ; their 
lands scarcely paid the taxes imposed upon them, " which 
obhged them to grind the faces of the poor tenants to get 

* An Account of Denmark as it was in the Year 1692, chap. 
Tii. Lord Molesworth's narrative is drawn from imperfect 
sources, and coloured by prejudice ; but though he has in many 
respects mistaken the true nature and causes of the revolution, 
he has not at all exaggerated the baseness of some of the actors 
in that transaction. More detailed accounts of that remarkable 
event are to be found in Holberg's and Baden's General Histo- 
ries of Denmark ; in the collections of Suhm and Nejrrup ; in 
the Report of the Swedish resident Durell to Queen Christina ; 
in the Memoirs of the French Ambassador Terlon ; and in 
Spittler's Historv of that Revolution. To these may be added 
the recent excellent work of Professor J. F. W. Schlegel upon 
the Constitutional Law of Denmark ; the Biography of Arch- 
bishop Svane, bv J. Muller, in vol. i. of his Historical Calendar, 
p. 229-280 ; and Williams on Northern Governments, vol. i., c. iL 
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an overplus for their own subsistence." Some of their e»< 
tates were charged at. more than the full value of the in- 
come, so that the proprietors willingly offered to surrender 
them to the crown, rather than pay the enormous public 
burdens to which they were liable. Besides being oppressed 
by these exorbitant exactions, they were deprived of the 
usual resources arising from civil or military employments 
at court. The lucrative and honourable posts which they 
ODrmerly held were then filled by men of low birth and 
Uttle education, these being always found the most obedi- 
ent instruments for executmg the purposes of an irrespon* 
sible monarch. 

The effect of this grinding system was as injurious to 
trade and morals as it was destructive of wealth and inde- 
pendence. The merchant lodged his profits in foreign 
banks, rather than purchase property at home subject to 
unlimited taxation. The burgher chose to waste in pleas 
ure or idle parade the fortune that might have become dan- 
gerous by gaining him the reputation of riches ; while the 
peasant expended his last rix-dollar in brandy to prevent 
its being seized by a rapacious landlord. In Zealand, thi» 
degraded class, at the time Lord Molesworth resided in 
Denmark, were as absolute slaves as the negroes in the 
British colonies, with this difference, that they were worse 
fed. They and their posterity were fixed to the soil where 
they were bom, bought and sold with the estate, lilfie the 
wood or the cattle upon it, and estimated as part of the 
stock belonging to the proprietor. Those who showed a 
more diligent or inventive turn than the rest, who lived 
better, or had acquired substance by superior industry, 
" might probably be removed from a neat, pleasant, and 
commodious house, to a naked and uncomfortable habita- 
tion, that the landlord might increase his rent by letting 
the improved farm to another." 

The quartering and paying of the king's troops was an- 
other grievance to which the miserable peasantry were 
subjected. • They were obliged also, at their own expense, 
and at all seasons of the year, to furnish horses and trav- 
elling wagons to the royal family, with their baggage and 
attendants, whenever they made a journey to any of their 
palaces or residences m the country. Such, in short, was 
the genond |H>verty and depression in Denmark at that 
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period, that the collectors of the poll-tax were fonted, as Lord 
Molesworth states, to accept of old feather beds, brass and 
pewter pans, or household furniture instead of money, 
from the once wealthy inhabitants of Kioge, a small town 
which had supplied Christian IV. with tlie sum of 200,000 
rix-dollars upon the brief notice of twenty-four hours. 
The gold rings, silver spoons, plate, and other pieces of or- 
nament which were in common use before the year 1660, 
and of which the Danes are still fond, were all disposed of 
to sui^ly the necessities of the crown or the avarice of 
the revenue officers. 

It is recorded to the praise of Frederic III., that, so long 
as he lived, his uncontrolled power was exercised with 
mildness and forbearance. Far from alienating the affec- 
tions of the nobles, it rather more strongly engaged their 
attachment, by putting an end to those factious discontents 
of which their exclusive privileges had hitherto been the 
unhaji^y source. Nor did the people, under their greatest 
misfortunes, ever repine at the sacrifice they had made *, 
conscious, as they were, that he had, by his valour, perse- 
verance, and intrepidity, sav^ the kingdom, and rescued 
It from the jaws of perdition, when it was in danger of be- 
coming a province to Sweden. 

The remaining ten years of this monarch's reign were 
devoted to the redress of grievances among his subjects, 
the re-establishment of his finances, the encouragement 
of industry, and the extension of. commerce. In 1663 
he joined the triple alliance which had been entered into 
by the courts of London, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, in 
consequence of the approaching rupture between England 
and Holland. The conduct of the Dutch factories estab- 
lished in Guinea involved him in a dispute with tiie United 
Provinces about their respective settlements on that coast ; 
but the afiair terminated in a quadruple treaty with Den 
mark, the Elector of Brandenburg, and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, from which the states-general reaped this advantage, 
that their East India fleet found a safe retreat in the har- 
bour of Bergen, and by this means bafiied all the attempts 
of the English admiral, Lord Sandwich, who was despatch- 
ed to the North Seas to intercept them. A misunderstand- 
ing had arisen between the Danish court and the Duke of 
Holstein, io consequence of the latter having concluded a 
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treaty of amity with Sweden. Frederic was preparing to 
enforce his arguments by arms, when he was carried off 
by an affection of the lungs, caused by the fatigues he had 
undergone during the siege of his capital. 



CHAPTER III. 

From the Accession of Christian V. to the Peace of Nystad^ 

A.D. 1670-1721. 

Accession of Christian V. — War with Sweden. — Successes ot 
the Danes in Pomerania.— Defeat of the Swedish Fleet. — 
Battle of Lund. — HostiUties in Norway.— Peace of Nimeguen. 
— Treaty of Fontainebleau. — Tranquillity of the North. — 
Changes in the Constitution and Government in Sweden. — 
The King made Absolute. — Accession of Charles XII.— Sud- 
den Change in his Character. — Hostilities with Denmark. — 
Peace of Travendbal— Charles attacks and defeats the Ku8> 
sians. — His Invasion of Poland. — Battle of Pultask. — Subju- 
gation of the entire Kingdom. — Augustas deposed. — Execu- 
tion of Count Patkul.— Power and Celebrity of the Swedish 
Hero.— His Project of dethroning the Czar Peter the Great. 
— Invasion of Kussia. — DifBculties and declining Fortunes 
of Charles.— He is defeated at Pultowa, and takes Refuge in 
the Turkish Dominions.— His Residence at Bender.— His 
Dominions attacked. — The Danes invade Scania. — fntrigues 
of Charles at the Ottoman Court.— He is expelled by Force 
fmn Bender.— Loss of his German Dmninions. — Deplorable 
Condition of Sweden.— Charles arrives at Stralsund. — He re- 
news the War, and is besieged in Stralsund. — fixpedition to 
Norway. — Intrigues of Baron De Gortz.- Death and Charac- 
ter of Charles.— Change in the Policy of Sweden.— Execu- 
tion of De Gortz.— Proposals for Peace. — Treaties of Stock- 
holm and Nystad. — New Regulations in the Government. — 
Act called the Royal Assurance.— Revival of Domestic Pros 
perity.— Tranquillity of the North. 

The eldest son of Frederic III., who had already been 
declared his successor, assumed the goyemment under thfl 
title of Christian V. Notwithstanding the prudent meas- 
ures of the father, he found the kingdom inyolved in con- 
fusion, and the state of public affairs in a condition that 
presaged a leign not more pacific than the last Happilr, 
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tbe altercations Mdth the Dukes of Holstein and Gottorp 
terminated without leading to an open rupture. By a treaty 
concluded at Rendshurg (1674), the latter prince formally 
renounced all claim to the advantage which he had extort- 
ed during the late war, and the union between the two 
houses was restored on the footing established by their 
anceptors. It was from the ascendency of Sweden, how* 
ever, that the greatest danger was to be apprehended. In- 
dependently of the provinces she had wrested from Nor- 
way, her conquests in another quarter had greatly strength- 
ened her frontier, by making the Sound the boundary of 
her dominions on the side of Denmark. These and vari- 
ous other reasons impressed the young king with the ne- 
cessity of putting himself in a condition to curb the ambi- 
tion and resist the aggressions of that powerful monarchy. 
With this view he caused the fortifications everywhere to 
be repaired, the cities put in a state of defence, and new 
fortresses to be erected in all places exposed to the inroads 
of those restless neighbours. 

Sweden, although still under a regency, exercised con- 
siderable influence in European politics. She interposed 
in the war between England and Holland, and her media- 
tion greatly contributed to the peace concluded at Breda. 
Charles XI. was afterward one of the members of the 
triple alliance, the object of which was to secure the Neth- 
erlands against the encroachments of Louis XIV. ; though 
he was soon detached from- that league by the intrigues 
of the latter monarch, in order to be a check upon the em- 
peror. By attaching himself to France, he involved Swe- 
den in a war with the Elector of Brandenburg. Wrangel 
was despatched with a force of 2000 men, and, notwith- 
standing the brave resistance of the inhabitants, the inva- 
ders reduced most of the towns and fortresses in that 
province. But their career of triumph was cut short by 
the appearance of the elector, who took the field in person, 
defeated the enemy in several engagements, and compell- 
ed them to evacuate the whole of their conquests. 

It was at this crisis that Denmark seized the opportu- 
nity to humble the might of her formidable rival. (Jhns- 
iian y . ordered war to be proclaimed by sea and land ; but, 
as some opposition was manifested on the part of the queen 
and the ministry, the advantages of early decision were 
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lost by the dilatoriness of the preparations. At the same 
time the United Provinces (then at peace with England)^ 
the Duke of Luneburg, and the Bishop of Munster, sUl em- 
braced the occasion of wreaking their vengeance on Swe- 
den, whose rising power they had beheld with jealous ap- 
prehension. Russia might probaMy have joined in this 
confederacy but for the death of the Czar Alexis. To 
this formidable combination Charles XL could only oppose 
the feeble aid of the Elector of Bavaria ; the French king 
could afford no assistance, his armies being fully occupied 
in Flanders and on the Rhine. 

Hostilities commenced with a naval action near the port 
of Brunshuysen between the Swedish and Danish, fleets, 
the latter, being joined by the Dutch squadron ^) the Bal- 
tic. By land operations were carried on with equal vig- 
our, while the troops of Munster, Brandenburg, and Lune 
burg attacked the Swedes with success in Pomerania, and 
possessed themselves of Wollin, Usedom, Wolgast, and 
several other places. Christian and Count Koningsmarc 
forced the strong port of Damgarten, and proceeded to tlie 
reduction of Wismar, which capitulated after a tedious 
siege, maintained with equal determination on both sides. 
Rebnitz surrendered on the same day (December 21) to 
General Arensdorfi*, and an attempt would have been made 
on the island of Rugen, but for the false inteUigence of 
Chancellor Grifienfeldt, who had secretly opposed the 
Swedish war, and who pretended that Charles, with whom 
he held secret correspondence, designed to make a de- 
scent on Zealand. For this act of treachery the chancel- 
lor was disgraced, tried, and condemned to lose his head, 
a sentence which was commuted on the scaffold to per- 
petual imprisonment. 

The fortune of the Swedes continued to decline during 
the next campaign. Carlstadt surrendered early in the 
summer ; and the city of Stade, which had been for some 
time blocked up by the troops of Luneburg, was forced to 
capitulate in the month of August. While these events 
occurred, new and more grievous disasters were sustained 
at sea. The celebrated Van Tromp, during the operations 
of the confederate army in Bremen, arrived with a Dutch 
squadron at Copenhagen, where he joined the Danish ad- 
miral Juel, who had succeeded in reducing: the whole iaU 
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and of Gothland » and restonng it to the dominion of hu 
royal master. In June the combined armament encoun- 
tered the Swedish fleet off Bornhohn, on the coast of Sca- 
nia ; the engagement lasted for several days, when it termi- 
nated in a complete victory on the part of the allies. This 
success Christian followed up by ordering Van Tromp to 
make a descent on shore: 3000 men were accordingly 
landed before Ystad, but the governor and garrison evac- 
uated the place without offering the slightest resistance. 
Meantime the king embarked in person with a consider- 
able force, and invested Helsingborg, which surrendered 
while preparations were making to storm the citadel. 
Christianstadt was taken by surprise, and Landscrona re- 
duced after a bombardment of three weeks ; the garrison 
being permitted, on account of the brave defence they had 
made, to march out with the honours of war. 

The uninterrupted progress of the Danish arms, and the 
(actions which had begun to prevail in the senate and the 
regency of Sweden, induced the youthful monarch to take 
the reins of government into his own hands. Placing him- 
self at the head of his troops, he marched into Scania with 
a view to repel the invaders ; but, his force proving too 
weak, he was constrained to abandon the attempt, and 
leave that line province to be wasted by the enemy. Far 
from being discouraged, Charles prosecuted his design 
with increased ardour, and at length succeeded in turning 
the scale of fortune by defeating the Danish general Dun- 
camp^ whom Christian had despatched to invest Halm- 
stadt. In addition to this victory, the Swedes seized thir- 
ty vessels laden with provisions for the enemy, who had 
laid siege to Gottenborg, but were forced to relinquish the 
enterprise in consequence of th6 abrupt departure of Ad- 
miral Royster for Copenhagen, under pretext of defending 
it against some English ships which had made their ap- 
pearance off the harbour. 

Mortified at these losses, Christian determined to push 
his operations against the enemy with the utmost dili- 
gence. On the plain of Lund the two armies, commanded 
by their respective sovereigns, encountered each other in 
a pitched battle, which was maintained with great obsti- 
nacy until night separated the combatants. Both parties 
claimed the victory ; but, as Christian immediately return- 
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ed to Copenhagen Ibi additional levies, while the Swedea 
relieved Malmo, the latter may be considered as having 
the advantage on their side. Following up their success, 
they reduced Helsingborg, obliged Christianshaven to ca- 
pitulate, and took possession of Christianstadt in presence 
of the Danish army, amounting to 12,000 men, command- 
ed by the king in person. Near Landscrona the two mon- 
archs had another opportunity of contesting the palm of 
military glory at the head of their troops. The Danes 
were greatly inferior in point of numbers, but they fought 
with determined bravery. Both princes signahzed their 
valour, seeming to rival each other in daring heroism. 
Charles fearlessly exposed himself in the hottest of the 
combat, and Christian, with his own hand, killed several 
Swedish officers who had successively attempted to make 
him prisoner. The action was prolonged with equal cour- 
age until fatigue, joined to the excessive heat of the sun, 
obliged both parties to retire to their camps, the Swedes 
carrying with them the reputation of victory and a few 
pieces of the enemy's cannon. These losses of the Danes 
were in some measure compensated by the success of 
their arms in another quarter, Admiral Juel having de- 
feated a small squadron of the enemy that lay at Gotten- 
borg, and another near the Isle of Moen, just before Van 
Tromp with an auxiliary force made his appearance to 
claim a share in tbe victory. 

The same bad fortune attended the progress of the Swe- 
dish arms in Pomerania, the defence of which province was 
intrusted to Count Koningsmarck. At first that genera] 
had gained a variety of important advantages, but they 
were soon obhterated liy a series of losses and reverses, 
which left only Stettin, Stralsund, and Griefswald in his 
possession. These places, too, were afterward wrested 
from him by the Elector of Brandenburg ; and, to complete 
the measure of his adversities, tbe fleet which transported 
his army to Sweden was shipwrecked in the night, on the 
coast of Bomholm, where nearly 2000 men perished in the 
waves ; those who escaped a watery grave were pillaged 
and taken captive by the Danes. 

The operations of the war in the mean time had extend- 
ed westward into Norway, where the viceroy. Count Gal- 
denlew, had taken possession of some fortified towns, and 
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tfiade an attempt to reoyer Jaintland, which had beea 
mrested from Denmark at the peace of Copenhagen. The 
Hardihood and energy which the Danes evinced in this 
expedition, by marching over rocks and mountains and 
through pathless woods, were altogether astonishing. At 
IJddevalla they were encountered by the Swedish army, 
ten thousand strong ; here a battle ensued (Sept. 7, 1677), 
in which the combatants fought sword in hand, the inces- 
sant rains having rendered their firearms quite unfit for 
'ise. The Swedes at the onset gave the enemy a warm 
reception, their resistance was of short duration ; their 
line was thrown into disorder; the infantry sustained a 
total overthrow, v/ith a severe loss in killed and prisoners ; 
the cavalry alohe escaped, owing their safety to the fleet- 
ness of their horses. The whole of the artillery was taken, 
together with a vast number of standards, colours, and 
other military trophies. To aggravate these disasters, sev- 
eral advantages were gained by the Danish fleet under Van 
Tromp, who made a descent on the islands of Oland, Sma- 
land, Uno, and Kuno, where he burned Westervik, pUlaged 
several villages, and carried oflf spoil to a considerable 
amount. Rugen was taken and retaken several times, but 
the gallantry of Admiral Juel at length secured it in pos- 
session of the Danes. 

During these military operations, propositions had been 
made for re-establishing the tranquillity of the North. Am- 
bassadors from the several contending powers had assem- 
bled at Nimeguen, two years before the conclusion of the 
war ; but the conflicting demands of the negotiating par- 
ties threw so many obstructions in the way, that no com- 
mon terms could be agreed upon as the basis of a general 
pacification. Necessity at length effected that reconcilia- 
tion which self-interest and the desire of conquest had so 
long retarded. The Dutch, anxious to put an end to a con- 
test which had proved so ruinous to their interests, con- 
cluded a separate treaty with France. Spain followed the 
example of Holland ; and as the emperor had already come 
to pacific terms with Louis XIV., Christian and his allies, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and the Bishop of Munster, 
were ultimately compelled to accept such conditions aa 
the enemy might dictate. Directions were accordingly 
Ipven to sign a peace upon tl e terms proposed by Louis, 
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that the Swedes should be put in possession of all they re* 
tained at the commencement of the war. 

By this treaty, which was concluded at Fontainebleaa 
(Sept. 2, 1679), between the three crowns of France, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, Charles, after a series of losses and 
defeats, found means to extricate himself with honour 
from a quarrel begfan in his childhood, and obstinately 
maintained since his accession to the throne, against a 
combination of the most formidable powers of Christen> 
dom. On the other hand, Christian, after prodigious exer- 
tions, in which his courage and his conduct were equally 
conspicuous, was forced, through an unhappy coincidence 
of events, to retire from the scene of action deprived of 
every advantage, and disappointed in all those views which 
had been the primaiy cause of his embaiiting in the quar- 
rel. In addition to the peace of Fontainebleau, a separate 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was executed at 
Lund between the ambassadors of Denmark and Sweden 
in presence of the French minister. Finally, to cement 
this amicable connexion still more closely, a matrimonial 
union was effected between his Swedish majesty and the 
Danish princess Ulrica Eleanora. 

One or two events, however, threatened to disturb the 
tranquillity of the North. Under pretext of certain claims 
upon the city of Hamburg, Christian advanced with a nu- 
merous army, and made preparations for a regular siege : 
intrenchments were formed and batteries erected ; but the 
remonstrances of Finance, and the prompt interposition of 
the House of Brunswick, had the effect of terminating the 
dispute without the effusion of blood. By a sort of pro- 
visional treaty, the magistrates agreed to pay his Danish 
majesty the sum of 220,000 crowns, on condition that he 
sheathed the sword, renounced his pretensions to certain 
territories, and restored the shipping and merchandise 
which he had ordered to be seized. 

An alliance, contracted between the Danish monarch and 
the Elector of Brandenburg, for the protection of their mu- 
tual interests, gave umbrage to the United Provinces, who 
suspected in it some latent design to disturb or obstruct 
their foreign commerce. Their alarm was still farther in- 
ereaseil by a rojral ordinance, issued in 1686, prohibiting 
the exportation of certain articles of traffic, and raising the 
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duties on Dutch shipping passing the Sound. Measures 
lor accommodation, however, were immediately taken by 
their ambassador at Copenhagen, and thus the gathering 
storm was happily dispersed without interrupting the re^ 
pose of Europe. Some triyial differences on mercantile 
matters occurred with France and Sweden, but instead of 
generating hostilities, they led to the conclusion of fresh 
treaties, and the establishment of a closer connexion be- 
tween these kingdoms. Finally, the long-pending contro- 
versy respecting the afiairs of the duchy of Holstein, of 
which his Danish majesty still claimed the sovereignty, 
was at length adjusted by the convention of Altona (June 
20, 1689), under the mediation of England and Branden- 
burg. By that compact a general amnesty was agreed 
upon* and a lastinjg union begun between the ducal and the 
royal court. Christian restored to the duke all the domin- 
ions and prerogatives which he enjoyed or could claim 
from the late treaties ; while his highness, on the other 
hand, renounced aU pretensions and actions against his 
majesty for the damage he had sustained by the withhold- 
ing of his possesions and the levying of taxes from his 
subjects. In this aimicable manner terminated those feuds 
which for years had been the source of jealousies and con- 
tentions, and had proved the immediate cause of the re- 
cent war with Sweden. During the remainder of his reign, 
the attention of this' great monarch was chiefly occupied 
with the internal affairs of his dominions, and the preserva- 
tion of peace with the neighbouring states. He expired at 
the (early age of 54, on the 4th day of September, 1699, be- 
queathing to posterity a reputation for wisdom, courage, 
and military talent which his countiymen, even in modern 
times, contemplate with feelings of pride and admiration.* 
In Sweden, Charles took advantage of the restoration of 
tranquillity to introduce various important changes in the 
government and institutions of the kingdom. An assem- 
bly of the states was convoked at Stocldiolm (1660) for the 
purpose of reviewing the general condition of the country, 
of reforming those abuses which had crept into the admin- 
istration, and for adjusting the burdens and imposts to 
which the people had been subjected in consequence of a 

* Modem Universal History, vol. xii., p. 203. 
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tedious war. At the same time, it was resolved to main- 
tain its warlike defences, by keeping up the army and ma- 
rine on the footing established in 1669, and for the support 
of the land-forces a tax was to be levied on the peasants 
and certain public bodies. The compUance of the estates 
with these demands was probably effected by the presence 
of some regiments of guards which Charles had quart.ercd 
in the city, and by the removal of such of the nobles as 
might be expected to offer the most formidable opposition. 

These precautions served also to aid the design ho was 
alleged to have formed of augmenting the royal authority, 
and humbling the arrogance of the senate, who had been 
charged by Baron Gyldenstiem and the other ministers 
as the cause of the difficulties under which the govern- 
ment laboured. With this view, an accusation was lodged 
against those who had conducted the administration du< 
ring the king's minority, as to them were attributed all the 
losses and calamities which had befallen the country, and 
for which they were declared to be responsible. The sen- 
ators were next charged with having abused their privileges ; 
and a committee was appointed by the diet to examine 
whether the powers they had assumed were perfectly 
constitutional, and conformable to the statutes of the realm. 
The result of the investigation was, that they did not form 
a separate or intermediate order between the cro'^n and 
the state, but ought to be held simply as a council with 
whom his majesty might consult and advise. By this de- 
cision, the sovereign was still bound to govern with the 
advice of his senate ; but Charles rendered himself in a 
great degree independent of <their admonitions, by declaring 
himself judge of what affairs ought or ought not to be 
communicated to them ; thus virtually retaining in his 
own hands the power of consulting them on such matters 
only as he deemed proper. 

In consequence of these changes, a new official board 
was appointed, called the Grand Commission, whose right 
t was to inquire into all transactions of the ministry, and 
\o punish the excesses and usurpations of the senators. A 
college of provision was also established for the purpose 
of ascertaining the amount of lands and lordships granted, 
sold, mortgaged, or exchanged by preceding kings, either 
in Sweden or Livonia, since the year 1609j together with 
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All the royal palaces alienated since 1655. An offer was 
at the same time made on the part of the crown to reim* 
hurse the proprietors for such sums as they had originally 
paid for them. By this proceeding a considerable aug- 
mentation wfts made to the royal revenues, but it ruined 
vast numbers of the nobility. The clergy likewise evinced 
their willingness to contribute towards the necessities of 
the government, by offering a fifth of their income to the 
king, provided they might pay it in kine or brass money. 

The states were again convoked in 1681, contrary to the 
usual practice of their meeting, except on extraordinary 
occasions, only once in four years. This diet went even 
farther in their concessions than the preceding, declaring 
by statute that, although the sovereign was enjoined to 
govern his dominions according to the laws, this did not 
take from him the power to alter that constitution of his 
own authority, or to put the kingdom in such a situation 
as he might think most conducive to its interest and se- 
curity. The authors of this decision, which rendered the 
monarch absolute, were thfe deputies of the burghers and 
peasants, who overlooked all consequences in their blind 
zeal to oppose the aristocracy, and bring them down to 
their own level. 

Another blow was struck at this doomed order in 1686, 
by the extraordinary expedient which the government re» 
sorted to of liquidating the public debt by raising the noin> 
inal value of money without increasing its real worth. 
The effect of this single transaction was the ruin of thou- 
sands, as the state creditors lost by it above nine millions 
of crowns. These, with a variety of other new measures, 
80 disgusted and irritated the nobility, that they sent re- 
peated petitions to court, insisting upon their ancient priv- 
ileges being respected. Seeing no prospect of redress, 
they drew up a still stronger remonstrance, which was to 
be presented to the king by Captain Patkul, a gentleman 
of Livonia, and one of their deputies, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself by his bold freedom of speech, and his 
ardent attachment to liberty. The attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, and excited resentment instead of procuring re- 
lief An accusation was drawn up against the whole of 
the remonstrants, all of whom were convicted of high 
treason ; but the chief victim selected for ignominiooi 
II.— 1. 
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pumsfament was Patkul, who was sentenced to have his 
right hand cut off, and to be deprived of his hfe, honours, 
and eistates. The University of Leipsic formally declared 
their opinion that the condemnation wbs unjust ; but nei- 
ther he nor his colleagues could avail themselves of that 
decision ; he contrived, however, to elude the vengeance 
of his enemies for a time, by abandoning his native coun- 
try, and taking refuge at the court of Poland. 

The violence of parties having thus thrown down every 
barrier that could check the unlimited exercise of the royal 
prerogative, an act was at length passed in 1693, by which 
the king was made absolute, the sole depository of the sov- 
ereign authority, and entitled to govern the realm accord- 
ing to his will and pleasure, without being responsible to 
any power on earth.* The concluding period of this mon- 
arches reign was spent in endeavouring to establish the 
peace of Europe, and in regulating the political and com- 
mercial affairs of his own subjects. To his mediation was 
owing, in a great degree, the congress at Ryswick, which 
terminated the war between France on the one side, and 
Austria, Spain, Holland, and England on the other ; but 
his pacific labours were suddenly arrested by a disorder 
which cut him off (April, 1697) at the early age of forty 
two. 

His son and successor, Charles XII., the illustrious hero 
of the North (bom 1683), was a minor at the time of his 
father's death ; and, having lost his mother in 1693, he was 
confided to the tuition of the queen-dowager, who had also 
conducted the administration of affairs during the late 
king's minority. With her were conjoined five senators 
in the regency ; and, although at an advanced period of 
life, she indulged the pleasing hope of long retaining pos^ 

• An Account of Sweden as it was in 1682, c. viii., ed Lon 
don, 1738. Contin. of Puffendorff, lib. vii. Sheridan's Hist or 
the late Revol. in Sweden, p. 127-132. Whitelock, who was 
English ambassador at Stockholm in the reign of Christina, 
says, that at that time the peasants and burghers were so com- 
pletely the slaves of the aristocracy, that they hardly dared to 
contest with them upon a matter of right or mie.biit were obli- 
ged to submit to th^ir will. It is a remarkable fact, that both in 
Denmark and Sweden the e.stahb^hnurjt of despotism by law 
was the act of the iieople, Mtiinnlat d t>y n hatred of the nobles. 
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session of the supreme power. The young prince, from 
his very childhood, evinced those warlike dispositions which 
have made his name so renowned in the military history 
1 the world. 

At his father's decease he had nearly completed his fif- 
teenth year, the period at which, by the law of Sweden, 
kings attained their majority ; but Charles XL, by his last 
will, had fixed the expiry of his tutelage at eighteen, chiefly 
to gratify the political views of the dowager-queen. Six 
months, however, had scarcely elapsed, when he imparted 
to two of his confidential advisers. Counts Piper and Axel 
Sparre, his resolution to take the reins of administration 
into his own hands. The counsellors of the regency were 
easily drawn into the scheme ; the queen expressed her 
surprise at the startling proposal to abdicate, but did not 
venture to refuse her consent ; the states were unanimous 
in their approval ; and in three days a complete revolution 
in the government was effected, by setting aside the testa- 
mentary arrangements of the late king, and transferring 
to Charles the whole functions and prerogatives of abso- 
lute sovereignty. The ceremony of the coronation was 
performed by the Archbishop of ITpsala ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the prince, after being anointed, snatched 
the crown from the prelate with a stem air, and placed it 
on his own head. 

At his accession to the throne, his dominions compre- 
hended not only Sweden and Finland, but also Livonia, 
Carelia, and Ingria ; the towns of Wismar and Viborg ; 
the islands of Rugen and Oesel ; the duchy of Bremen 
and Verden ; together with the finest part of Pomerania. 
All of these extensive foreign territories, conquered by 
ihe valour of his ancestors, had been secured to the 
jTown by long possession, and by the treaties of Munster 
ind Oliva, as well as that of Ryswick, to which he was 
%imself a party, by having finished those pacific negotia- 
ions that were begun under the auspices of his father. 
The commanding position which he occupied, and the ab- 
solute powers with which he was vested, instead of con- 
tributing to the good of his country, became the unhappy 
i!ieans of involving Sweden in an abyss of troubles, and 
bringing her do'vn from that lofly rank which she had held 
in the politica. system of Europe since the days of CJustn 
viis Adolphus. 
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Taking advantage of his extreme youth, three powerful 
neighbouring princes, anxious to recover those possessions 
torn from them by his predecessors, conspired his ruin al- 
most at the same time. These aggressors were Frederic 
IV. of Denmark, who had been proclaimed immediately 
on the death of his father ; Frederic Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, who had succeeded (1696) the famous Sobleski on 
the throne of Poland ; and the Czar Peter the Great, whom 
the defeat of the Turks and the peace of Carlowitz had 
left at leisure to prosecute his schemes of conquest and 
commerce in the North. 

The design of Augustus, instigated by the fugitive Pat- 
kul, was to regain Livonia ; and the Czar, wishing to make 
Russia the centre of trade between Europe and Asia, 
wanted a port on the eastern side of the Baltic, for which 
purpose the province of Ingria appeared exceedingly con- 
venient. The better to accomplish their plans, they enter- 
ed into a negotiation with the King of Denmark, the result 
of which was a secret and offensive alliance between these 
three powers against an inexperienced youth, hitherto dis- 
tinguished only for the gayety of his dress and his passion 
for field sports. Regardless of the treaty of Altona, Fred- 
eric IV. revived the disputes with the Duke of Holstein in 
a spirit of increased bitterness ; and as that prince had 
married the eldest sister of Charles XIL, he repaired to 
Stockholm with his consort to implore assistance. 

The intelligence of these formidable preparations struck 
the Swedish council with dismay ; but their apprehensions 
were in some measure abated by the spirited conduct of 
the young monarch. " My resolution is fixed," said he ; "I 
will attack the first that shall declare against me ; and, 
having conquered him, I hope I shall be able to strike ter- 
ror into the rest." This sudden change in the character 
of a prince who had hitherto given no very favourable im- 
pression of his talents, inspired his subjects at once with 
cx)nfidence and admiration. Nor were their hopes disap- 
pointed; the occasicm that now called forth his latent 
genius for war, beheld him at the same time assume a new 
course of life : his amusements were laid aside, his table 
was reduced to tlie most rigid frugality, and his costly ap- 
parel exchanged for the dress of a common soldier. 

Hostilities broke out almost simultaneously in course oi 
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llie year 1700. The Danes fell upon Sleswig ; the King of 
Poland invested Riga, the capital of Livonia ; while the 
Czar, with 80,000 men, made a descent upon Ingria, and 
laid siege to Narva. Attacked by so many foes at once, 
Charles directed his first efforts against Denmark, where 
the danger appeared to him most pressing. 

While the Duke of Holstein remained at Stockholm, his 
dominions were ravaged, the castle of Gottorp taken, and 
the city of Tonningen besieged by Frederic. To counter- 
act these operations, Charles immediately despatched a 
body of 8000 troops into the bordering province of Pomer- 
ania, to support his brother-in-law ; and, in the mean time, 
having renewed the alliance of Sweden with England and 
Holland, the two guarantees of the treaty of Altona, a 
combined squadron made its appearance in the Baltic, and 
an additional re- enforcement was also obtained by the ar- 
rival of several Dutch and Hanoverian regiments. On the 
8th of May he set out on his first campaign, amid the tears 
and prayers of innumerable spectators, who attended him 
from the capital, which he never again beheld, to the port 
of Carlscrona, where he embarked -with a fleet of forty- 
three vessels, and in a short time joined the squadron of 
the allies at the mouth of the Sound. Before his departure 
be made every necessary arrangement for the administra- 
tion of public affairs, and appointed an extraordinary coun- 
cil, chosen from the senate, to take charge of whatever 
concerned the navy, the army, and the fortifications of the 
country. 

Had the Danes been diS))osed for a naval action, they 
might have encountered the enemy in the Strait ; but they 
dechned the combat, and retired under the guns of Copen 
hagen, followed by the allied squadron, which approached 
so near as to throw bombs into the city. The enterprising 
spirit of Charles suggested the bold attempt of finishing 
the war at a single blow. He proposed to General Rens- 
child to besiege the capital by land, while the fleet blocked 
it up by sea. The plan appeared admirable, and prepara 
tions were instantly made for carrying it into execution, 
the king himself setting the example by being the first to 
reach the shore. The Swedes effected their landing amid 
a shower of musketry ; and, attacking the Danes in theii 
lines, threw horse and foot into disorder, and took possea- 
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Bion of the trenches after a feeble resistance. Meanwfaflp 
a re-enforcement of 90QP men landed from Scania, and 
everything conspired to favour the operations of the be- 
siegers. The inhabitants, struck with terror and unablt 
to defend themselves, sent a deputation to Charles, be- 
seeching him not to bombard the city. He received the 
messengers on horseback at the head of his guards, and 
consented to grant their request on their paying 400,000 
rix-dollars, and supplying his camp with provisions at the 
ordinary price. 

The situation of Frederic, then in Holstein, was full of 
peril and anxiety. He saw the Baltic covered with the 
enemy's fleet, the Swedes already masters of Zealand, and 
on' the point of seizing his capital. He attempted to rouse 
the spirit of the nation by promising liberty to all who 
should take up arms against the invaders ; but the immi- 
nence of the danger rendered this appeal ineffectual. In 
these embarrassing circumstances he was compelled to sue 
for peace ; the impetuous conqueror having left him no al- 
ternative but that of doing justice to his kinsman, or seeing 
Copenhagen laid in ruins, and the whole kingdom ravaged 
with fire and sword. Under the mediation of England and 
France, a congress was held at the town of Travendhal, 
and in the short space of eleven days a treaty was con- 
cluded (August 5), to the advantage of the Duke of Hol- 
stein, who v^as not only delivered team oppression, but in- 
demnified for the expenses of the war. Thus did Charles 
by his vigorous conduct humble a powerful adversary in a 
campaign of six weeks, and render his name, at the itge 
of eighteen, the terror of the North, and the admiration of 
all Europe. 

Having thus achieved tiie submission of Denmark, the 
youthful hero immediately turned his arms against the Rus- 
sians, whose operations before Narva were more formida- 
ble than those of Augustus and the Poles in Livonia. The 
Czar had commenced the siege in October, but his progress 
was greatly retarded by the rude and undisciplined state 
of his troops, whose principal weapons were clubs and ar- 
rows. The town was but indifferently fortified, and the 
small garrison scarcely contained 1000 soldiers; yet for 
ten weeks it withstood the whole Muscovite army, with a 
train of 150 pieces of cannon. 
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In November the King of Sweden advanced to relieve 
the place, and landed with his forces at Pemau on the 
Gulf of Riga. The Czar, having immensely the advantage 
in point of numbers, had thrown every possible obstruction 
in his way ; but the bold and rapid movements of Charles 
baffled all his stratagems, and in two days he appeared be 
fore the city of Narva, having already gained three vie 
tories, which did not retard his march a single hour 
Without hesitation, and scarcely allowing his weary troops 
a moment's repose, he resolved to attack the Muscovites 
in their intrenchments, which were strongly fortified, and 
defended by a force ten times more numerous than his 
own. In three hours the camp was forced on all sides ; 
the Russians were panic-struck, and a fleeing army of 
40,000 men was pursued towards the river by the king 
with a handful of his victorious Swedes. The bridge 
yielded under their weight, and the stream was instantly 
covered with the dead bodies of the fugitives. 

The Czar was not present at this disastrous battle ; he 
had left the camp, perhaps fortunately for his personal 
safety, in order to hasten the approach of a re-enforce- 
ment of 40,000 men. Moscow, then the Russian capital, 
was in a state of the utmost consternation ; the illiterate 
inhabitants, with those superstitious notions common to 
all savages, imagined the Swedes to be magicians and sor- 
cerers, since they could not account for a victory gained 
over such disparity of strength except by the arts of witch- 
craft or some power more than human. So general was 
this opinion, that a form of pubhc prayer or litany was or- 
dered to be read in the churches, imploring the patron of 
Muscovy, St. Nicholas, to be their champion in future, and 
to drive the troop of Northern wizards away from their 
frontiers. 

While Peter, abandoning all the provinces he had inva- 
ded, retreated to his own dominions, and employed him- 
self in training his undisciplined seifs, Charles prepared to 
take the field against his only remaining adversary, the 
King of Poland. Leaving Narva, where he passed the 
winter, he entered Livonia, and appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Riga, the very place which the Poles and Saxons 
had in vain besieged. Dreading the storm that now ap- 
proached, Augustus had entered into a closer alliance with 
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the Czar ; and at an interview which took place at Birsen. 
a small town in Lithuania, it was agreed that each should 
furnish the other with a body of 50,000 mercenaries, to be 
paid by Russia. This compact, had it been carried into 
execution, might have proved fatal to the independence of 
Sweden, perhaps to the liberties of Europe, by teaching the 
hordes of Muscovy that art by which so many conquerors 
have enslaved mankind. But the good fortune of Charles 
was again triumphant, and, with the aid of Count Piper, 
he succeeded in. depriving his enemies of the advantages 
they expected jo reap from this formidable treaty. 

The Saxon army, having failed in their attempt on Riga, 
endeavoured to prevent the Swedes from crossing the 
Dwina ; but the passage was effected under cover of a 
thick cloud of smoke from the burning of wet straw, and 
by means of large boats with high wooden parapets along 
the sides, to protect the soldiers from the fire of the ene- 
my, who were driven from their intrenchments with the 
loss of 2000 killed and 1500 prisoners. Charles immedi- 
ately advanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland, the gar- 
rison of which, with all the other towns and forts in the 
duchy, surrendered at discretion. He next passed into 
Lithuania, conquering wherever he came, and driving 
20,000 Russians before him with the utmost precipitation. 
On reaching Birsen, it gave him no little satisfaction, as 
he himself confessed, to enter in trimnph the very town 
where, only a few months before, Augustus and the Czar 
had plotted his destruction. 

It was here that he formed the daring project of detiiro- 
ning the King of Poland by means of his own subjects, 
whose notions of hberty could not tolerate the measures 
of a despotic government. This bold scheme originated 
in a feeling of vindictive retaliation, and it was prosecuted 
with fatal success. His Polish majesty attempted to ne- 
gotiate a private treaty, but, instead of Ustening to terms, 
the stem warrior declared that he would settle.^ disputes 
at Warsaw. His march was accordingly directed towards 
that capital, which he entered without resistance, the king 
and the nobiiiiy having abandoned it with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. The fate of Augustus, already desperate, was 
here consummated by the treachery of the primate Radzi- 
ewiski, who caused it to be immediately notified to all the 
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palatines, that no alternative remained but to submit to 
the will of the conqueror. 

The deserted monarch resolved to defend his crown by 
force of arms ; the two kings met near Clissau (July 13, 
1702), where, after a bloody battle, fortune again declared 
for the Swedes. Charles halted not a moment on the field 
of victory, but marched rapidly to Cracow in pursuit of his 
antagonist. That city was taken without firing a shot, 
and taxed with a contribution of 100,000 rix-doUars. The 
fugitive prince obtained an unexpected respite of six weeks, 
his indefatigable rival having had his thigh-bone fractured 
by an accidental fall from his horse. The interval was 
spent in hostile preparations, but the recovery of Charles 
overturned all the schemes of his enemies, and the deci- 
sive battle of Pultusk (May 1, 1703) completed the humil- 
iation of the unfortunate Augustus. At the instigation ol 
the faithless cardinal, the diet at Warsaw declared (Feb- 
ruaiy 14, 1704) that the Elector of Saxony was incapable 
of wearing the crown, which was soon after bestowed on 
Stanislaus Leczinski, the young palatine of Posnania. 
Count Piper strongly urged his royal master to assume 
the sovereignty himself, which could have been easily ac- 
complished at the head of a victorious army ; he tempted 
him with the flattering title of " Defender of the Evangel- 
ical Religion," and set before him the g:lory of changing 
the national creed of Poland by substituting the Lutheran 
doctrines, as Gustavus Yasa had done in Sweden. But 
the splendours of a diadem had few charms in the eyes ol 
a conqueror who confessed that he felt much more pleas- 
ure in bestowing thrones upon others than in winning 
them for himself. 

Having thus succeeded in his favourite project, Charles 
resumed his march to complete the entire conquest of the 
kingdom. Everywhere had fortune crowned the bold ex- 
peditions of this adventurous prince. While his generals 
and armies were pursuing their career from province to 
province, he had himself opened a passage for his victo- 
rious troops into Saxony and the Imperial dominions. His 
ships, now masters of the Baltic, were employed in trans- 
porting to Sweden the prisoners taken in the wars. Den- 
mark, bound up by the treaty of Travendhal, was prevent- 
Rd from offermg any active interference; the Russians 
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were kept in check towards the east by a detachment of 
30,000 Swedes ; so that the whole region was kept in awe 
by the sword of the conqueror, from the German Ocean 
ahnost to the mouth of the Borysthenes, and even to the 
gates of Moscow. 

The Czar Peter, in the mean time, having carried Narva 
by assault, and captured several towns and fortresses in 
Livonia, held a conference with Augustus at Grodno, where 
the two sovereigns concerted their plans for attacking the 
Scandinavian invaders in their new conquests, with a com- 
bined army of 60,000 men, under Prince MenzikofF and 
General Schullemberg. 

Had the fate of the contest depended on numerical su- 
periority alone, Charles must have been crushed before 
the overwhelming power of his enemies ; but his courage 
and good fortune prevailed over every disadvantage. The 
scattered hordes of Muscovy were overthrown with so 
great celerity, that one detachment after another was rout- 
ed before they learned the defeat of their companions. 
Schullemberg, with all his experience and reputation, was 
not more successful, having been completely beaten by 
Renschild, the Parmenio of the northern Alexander, in a 
sanguinary action (Feb. 12, 1706), at the small town of 
Travenstadt, near Punitz, a place already fatal to the cause 
of Augustus. Such was the panic inspired by the fame of 
the victors, that 7000 loaded muskets were gathered on 
the field, which the fugitives had cast away in the hurry 
and confusion of their retreat. The quantity of arms and 
spoil that fell into the hands of the Swedes was immense ; 
but Renschild tarnished the lustre of his triumph by caus- 
ing nearly a thousand of the prisoners to be massacred in 
cold blood, to revenge the barbarities which the Muscovites 
had committed in Poland. The Czar and his ally thus be- 
held their formidable armies disperse and almost annihi- 
lated in less than two months. 

The reduction of Saxony, which Charles next invaded, 
obliged Augustus to implore peace on any terms. The 
conditions exacted by the victor were, that he should re- 
nounce forever the crown of Poland, acknowledge Stani^ 
laus as lawful king, and dissolve his treaty of alliance with 
Russia. The inflexible temper of Charles was not likely 
to mitigate the severity of these demands ; but thoir rigour 
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was increased in consequence of the defeat of General 
Meyerfeld, near Kalisch, by Prince Menzikofi*, the first ad- 
vantage which the Muscovites had gained over the Swedes 
in a pitched battle. As a last alternative, Augustus re- 
solved on a personal interview, in the hope that his pres- 
ence might soften the heart of his inexorable adversary 
The two monarchs met, for the first time, in the Swedish 
camp at Guntersdorff. Charles was in his usual homely 
garb, a coarse blue coat, with gilt brass buttons, buckskin 
gloves that reached to the elbows, and a piece of black 
taffeta tied round his neck instead of a cravat. Not a syl- 
lable was uttered on the subject of the journey ; the con- 
versation turned wholly upon the king's jack-boots, which 
he told his royal guest he had worn constantly for six 
years, never laying them aside except when he went to 
sleep. Every mark of outward respect was paid to the 
ex-sovereign, but he could obtain no mitigation of the se- 
vere mandate that stripped him of his crown. 

All that now remained to complete the barbarous triumph 
of Charles was to inflict the last penalty of the law upon 
the fugitive Patkul, who had as yet contrived to elude his 
vengeance, and at that time held the office of envoy to the 
Czar at the court of Saxony. The unfortunate nobleman 
was condemned to be broken alive on the wheel, a sentence 
which was executed with the utmost rigour. The alleged 
crime for which he suffered was, that he had taken up 
arms against his sovereign ; but the circumstances in which 
he was placed rendered his guilt at least equivocal, and 
ought to have saved him from the doom of a common 
traitor. His fate left a dark stain on the reputation of 
his persecutor, who scrupled not to gratify his private re- 
sentment at the expense of justice and humanity. The 
Swedes may have considered him a rebel, and the Livo- 
nians a martyr ; but all agreed that, in the character of an 
ambassador, his person ought to have been held inviolable. 

The numerous victories of Charles, and the arbitrary 
manner in which he had deposed the King of Poland, filled 
all Europe with astonishment. Some states entertained 
apprehensions of his power, while others prepared to solicit 
his friendship. France, harassed by expensive wars in 
Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands, courted his alliance with 
an ardour proportioned to the distressing state of her affairs 
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Offended at the declaration issued against him by the diet 
of Ratisbon, and resenting an indignity offered to Stral- 
heim, his envoy at Vienna, he magnified these trivial af- 
fronts into an occasion of queurrelhng with the emperor, 
who was obliged to succumb, and, among other mortifying 
concessions, to grant his Lutheran subjects in Silesia the 
free exercise of their religious liberties as secured by the 
treaties of Westphalia. This haughty interference on the 
part of his Scandinavian majesty, who declared himself 
protector of the reformed interests in Germany, he did not 
consider it prudent or safe to resent ; and, accordingly,, up 
ward of a hundred churches were restored to the Protest- 
ants, only to be taken from them when fortune deserted 
the arms of the conqueror. 

Queen Anne of England, then in alliance with the Aus- 
trian government in the confederacy against France, appre- 
hensive that this interposition of Charles might have an 
unfavourable effect on the war in the Netherlands, ordered 
the celebrated Marlborough to repair to Saxony, and en- 
deavour to divert his mind from the project he was sup- 
posed to entertain of espousing the declining cause of Louis 
XIV. The great duke found the hero of the North in his 
eamp at Altranstadt, and paid some elegant compliments 
to his unrivalled military talents. The language of adula- 
tion was thrown away upon the warrior-king; and tho 
only emotion he seemed to feel was that of surprise at the 
costly dress and polished air of the illustrious soldier. The 
cautious envoy discovered, without making any formal 
proposals, that his Swedish majesty was mi^ more con- 
cerned about dethroning the Czar than rallying the desper- 
ate fortunes of the French. A map of Russia lay open on 
the table before him, and his eye was observed to kindle 
ivith rapture whenever the name of the emperor was 
nentioned. Satisfied by these indications that no plan had 
oeen concerted for aiding Louis, Marlborough quitted Sax- 
ony, and left Charles to pursue his favourite scheme of im- 
posing a new sovereign on Muscovy.' 

The ambitious prince was now in the zenith of his glory ; 
he had experienced no reverse, nor met with any interrup- 
tion in his victories. The romantic extravagance of his 
views increased with his success. One year, he thought, 
would suffice for the conquest of Russia. The court of 
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Rome was next to feel his vengeance, as the pope had 
dared to oppose the concession* of religions liberty to the 
Silesian Protestants. No enterprise at that time appeared 
impossible to him. He had even despatched several offi- 
cers privately into Asia and Egypt, to take plans of the 
towns, and examine into the strength and resources of 
those countries. But his career met with a sudden check, 
which dissipated all his visions of Oriental conquest. 

The project of deposing the Czar was the first that he 
prepared to execute. In September, 1707, he took leave of 
Saxony, where he remained a whole year inactive, without 
being touched by the pleasures or luxuries of that fertile 
country. " He mounted his horse thrice a day, rose at 
four in the morning, dressed himself with his own hands, 
drank no wine, sat at table only a quarter of an hour, ex- 
ercised his troops every day, and knew no other pleasure 
but that of making Europe tremble." The army that ac- 
companied him was composed of 43,000 men, the best dis- 
ciplined troops in the world ; confident of success, and so 
enriched with the spoils of war, that each soldier had fifty 
crowns in his purse, and his accoutrements shining with 
gold and silver. Besides this force, he had another of 20,000 
awaiting him in Poland, under Stanislaus and Count Lev- 
enhaupt, one of his best generals. A detachment of ld,000 
was stationed in Finland, while fresh recruits were daily 
expected from Sweden. Not one individual was made 
aware of the object or the destination of this expedition, 
the only opinion of it they had being a conjecture that the 
king intended to proceed to Moscow. 

The Czar, in the mean time, had not been an idle spec- 
tator of the progress of the Swedish conqueror. Taking 
advantage of the absence of Stanislaus with the greater 
part of the army, he entered Poland at the head of 60,000 
men, got possession of several towns, and wasted that 
kingdom before Levenhaupt could collect his detachments 
or oflfer any resistance. But the return of the king from 
Saxony put a check to these disorders, and compelled the 
Czar to retire to Lithuania. From that province he was 
soon driven by the approach of Charles, who pursued the 
fleeing Russians across the whole country eastward from 
Grodno to the Dnieper, through a region covered with mo- 
rasses, immense forests, and barren deserts, where the 
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acattty stock of provisions was either destroyed by the en- 
emy or buried underground, and could only be discovered 
by thrusting into the earth long poles shod with iron. 

On reaching the Berezina, he found that the Muscovites 
had made preparations to dispute his passage ; but the at- 
tempt was vain, and they continued their retreat beyond 
the Dnieper without daring to hazard an engagement. 
Driven within his own dominions, and followed closely by 
an indefatigaUe antagonist, the Czar offered terms of peace. 
" I will treat at Moscow," was the laconic reply which the 
adventurous Swede gave to the bearer of the proposals 
" My brother Charles," said Peter, " affects to play Alex- 
ander, but he will not find in me another Darius." Every 
day, until within a hundred leagues from Moscow, there 
was severe skirmishing between the two armies, generally 
to the advantage of the pursuers. In an obstinate encoun- 
ter near Smolensko, Charles had his horse shot, and nar- 
rowly escaped being taken prisoner, after having killed 
twelve men with his own hand. The Muscovites had it 
now m their power to check the career of the invaders by 
breaking up the roads and desolating the country. 

Exposed at once to the severity of winter, the risk of 
famine, and the incessant attacks of the enemy, the Swe- 
dish monarch found it impracticable to continue his march 
in the direction of the Russian capital; but, instead of fall- 
ing back upon Poland, he adopted the extraordinary reso- 
lution of passing through the Ukraine, trusting to the pronk- 
ised aid of Mazeppa, chief of the Cossacks, and without 
waiting for Levenhaupt, who was advancing with a large 
body of fresh troops. A journey of twelve days, amid in- 
credible and unparalleled hardships, brought the wearied 
and half-famished Swedes to the Desna, the place where 
they expected to meet their new aUy with a body of 30,000 
men. Their disappointment and dismay may easily be im- 
agined when, instead of finding re-enforcements and sup- 
plies, they. beheld the (^posite bank of the river covered 
with a hostile army of 8000 Russians. The passage, nev- 
ertheless, was effected, and the enemy put to flight, leaving 
the victors to pursue their march. The unfortunate Ma- 
zeppa soon made his appearance with a remnant of 0000 
Cossacks, being all that had escaped the swords of the 
Muscovites. 
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Leyenhanpt, who had received orders to joiii the king 
with his whole force, was reduced to a condition nearly 
as defenceless as his master. Alter surmounting all the 
complicated difficuUies which an overwhelming host of 
foes, a wild country, and an inclement season could throw 
in his way, he succeeded in reaching the Desna, without 
ammunition or an army, but with the honour of having 
sustained six separate actions in three successive days, 
and killed nearly 30,000 of the Czar's best troops. 

Fortune seemed now tired of abetting the impracticable 
schemes of a rash monarch on whom she had vainly lav- 
ished so many favours. Surrounded as he was with accu- 
mulating dangers, and cut off from all possibility of sup- 
plies from Sweden, his imagination still brooded over the 
romantic idea of entering in triumph the Russian capital, 
the spoilis of which would compensate his army for aU 
their fatigues and privations. The winter (1709) was one 
of the severest ever known in those chines ; yet the hardy 
Swedes, without shoes, or any covering but the skins of 
wild beasts, continued their march ; nor did the iron heart 
of their king relent when in one day he beheld two thou- 
sand soldiers drop dead before him, from the effects of cold 
and hunger. 

With the miserable remnant of the numerous and flour- 
ishing army that had quitted Saxony, he at length penetra^ 
ted to the town of Pultowa, in the hope of seizing the 
magazines of the Czar, and opening a passage to the gates 
of Moscow. It was near this memorable spot that the 
fete of the Swedish conqueror was decided. The place 
was immediately invested, and, while the siege was press* 
ed with great vigour, the emperor made his appearance at 
the head of 7O,oi0O troops. The invaders gave battle (July 
8), but neither courage nor discipline coidd avail against 
the overwhelming numbers of their antagonists. 

Unable to wal^ owing to. a wound he had received in 
the heel while viewing the operations of the siege, Charles 
rode about in a litter, with a pistol in one hand and his 
drawn sWbrd in the other. A cannon-badl killed both the 
horses that drew it ; and scarcely were two othei^s yoked, 
when a second discharge from the Russian artillery 
broke the carriage to pieces, and overturned the king him* 
RoIf. The soldiers, believing him to bs slain, fell back ir. 
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consternation ; to restore order was impossible ; and the 
fortune of the day was at length determined against them, 
by intercepting their communication with the camp at 
Pultowa. The intrenchments before the town were at 
length stormed; General Renschild, Comit Piper, the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, and most of the principal officers, 
were made prisoners ; confusion reigned everywhere, and 
no one could learn tidings of another amid the clouds of 
smoke and dust that covered the plain. The victors 
seized, among other booty, the royal military chest, stored 
with the spoils of Poland and Saxony. The slain amount 
ed to 9000 Swedes and Cossacks ; 6000 fell into the hands 
of the enemy ; the remainder, conducted by Levenhaupt, 
fled towards the Dnieper, but were compelled to surrender 
to Prince Menzikofi*, who had tracked the route of the 
miserable fugitives by the Ufeless carcasses that strewed 
the way. 

Thus did Charles, in one day, lose the fruits of nearly a 
hundred victories, and nine years of successful warfare. 
The veteran army, which had spread terror over Europe, 
was annihilated, one half by famine and fatigue, and the 
other by a barbarous foe whom they had hitherto despised. 
He himself must have been taken prisoner but for the in- 
trepidity of Count Poniatowski, who drew together 600 
horsemen, and, surrounding the royal • person, they cut 
their way through ten regiments of the enemy. Reduced 
to a destitute wanderer, he was glad to make his escape 
in a wretched calash, attended by a small group of follow- 
ers.* Having crossed the Dnieper in a Sttle bark, they 
travelled, some on foot, others on horseback, through 9 
vast desert (the ancient wilderness of the Getae), where 
not an animal, herb, tree, road,* or himian habitation was 
to be seen ; suffering more from thirst and the intense - 
heat of the sun than they had experienced amid the se- 
verities of a Russian winter. On arriving at the River 

* The flight of Charles was attended with many narrow and 
surprising escapes. Twice he had his horse killed under him ; 
the coach in which he rode broke down, and, to complete his 
misfortune, he wandered all night in a wood, where he lay, over- 
come with fatigue and the pain of his wound, at the foot of a 
tree, in danger of being seized every moment by the RussianSk 
who were searching for him on all sides. 
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Bogy near Oczakow, the Muscovites, who had continued 
the pursuit, captured nearly the whole suite, before a suffi- 
cient number of boats could be procured from the governor 
of the town. This loss affected the king more than all his 
other misfortunes ; and for the first time he gave expres- 
sion to his sympathies by melting into tears. 

Being now within the Turkish dominions, Charles re- 
ceived an invitation from the Seraskier of Bender to take 
up his residence in that town, where, in conformity with a 
maxim of the Ottoman government, to regard as sacred the 
persons of unfortunate princes who might take refuge 
among them, the vanquished monarch was received with 
all the ceremony due to his rank, and provided with every 
necessary accommodation which the country could afibrdL 
He was permitted to erect a house for his residence ; the 
officers followed his example, and the soldiers raised bar- 
racks, so that his camp gissumed the appearance of a small 
town. His retinue weis increased to 1000 men, having 
been joined by many of the Poles, Swedes, and Cossacks 
who had escaped the swords of the Russians. Their sup- 
port was chiefly drawn from the generosity of the sultan, 
Achmet HI., who, besides a liberal supply of provisions, 
allowed the king 600 crowns a day for the maintenance of 
his household. Money was likewise contributed by the 
French government ; but the munificence of these courts 
was prompted not altogether by compassion ; they hoped 
to keep Russia and Germany in check, by upholding a war- 
like prince who might, notwithstanding this sudden reverse, 
amply repay their hospitality when he returned to his own 
dominions. 

Misfortune had not yet banished from the mind of 
Charles the romantic project of dethroning the Czar, and 
marching back to Sweden in triumph through Muscovy 
and Poland, at the head of a victorious army. The years 
of his captivity were consumed in fruitless endeavours to 
rouse the Turks against his enemies, and assist him in the 
locomplishment of these imaginaiy conquests. His pros- 
pects changed with every new minister, and grew bright 
or dark according as the wavering policy of the divart was 
swayed by the intrigues of Poniatowski or the gold of Rus- 
»ia. The councils of the Porte fluctuated alternately be- 
tween bis interests and those of his antagonist * .and the 
U— K 
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same vizier that promised to conduct him to Moscow at the 
liead of 200,000 men, abandoned his cause, and joined in a 
plot to effect his niin. • 

While Charles was thus occupied, clinging to the idle 
hope of subduing the Czar, and obstinately rejecting every 
arrangement for conveying him back in safety to his own 
dominions, his former enemies, taking advantage of his 
protracted absence, determined not only to recover the 
possessions they had lost, but to assail in their turn the 
territories of their conqueror. The consequences of the 
battle of Pultowa were as important to Russia as they had 
been disastrous to Sweden. Not only was the emperor 
lelieved from the apprehension of invasion by his indefati- 
gable rival, but enabled to prosecute his schemes for the 
civilization and improvement of his subjects by means of 
the superior skill and industry of the Swedish prisoners. 
These unfortunate captives, being chiefly dispersed over 
the rude province of Siberia, were obliged to earn their 
subsistence by exercising some trade or handicraft ; and, 
while the soldiers employed themselves in mechanical la- 
bours, the officers became painters and architects, or taught 
the languages and sciences. 

But the result of that decisive overthrow was not con- 
fined to Muscovy. It changed entirely the military aspect 
and, indeed, the whole pohtical system of the North. Au- 
gustus returned to Poland at the head of a Saxon army, 
protested against his abdication as extorted by terror, and 
succeeded without much opposition in driving Stanislaus 
from the throne. His patron, the Czar, in recompense for 
the assistance he had afforded, obtained thp cession of In- 
gi'ia, Livonia, and a great part of Finland. Several other 
princes revived claims which had long been kept dormant 
by virtue of treaties, or from dread of the gigantic power of 
Sweden. The King of Prussia, the Duke of Mecldenburg. 
the Bishop of Munster, and the Elector of Hanover (after 
ward George I. of England), were each desurous, in the 
absence of Charles, to obtain a share of his spoils. 

Frederic IV. of Denmark, renewing his pretensions to 
the territories of Scania, Holstein, and Bremen, which he 
had lost by the peace of Travendhal, entered into a league 
offensive and defensive with the sovereigns of Russia and 
Poland, and issued a manifesto declaring, among other 
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reasons for coming to a rupture with Sweden, the restless 
ambition and evil designs of Charles, whom he accused of 
attempting to deprive him of his crown. On the same 
day that war was proclaimed, a Danish army of 2500 horse 
and 13,000 infantry, headed by the king in person, landed 
in Scania, and sei^ upon Helsingborg. Having succeed- 
ed in this enterprise, Frederic returned to Copenhagen, 
leaving Count Raventlau in conunand. 

Meantime the l^wediBh government were not insensi- 
ble to the danger that surrounded them, and the most ac- 
tive preparations were made to repel this invasion. The 
regency appointed by Charies before his departure had in- 
curred the jealousy of the senate, and for a time these ani- 
mosities proved detrimental to the pubUc service. But 
private quarrels were soon forgotten, when all were threat- 
ened with one conmion ruin. The late wars had cost them 
the enormous sacrifice of 300,000 brave soldiers, and of 
the old regular forces not above 8000 were left in Sweden. 
For protecting their possessions in Germany, scarcely 
, 13,000 troops remained ; and of these, few could be spared 
for the campaign in Scania. Notwithstanding every disad- 
Tantage, the most active measures were adopted for the 
preservation of the kingdom. The militia established by 
Charles, one of the wisest institutions of his reign, had 
proved a nursery for the army, and it now formed the best 
bulwark of the national independence. 

One object was yet to be overcome. The prospect of 
hostiUties alarmed the emperor and his alUes, and no 
sooner were the Swedes in motion than the ministers of 
England and Holland, and the states of Germany, endeav- 
oured, by a treaty concluded at the Hague (1709), and by 
corresponding with the regency of Stockholm, to stipulate 
for the security of the imperial territories exposed to the 
casualties of war, by exacting assurance that the belliger- 
ents would observe neutrality with regard to Pomerania 
and the other adjacent provinces, so that the princes of 
the empire might not be compelled to withdraw their troops 
from the grand alliance against France to cover their own 
dominions. This extraoAinary demand the regency could 
not grant, without incurring the hazard of losing all their 
p^Mssessions on the coasts of the Baltic, and tamely sub- 
nutting to become the prey of their enemies ; but they 
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satisfied the allied powers so far as to promise that they 
would commit no breach of neutrality, unless cause were 
given by provocation or the infraction of subsisting trea- 
ties. 

These impediments being removed, General Steinbeck, 
at the head of 8000 regulars and 12,000 militia, sailed for 
Scania to check the Danes, who were plundering and des- 
olating the country with impunity, and had augmented 
their force to 20,000 men, under Count Rantzau. There 
was no time to equip the new recruits in regimental 
clothing ; most of them appeared in their coarse linen 
frocks, having pistols fastened to their girdles with cords. 
But the want of accoutrements was more than supplied by 
their courage and eager thirst for revenge. The enemy 
had already invested Malmo, when the approach of Stein- 
bock obliged them to abandon the siege, and intrench 
themselves in a strong position near Helsingborg, from 
which they were driven with great slaughter, having lost 
about 8000 in killed and prisoners ; many fell in the re- 
treat, and a vast number of the wounded afterward per- 
ished of hunger, or died of the infection caught from the 
putrid carcasses of the horses, which had been slaughter- 
ed to prevent them from becoming the prey of the enemy 
The passage from Scania to Zealand is so short, that in- 
telligence of the defeat arrived the same day at Copenha- 
gen ; the king sent his fleet to carry olT the wreck of this 
disastrous expedition, and the invaders quitted Sweden 
with precipitation in less than a week after the battle. 

Meanwhile the Russians had made themselves masters 
of Livonia, and would have subdued the whole of Fin- 
land had not a revolution taken place in the councils of 
the Sublime Porte, who began to entertain some alarm at 
the naval power of the Czar in the Black Sea. The threat 
of the new vizier, Beltagi Mohammed, to invade Muscovy 
with 200,000 Turks and Tartars, changed the scene of 
hostilities from the shores of the Baltic to the banks of 
the Pruth. The two armies met near Jassy, where the 
Czar, by the bold ingenuity of his wife (the celebrated 
Catharine I.), who concluded a secret treaty (July, 1711) 
with the Turkish commander, was rescued from the same 
doom that had annihilated his antagonist at Pnltowa. 
Charles XII., who expected to witness the total destroo- 
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tion of his enemy, and had homed to the spot anticipating 
the ineffable pleasure of a^in meeting him in battle, was 
filled with disappointment and rage when he beheld the 
half-famished Russians allowed to depart without striking 
a blow. 

The Ottoman goyemment, wearied with the intrigues 
and caprices of so troublesome a guest, at length became 
anxious to hasten his return. His allowance was re- 
trenched, but this only made him spend with the greater 
profusion. To the messenger who communicated the pro- 
posal of conducting him s^e home, either through Poland 
or Germany, he replied by threatening to hang him up at 
the door of his tent. The Grand Seignior condescended 
to write him a letter, full of ostentatious compliment, 
praying him " to set forward under the direction of Prov- 
idence,'' and offering him an honourable escort, with 
money and everything necessary for the journey. Charles 
accepted the 1200 purses, but contrived still to prolong his 
stay. These subterfuges and evasions made it obvious 
that force alone could accomplish what had been attempt- 
ed in vain by more lenient and honourable means. A res- 
olution of the divan to that effect was conveyed to Bender: 
"Obey your master if you dare," said Charles to the 
bearer of the Imperial mandate, and began to adopt meas- 
ures of defence, by employing his domestics in barricading 
the doors and windows, and throwing up regular intrench- 
ments. These, operations being finished, in which he as- 
sisted with his own hands, he sat down to chess, and went 
quietly to sleep with his favourite Grothusen, as if every- 
thing were in a state of perfect security, although his 
household was deprived of provisions, and invested on all 
sides with an army of 26,000 Turks and Tartars. 

His generals, with Baron Fabricius, who then resided 
with him as envoy from the young Duke of Holstein, im- 
plored him to have some respect for a life so valuable to 
his people ; but their entreaties were disregarded, and the 
chaplains were told it was their business to pray for him, 
not to give him advice. With an air of cool intrepidity, 
he went through all the formalities of a pitched battle, ap- 
parently delighted at the idea of sustaining the onset of a 
whole host of assailants. He rode from post to post, cre- 
ating o ficers, and promising rewards and honours to those 
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who should fight with courage. As necessity had made 
every menial a soldier, the cooks and grooms had their re- 
spective stations assigned them, while the defence of oth* 
ers was intrusted to the chancellor and secretary. 

A short respite was obtained, from the unwiUingness o1 
the janizaries, who had been in his service, and partaken 
Uberally of his bounty, to attack their former benefactor ; 
and perhaps the seraskier would hardly have ventured on 
tne expedient of dislodging him by violent measures, had 
not the obstinate monarch refused to accept their media- 
tion with the sultan on his behalf. The intrenchments 
were forced in an instant, after a few discharges of artil- 
lery ; 300 Swedes surrendered themselves prisoners rather 
than endanger the king^s life ; but this loss only made him 
the more determined not to yield. The house was soon 
hlled with the enemy ; a desperate conflict ensued in the 
hall, which ended after much bloodshed in the expulsion 
of the Turks. 

Finding no other resource, and ashamed of sacrificing a 
whole army to capture a single individual, the pasha or- 
dered the premises to be set on fire, by means of arrowii 
pointed with lighted matches shot into the roof. The in- 
mates, after trying to extinguish the conflagration, which 
was increased by the error of throwing upon the flames » 
cask of brandy mistaken for a barrel of water, rushed like 
maniacs from the burning pile, and attacked their assail- 
ants sword in hand. In this saUy Charles fell, entangled 
with his spurs ; the janizaries sprung upon him instantly, 
and carried him by the arms and legs to the tent of theii 
commander. To save himself from the mortification t)f 
delivering up his sword, he had thrown it in the air the 
moment he was apprehended ; but no sooner was he com- 
pletely overmastered, than the violence and irritation of his 
temper at once subsided. He even spoke of " the battle 
of Bender" in a strain of playful jocularity ; and next 
morning, ^en Fabricius was admitted to his chamber, he 
found him sleeping on a sofa (having declined the luxury 
of a bed), bareheaded and in boots ; his eyebrows scorch* 
ed, and his whole body covered with dust and blood. 

As the Porte was anxious to be relieved of his presence 
with as little delay as possible, he was conveyed to the 
castle of Demirta^ near Adrianople, and removed soon 
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niter to the small town of Demotica. Scarcely had he set 
out on his journey when he learned that Stanislaus, who 
had joined ; he Swedish army in Pomerania, and was taken 
prisoner near Jassy, while proceeding, in the disguise of a 
French officer, to have an interview with him on the sub- 
ject of his abdication, had been arrested and brought a 
captive to Bender, within a few hours after he had quitted 
the place. At this intelligence he evinced not the shghtest 
surprise ; a message was despatched to his unfortunate 
friend, assuring him that, as affairs would soon take an- 
other turn, he ought never to renounce the crown, nor 
make peace with Augustus. Such was the unaccountable 
infatuation with which Charles clung to his favourite delu- 
sion of yet surmounting his difficulties, and returning home, 
not as a vanquished prince, but the leader of a conquering 
army. 

During his short residence at Demotica, he renewed his 
intrigues with the Ottoman court, and had the pleasure to 
see vengeance mflicted on the Pasha of Bender, who was 
dismissed from office and confined to one of the Grecian 
islands. The new vizier incurred his resentment by invi- 
ting him to a private interview : an act of disrespect fot 
his person and dignity which he could not tolerate ; and, 
to avoid being subjected to these insuring liberties in fu- 
ture, he resolved to confine hunself to oed, under pretence 
of sickness. In this extraordinary determination he per- 
sisted for ten months ; the chancellor (who officiated as 
oook), the treasurer, and Colonel Dubens being the only 
individuals admitted to his table. 

During the long period thus consumed in indolence or 
tkseless intrigues at a foreign court, the inveterate enemies 
of Charles in the North were ravaging his German domin- 
ions and annihilating his best troops. The C2ar had sub- 
dued Livonia and Finland, while his allies and Frederic 
invaded Pomerania with a combined army of Poles, Danes, 
and Muscovites, amounting to 46,000 men. This act of 
violence, dictated solely by avarice and resentment, they 
attempted to vindicate under the idle pretext of self-de- 
fence. Their success, however, was not on a scale com-, 
mensurate with their formidable preparations. After re* 
ducing Treptow and Damgarten, and making a fruitless 
att** "not <jn Stralsund and Wismar, the two monarchs re* 
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tired to wluter-quarters in their respectiye capitals. In- 
stead of attempting a second irruption into that province, 
where his army had suffered grievously from famine and 
disease, Frederic invaded Bremen, and obliged Stade to 
surrender. The fall of this important place was equivalent 
to th*', subjugation of the entire duchy, as few of the other 
towns were capable of offering resistance. 

Notwithstanding these disasters, the warlike spirit of 
Sweden was yet unbroken. The generous proposal of 
the hardy Dalecarlians, to march a body of 20,000 men to 
the relief of their sovereign, inspired the other inhabitants 
with a noble emulation to protect the kingdom from the 
encroachments of its ambitious neighbours. Steinbeck, 
who had signalized himself by chasing the Danes out of 
Scania with a handful of undisciplined peasants, still main- 
tained the glory of his country in Pomerania, and amply 
revenged the loss of Bremen by the capture of Rostock, 
and the splendid victory he obtained (December, 1712) over 
the united Danish and Saxon army at Gadesbush, in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, ailer one of the most desperate and 
sanguinary battles ihat had yet been fought between the 
two nations. 

The lustre of this achievement, however, was tarnished 
by an act of barbarity which admits of defence only on the 
principle of retributive justice. The flourishing town of 
Altona, belonging to Denmark, was laid in ashes to expi- 
ate the cruelties inflicted on the Pomeranians, of whom 
nearly 100,000 had been sold to the Turks. A large ran- 
som W21S offered to save the place, but Steinbeck was in 
flexible. Though the citizens had permission to retire 
with their effects, hundreds of them perished in the open 
fleld, from hunger and exposure to the snows of a rigorous 
winter. At this period, had Charles appeared on the scene 
of action, when his generals were carrying on the war with 
animation and success, he might probably have retrieyed 
the fortunes of his country. It was, indeed, one of the 
greatest errors ever monarch committed, to waste years in 
exile and vain expectation, when by a single vigorous ef- 
fort at home he might have rescued his defenceless terri- 
tories, and again turned the tide of conquest upon his in- 
vaders. But the opportunity was neglected, and in a short 
time Sweden was drp rived of the fruits which, at a hap- 
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|Her onsis, she might have reaped from her gallaut strag- 
gle on the German shore of the Baltic. 

After the burning of Altona, Steinbock entered Holstein 
to raise contributions, preparatory to the invasion of Jut- 
land ; but he was attacked on the Eyder by a combined 
force of Russians, Danes, and Saxons, which obliged him 
to retreat to Tonningen, where he and his whole army 
were besieged, and reduced to the necessity of surrender- 
ing prisoners at discretion. In addition to these disasters^ 
the territories of the young Duke of Holstein, nephew of 
Charles and presumptive heir to the throne, were subject- 
ed to the most destructive ravages. Nor was the state of 
affairs more prosperous by sea. The Czar, now master of 
the Baltic, where he had not a single vessel twenty yearn 
before, defeated the Swedish squadron under Admiral £h- 
renschild, and foUowed up that victory by landing 6000 
troops in the Isle of Aland, and seizing a number of pria 
oners. 

The condition of Sweden was now truly deplorable. 
She had neither trade, money, nor credit. Her army was 
annihilated, and above 150,000 of her best soldiers were 
slaves in Turkey and Muscovy, or locked up in the for- 
tresses of Denmark and Poland. Her foreign provinces 
were lost, some of them being held as pledges, others as 
conquests. Finland was in possession of the Czar ; Bremen 
was filled with Danish garrisons ; the whole of Pomerania, 
except Rugen and Stralsund, with some adjacent places, 
had fallen a prey to the allies, and was sequestered in the 
hands of the King of Prussia, who consented to hold it 
until the establishment of a general pacification, when he 
agreed to restore Stettin and its dependancies to the 
Swedes, on condition of their paying him an indenmity of 
400,000 crowns for his expenses. 

Under these calamitous circumstances, the regency at 
Stockholm was desirous of negotiating a peace ; and with 
this view the Princess Ulrica Eleanora was requested by 
the senate to take upon herself the chief administration of 
affairs during the king*s absence. A diet was convoked 
for deliberating on the means of re-establishing the public 
finances, and putting an end to the accumulation of misfor- 
tunes which threatened their existence as an independent 
nation. A resolution was passed, that the military force 
II.— L 
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should be augmented to 300,000 men, and»a decree issued, 
charging all the inhabitants to send their plate to the mint 
to be coined for the use of the state. With regard to the 
power of negotiating in the absence of the king, or with- 
out consulting his wishes, a considerable difierence of 
opinion existed. On the question being decided in the af- 
firmative, the princess resigned the regency, and declared 
that she would enter into no treaty with the enemy until 
authorized by her brother, who would never assent to any 
terms that did not secure the full restitution of his losses, 
and the restoration of Stanislaus to the throne of Poland. 

On receiving an account of these proceedings at De> 
motica, Charles was full of indignation at the idea of the 
senate usurping the prerogative of the sovereign ; and 
threatened, if they persisted in exercising the authority of 
government without his sanction, to send one of his boots, 
from which, in future, they should receive their orders. 

While the states of Sweden were thus occupied, a revo- 
lution, favourable to the Russians, happened in the Otto- 
man dtvah, which gave a fatal blow to the king's hopes, 
and hastened his immediate departure for the North 
With a small Turkish escort he set out (October 14) on 
his journey. On reaching the Transylvanian frontier he 
took leave of his retinue, and, disguising himself in a black 
wig, with a gold-laced hat and a blue cloak, he pushed for- 
ward with only two officers, travelling night and day with 
out intermission, aHemately riding on horseback and sleep 
ing in a chaise upon a bundle of straw. Early on the 21st 
of November (1714) he arrived at Stralsund, and surprised 
General Ducker half asleep, who could scarcely behove his 
senses when he recognised the person of his majesty. In 
an instant the whole town was in commotion ; the streets 
blazed with bonfires ; the artillery fired salutes from the 
ramparts ; and the soldiers flocked in crowds to behold the 
hero who had so often led them to victory. In the midst 
of these tumultuous rejoicings, Charles found it necessary 
to take a few hours* repose ; his legs were so much swol- 
len that'the boots, which had not been removed for sixteen 
days, required to be cut oflf; and, as he had neither linens 
nor change of dress, his wardrobe was supplied with such 
articles as the town could afiford. His first employment on 
awaking was to inspect the troops and fortificatir as : s*i\eT 
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which, he issued orders to all the different partB of his do* 
minions for renewing the war with redoubled Tigour. 

The news of his return seemed to inspire Sweden with 
an excess of military enthusiasm ; multitudes flocked to 
his standard ; and in a few weeks the levies were comple- 
ted, so that a famine threatened the country from the scar- 
city of hands left to cultivate the soil. To strengthen his 
government at home, he gave his sister Ulrica in marriage 
to the hereditary prince of Hesse-Cassel. His first object 
being the preservation of his German territories, he de- 
manded from his Prussian majesty the restitution of Stet- 
tin, and offered to pay the full indemnity. The rejection 
of this proposal led to a declaration of war against. Swe- 
den, whose' continental possessions were now assailed by 
the confederated armies of Denmark, Prussia, Saxony, and 
Hanover. Succours were implored from France ; but Louis 
XIV., broken with age and humbled by misfortune, con- 
tented himself with endeavouring in vain to settle these 
disputes by negotiation. 

While the aSied forces recovered Usedom and invested 
W^ismar, the Danish and Russian fleets swept the Baltic, 
and threatened Stockholm itself with attack.* The island 
of Rugen was seized after an dbstinate defence, in which 
Charles was wounded, and several of his favourite ofllcers 
killed, who had been the companions of his exile. The 
chief object of the enemy was the reduction of Stralsund, 
which was strongly fortified, and contained a garrison of 
9000 Swedes. The operations of the siege-^ne of the 
most memorable in the history of the war — ^were directed 
by the Kings of Denmark and Prussia. who6d exertions 
must have been doubly stimulated by the hope of capturing 
their illustrious rival, who commanded in person. Cit*- 
7«ns and soldiers, animated by the example of their royaJ 
leader, who fought on foot with his gren^ers, persevered 
in their resistance for two months (October 20 to Decem- 
ber 17), until the town was a mass of ruins. Charles con- 
trived to make his escape in a small boat at midnight, with 
only ten individuals, and, passing the batteries and fleets 

* One of the most active naval officers in this war was the 
celebrated Tordenskiold, the Danish Nelson, who raised himself, 
by his merits alone, from being a tailor's apprentice in Trondneiro 
lo the rank of vice-admiral. 
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of the sdlies, not without imminent danger, he succeeded 
in reaching a Swedish vessel, then cruising in the Baltic, 
witich landed him safely at Ystad. Immediately after his 
departure, General Ducker demanded a capitulation, and 
the garrison surrendered prisoners of war. 

The king spent the winter at Carlscrona. By his own 
appointment he held an interview with his sister on the 
bank of the lake Wetter, which probably had reference to 
the affairs of the regency ; but he declined the invitation 
of the deputies to visit Stockholm, unwilling that his sub- 
jects should behold his present wretched condition, which 
offered so woful a contrast to the splendid armament with 
which he quitted that capital on his first campaign. His 
attention was now totally engrossed in preparations for re- 
newing hostilities. Recruits were levied throughout the 
whole kingdom ; and, to supply the loss of the marine, pri- 
vateers were engaged on the most lavish terms to embark 
in his service. The enormous expense could only be de- 
frayed by means of additional assessments, and practising 
every kind of extortion. All the iron was bought up by 
tlie government ; provisions were forcibly seized ; and 
heavy duties imposed on silk dresses, periwigs, and gilt 
swords. The people, impoverished and oppressed to the 
utmost degree, would have rebelled under any other king ; 
but such was their admiration of his military talents and 
courage, that they endured every species of hardship with- 
out a murmur. As they expected every moment to see 
their country invaded by some of its numerous enemies, all 
sense of private misfortunes was absorbed in the apprehen- 
sion of public danger. 

By the month of March Sweden had an army of 25,000 
men ready for the field. The destination of this force was 
kept a profound secret ; when, to the astonishment of all 
Europe, instead of guarding his own frontiers, menaced 
with invasion from every quarter, Charles made a sudden 
irruption into Norway, with a view to revenge his losses 
on Denmark by the conquest of that kingdom. In this ex- 
pedition he was accompanied by his brother-in-law, the he- 
reditary Prince of Hesse, with whom he had concerted 
this extraordinary enterprise. Crossing the almost impass- 
able boundary of .mountains by difficult paths, where a 
'^ "^all ambuscade might have arrested the progress ol a 
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whole armj, they advanced towards Christiania, and de- 
feated the Danes in seyeral conflicts. Fortune seemed 
once more to smile upon Charles in this distant region, but 
her favours were deceitful. Strong re-enforcements arri- 
ving from Denmark, the Swedes were driven from every 
post they had won ; and, as no care had been taken to 
provide for their subsistence in a barrenjcountry covered 
with snow, they were obhged to return greatly diminished 
in numbers. 

If the allies were surprised at this bold attempt in a mon- 
arch to carry war into the heart of the enemy's territories 
when he could not defend his own, much more were they 
astonished to see the Czar remaining an inactive specta- 
tor of these events, instead of joining the King of Den- 
mark, as he had promised, in making a descent upon Swe- 
den. This unexpected change in the policy of Russia was 
the result of a project form^ by the celebrated Baron de 
Gortz, a bold, artful, and enterprising man, who had be- 
come the favourite minister of Charles, and was intrusted 
with the sole direction of public affairs. The sagacity of 
this intriguing statesman easily foresaw that the preserva- 
tion of his master's dominions might be maintained by fo 
menting dissensions among the confederated princes, whu 
had abready offended their Imperial ally, and neutralizeu 
his zeal in the common cause, by their attempts to prevent 
the extension of his possessions on the German shore of 
the Baltic, where he had long fixed his eye on Wismar as 
a convenient retreat for his shipping. These mutual jeal- 
ousies formed the groundwork on which the subtle genius 
of Gortz built the scheme of a revolution that might have 
thrown all Europe into a state of poUtical combustion. He 
advised Charles to make peace with the Czar on any terms, 
even at the sacrifice of ceding to him those continental 
provinces (Ingria, Carelia, and Livonia), which he was no 
longer in a condition to defend ; while the latter, in com- 
pensation for these territories, would espouse his quarrel 
with the Kings of England and Poland, by restoring Stanis- 
laus, and setting the young Pretender (son of James II.) 
on the British throne, in revenge for the seizure of Bremen 
by George I., under pretext of securing the peace of the 
empire. 

In the prosecution of his object, the indefatigable baron 
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mited such of the European courts as were likely to favor/ 
his desigpn. Tlie Spanish minister, Cardinal Alberoni, en- 
tei'ed at once into the secret plot for the restoration of po- 
pery and the Stuart dynasty in England. The Jacobite 
refugees in Holland were willing to co-operate ui raising 
funds and purchasing ships. The approbation of the Czar 
was gained, chiefly from the hope of realizing the estab- 
lishment of his power in Northern Germany : the united 
forces of Sweden and Russia were to overrun Poland and 
Hanover, recover the duchy of Bremen, and make a hos 
tile descent on the coast of Britain. A conference be- 
tween Gortz and Baron Osterman, minister of state at St 
Petersburg, was appointed to take place in the Isle of 
Aland, to complete the final arrangements of this grand 
project ; but, in the mean time, an unexpectecf occurrence 
interrupted their proceedings, and rendered abortive a 
scheme that might have spread the flames of a desolating 
war from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. This event 
was the premature death of the King of Sweden. The 
prospect of a treaty with the Czar had induced him to 
withdraw his troops from the provinces that formed the 
barrier against Russia ; and, having re-enforced his army, 
he set out (October, 1718) on a second expedition to Nor- 
way, being more ambitious to conquer amid rocks and fro- 
. zen lakes than to recover his valuable possessions in Ger 
many. 

While Greneral Arenfeld penetrated into the interior with 
10,000 men, Charles followed with another division and 
laid siege to Fredericshall. The ground was enveloped 
in snow, and the cold so intense that the sentinels were 
often found dead at their posts. These severities made no 
impression on the iron frame of Charles, which was so 
hardened by eighteen years of incessant labour that he 
»lept on the ground covered only with a cloak, and could 
^ast five days without injury to his health. To aniipate 
n...?- men employed in the trenches, he went on the 1 1th of 
December to visit the works, in the midst of a tremendoun 
fire from the enemy. He stood with nearly the half of hio 
body exposed to a battery of cannon, pointed directly 
against the angle where he had halted, and continued for 
some time, with his elbow resting on the parapet, viewing 
the operations by starlight. Some of his attendants en- 
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treated him to change his position, but he refused to quit 
the spot, and in a few minutes he was observed to fall, ut- 
tering a deep groan. When taken up he was found al- 
ready dead, his head reclining on the parapet, and his 
hand, by a sort of instinctive motion, firmly grasping the 
hilt of his sword. A cannon ball of half a pound weight 
had perforated his right temple, forcing in the left eye, and 
beating the other quite out of the socket. As it was deem- 
ed prudent to conceal this misfortune from the army, the 
body was dressed in a gray doak, with a hat and wig, and 
in this disguise conveyed, under the name of Captain Carls- 
berg, through the midst of the soldiers, who were uncon- 
bcious of the irreparable loss they had sustained. 

At the time of his death Charles was little more than 
thirty-six years of age, one half of which was spent amid 
the turmoil of arms, or wasted in foreign exile. 'The in- 
stinctive traits of his character were few, but strongly 
marked. War was his ruling passion ; and in him the 
world beheld the rare spectacle of a conqueror bent ou 
subduing kingdoms for the mere gratification of giving 
them to others, and without any apparent wish to enlarge 
his own dominions. The glory of his exploits dazzled all 
Europe, but it was the passing splendour of a meteor ; and 
not a vestige of his greatness survives except the memory 
of his renown, or the names of the places immortalized by 
his battles. To polished manners and the refined pleasures 
of society he was an utter stranger; the charms of the 
fair sex made no impression on his heart, which seems to 
have been altogether insensible to the softer passions. All 
the actions of this prince, even those of his private life, ap- 
pear to have sprung from a misdirected ambition ; blind to 
consequences, he pursued his infatuated career until his 
extravagance ruined Sweden, and gave his enemies that 
ascetidency which it had been the sole object of his reign 
to prevent.* 

* VoItaire'sLifeof Charles XII. Nordberg, Leben von Carl 
XII. Aldenfeldt, Histoire Militaire de Charles XII. Whether 
Charles feil by a ball from the Danish batteries, or by the band 
of an assassin, as has been asserted, was a point long and keenly 
contested > y different authors. See Coxe*8 Inquiry into the Cir- 
camstances and Occasion of his Death, Travels, vol. iv.,*b. vii , 
c. iii. The hat, clothes, buff belt, boots, dtc, which be wore at 
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The death of Charles produced an entire change in th« 
asiiect of Swedish affairs. The Prince of Hesse imme- 
diately raised the siege of Fredericshall, and led the troops 
back to their own country, without any attempt being made 
by the Danes to harass them on their march. When the 
intelligence reached Stockholm, the senate instantly assem- 
bled ; their first act was to cause Gortz, then on his way 
to Norway, to be arrested. The unfortunate minister was 
regarded by the nobility and dergy as the author of all the 
oppressive measures of the late reign ; a charge was for- 
mally drawn up against him, in which he was accused of 
having advised the late disastrous campugn, of having 
abetted the king in all his ambitious projects, and ruined 
the public credit by resorting to the desperate expedient of 
giving to copper money the value of silver. 

The baton defended himself with great ability ; he plead* 
ed the necessity of the times and the poverty of the exche- 
quer for making an alteration in the currency ; and with 
respect to the Norwegian expedition, it was wh(^y the un- 
dertaking of his sovereign. But the clearness of his de- 
fence was of no avail ; the people demanded a victim to 
expiate the grievances and disoniers with which they were 
unwilling to asperse the memory of their beloved monarch, 
and accordingly Gortz was condemned to lose his head at 
the foot of the common gallows ; a sentence which, how* 
ever ignominious in itsdf, and dictated more by revenge 
than justice, was executed with unmitigated severity.* 

Having thus gratified their vengeance, and performed 
with due solemnity the funeral obsequies of the deceased 

the time when he was shot, are still preserved in the arsenal at 
Stockholm, among an immense number of standards and other 
trophies taken in the coarse of his wars, chiefly fron the Ger- 
mans, Poles, Russians, and Danes. His tomb in the church of 
Kidderholm has been repeatedly opened, with a view to ascer- 
tain, from the appearance of the scull, whether his death was 
by assassination, or caused by a shot from the enemy. The un- 
certainty has not been altogether dispelled, some being of opinion, 
from the nature of the wound, that the fatal bullet>must have 
been directed by a private hand from behind, and not from the 
Danish works m front — Clarke's Travels, vol. zi., c. ii., p. 70 ; 
c. iii., p. 132>135. Voyages de Motraye, torn. ii.. p. 396. 

* Voltaire's Life of Char es XII., b. viii. Puifend., torn, v* 
lib. vii. 
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king, the Swedes proceeded to the regulation of their goT- 
eriunent and the election of a new sovereign. The Prin- 
cess Ulrica Eleanora, younger sister of Charles, to the ex- 
clusion of the young Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, was de- 
clared queen by the free and voluntary choice of the states 
of the kingdom, having been already proclaimed by the 
army and in the prayers of the Church.* The senate, con- 
sidering the present a favourable season for recovering the 
ancient privileges of the nation, obliged her majesty by a 
solemn act to guaranty the abolition of despotic power, 
and to renounce all hereditary right to the crown, as 
well as every prerogative inconsistent with the freedom 
of the people. An act of general amnesty preceded the 
ceremony of the coronation, which was celebrated at Up- 
sala with the utmost magnificence. 

In the new form of government proposed by the states, 
it was stipulated that the queen should profess the Luther- 
an religion ; that all places of trust or emolument should 
be given to the native nobility; that no laws or taxes 
should be deemed valid without the approbation of the as- 
sembly ; that the senate should have the management of 
public affairs in the absence or indisposition of the sover 
eign ; and that, on the throne becoming vacant, they should 
assume the administration until the diet met for the choice 
of a successor. The cities, towns, and corporations were 
to be confirmed in their several rights and immunities; the 
nobles of Esthonia, Livonia, and the other German provin- 
ces were to be reinstated in all their former privileges, 
whenever the conclusion of peace should reannex them to 
Sweden. The provisions of this liberal constitution were 
comprised in forty articles, which received the sanction of 
the queen and the different orders of the state. Declara- 
tions were issued on the subject of the paper currency and 
the*copper money introduced by the Baron de Grortz, the 
fbrmer of which was whoUy withdrawn, and the latter re- 
stricted to its intrinsic value, t 

No sooner was the administration settled than the 

* The duke was son of the eldest sister Hedwig,and ought, 
according to the law of succession established by Charles XI., 
to have ascended the throne. 

t Sheridan, History of the late Revolution in Sweden, part 
ii, sect. 1. Coi'e*s Travels, vol. iv. chap. iv. 
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Swedes turned their Tiews toi^urds peace. The queen 
readily accepted the mediation of England for adjusting all 
disputes with the Elector of Hanover, and on the 20th of 
November, 1719, a double treaty was signed at Stockholm. 
The first of these contained a renewal of the ancient am- 
ity between the two kingdoms ; and the other, an accom- 
modation between her Swedish majesty and George I., in 
right of his Hanoverian dominions, by which the latter 
agreed to pay a million of crowns on condition that Bre- 
men and Yerden should be ceded to him in perpetuity. He 
engaged also to send a squadron to the Baltic to aid Sweden 
in obtaining more equitable tenns from Russia, who still in- 
sisted on the conditions stipulated at the congress of Aland. 

The example of Great Britain was speeddy followed by 
the other allied powers, who were induced to moderate 
their demands by the opportune arrival of Admiral Norris 
with an English fleet of twenty-eight men-of-war. By a 
trefiy concluded at Stockholm (21st January, 1720), the 
King of Prussia got the town of Stettin, with the isles of 
Usedom and WoUin, and that portion of Pomerania which 
lies between the Oder and the Peene. Denmark, by another 
treaty, consented to restore the Isle of Rugen, with the part 
of Pomerania north of the Peene, and the towns of Stral- 
sund and Wismar, on condition that the fortifications of 
the latter should be dismantled and never again repaired. 
It was also stipulated that his Danish majesty should ad- 
mit no Russian ships into his ports or harbours, nor in any 
way assist the Czar, until he should consent to accept 
more reasonable terms of accommodation. Sweden, on 
her part, agreed to pay a certain equivalent in money 
(600,000 dollars), and to renounce in favour of Denmark 
her exemption from the duties of the Sound and the two 
Belts, which had been guarantied to her by former conven- 
tions. As for Poland, the treaty with that crown acknowl- 
edged Augustus as sole and legitimate sovereign, to the 
exclusion of Stanislaus, who was allowed to retain for life 
the name and honJure of majesty, but without the title or 
arms of the kingdom he had usurped. 

Muscovy was now the only remaining enemy of Sweden. 
Far from being intimidated by the menaces of England, 
the emperor persisted in his resolution not to make peace 
except upon terms of his own proposing. To enforce his 
demands, he recommenced hostilities, and put to sea witti 
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thirty men-of-war and nearly three hundred galleys, with 
which he laid waste the whole coast from Norrkoping al- 
most to Stockholm, burning a great number of houses and 
villages, and destroying aU the foundries, smelting-mills, 
and iron-works. These devastations, however, had no 
effect in producing the expected submission, and next year 
the Czar resumed operations with a poweriid squadron, 
which encountered the Swedish vice-admirsd, and, after a 
sharp engagement, compelled him to retire to Carlscrbna. 
To arrest the progress of these disasters, the Swedes 
proposed an armistice, and the states were convoked to 
dehberate on the necessary steps for removing, the only 
impediment that opposed the general pacification of the 
North. The winter was consumed in fruitless negotiations, 
and various circumstances threatened to involve the king- 
dom in fresh troubles, when the Czar at length consent^ 
that plenipotentiaries should attend the congress appointed 
to sit at Nystad, for adjusting a suspension of arms and 
preliminaries of peace. The conclusion of this treaty, 
which was finally signed on the 13th of September 1721, 
was accelerated by the depredations committed on the 
coasts and conunerce of Sweden by a Russian squadron 
under General Lesly, who had been sent on a predatory 
expedition with a view to extort more favourable conces- 
sions. By the stipulations of that convention, the provinces 
of Livonia, Ingria, Esthonia, part of Carelia, the territory 
of Yiborg, and the islands of Oesel, Dago, and Mcen, were 
ceded to the Czar, in lieu of which he surrendered the 
great duchy of Finland, and agreed to pay two millions of 
crowns as indemnity for losses sustained in course of the 
war. The prisoners on both sides were to be set at liberty 
without reserve, and the privilege was granted to the Swe- 
dish merchants of exporting com to the value of 50,000 ru- 
bles yearly from Riga, Revd, and other Russian ports in 
the Baltic. The sacrifices exacted from Sweden by the 
treaty were deemed too great, and excited considerable 
discontent ; but in the exhausted and half-ruined state of 
that kingdom, it was evidently impossible to contend on 
equal terms with a power then rapidly increasing in mili- 
tary resources, and sdready mistress of the Northern seas.* 

* Voltaire*8 History of the Russian Empire, vol. ii. Pafibn 
dorff, lib. vii. Dumont, Corps Diplom., tome viii., pt ii., p. 15-36. 
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Before the completion of these pacific negotiations, Ul- 
rica Eleanora had resolved, to the astonishment of all her 
subjects, on having her royal consort elected king, and as- 
sociated with her in the government. Her majesty's pro- 
posal was formally communicated to the states, as weU as 
to the senate and the two lower orders of the diet ; and 
after long and violent debates as to the expediency oi the 
advantages of dividing the sovereign authority, it was 
agreed that the prince should be raised to the throne, the 
queen consenting to relinquish her share of the supreme 
power during the lifetime of her husband. An act of elec- 
tion was accordingly drawn out (May 22, 1720), guarantee- 
ing the exercise of the Lutheran religion as the only toler- 
ated faith within the kingdom, and securing the liberties of 
the nation against any extension of the crown prerogatives, 
or any legislative measures tending to despotism, agreeably 
to the stipulations solemnly ratified in the recently-estab- 
lished constitution. 

In terms of the act called the Royel XssuroTicej imposing 
the new limitations on the regal authority, the monarch had 
the right of proposing bills or other public measures ; but, 
before these could have the force of law, they were to be 
submitted to the examination of the states, in whom the 
legislative power was vested, and without whose assent 
peace or war was never to be proclaimed. As for the de- 
liberations of the senate, who were conjoined with the 
crown in the administration, it was resolved that their de- 
cisions should be ruled by a plurality of suffrages, the sov- 
ereign having two votes and a casting voice besides. The 
members of that body were restricted in future to the num- 
ber of sixteen, and, resuming their ancient title, they aban- 
doned that of counsellors to the king, which had been be* 
stowed upon them at the revolution of 1680. In conse- 
quence of these restrictions, and the change to which they 
gave rise, the royal prerogative was greatly circumscribed ; 
nor was it possible to guard against farther encroachments, 
as the prince, by a radical defect in the new form of gov- 
ernment, had no constitutional means of preserving the 
small remnant of power that was left him.* The excess 

* The Articles of the Royal Assurance are recorded in WiJ. 
liams' Rise, Progress, and Present State of the Northern Gov 
emments, vol. ii., p. 584-591. 
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BiTe zeal of the states for the extension of popular liberty 
defeated its own object, and the lapse of a few years 
proved sufficient to overtnrow all those securities against 
despotism which had cost them so much pains to erect. 

The establishment of peace and the happy adjustment 
of foreign affairs enabled his Swedish majesty to expend 
his whole attention in maturing the firuits of that repose 
which his harassed and oppressed subjects had at lengtli 
begun to eiyoy. Nor were his efforts unsuccessful. In a 
short time, order was restored to the provinces ; all abuses, 
social and political, were investigated; commerce revived ; 
industry flourished ; the mines and manufactures were dili 
gently cultivated ; the treasury was replenished ; the army 
better organized, and the forts and garrisons put in a com- 
petent state of defence. In the midst of this tranquillity, 
some trivial commotion was excited in consequence of sd- 
ieged affronts being offered to the Dutch resident, and 
Count Freytag, minister from the Emperor of Germany at 
Stockholm ; but the general harmony was not interrupted 
by these frivolous disputes about the violation of diplomatic 
privileges. 

Embarrassments, however, of more difficult adjustment 
arose from another quarter. While attempts were made 
to implicate Sweden in the disputes that arose out of the 
treaties of Vienna and Hanover, between Austria on the 
one side, and England, France, and Holland on the other, 
the King of Denmark threatened to resume hostilities in 
consequence of the negotiation which he alleged the Duke 
of HoLstein and the Czar were canying on for recovering 
pc)ssession of Sleswig. To meet these exigencies, a Swe- 
dish fleet was equipped with the utmost e^qiedition, the 
militia were armed, and bodies of troops despatched for the 
protection of the coasts ; but, fortunately for the peace of 
Europe, these warlike demonstrations were checked by the 
interposition of France and England, whose influence de- 
fcated the intrigues of the Russian and Imperial courts to 
detach Sweden from her alliance with Great Britain. The 
states published their accession to the treaty, declaring at the 
same time, as the motives upon which their resolutions were 
formed, that it could be regarded in no other light than a 
compact merely defensive, with a view to the preservation 
of the genera] repa^^e, and contained nothing inconsii^tent 
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with the amicable terms in which they stood with the Cxar. 
The king gave his cordial assent to tl is act of the diet un- 
der certain restrictions, unawed by the impotent threats of 
the Austrian and Russian ambassadors, who erinced their 
displeasure by a temporary absence from the court of Stock- 
holm. 

With respect to the affair of Sleswig, his Swedish majes- 
ty considered his closer intimacy with France and England 
as the most effectual measure for terminating these dis- 
putes, as it served to fulfil the treaty with Russia without 
infringing the engagements contracted with Denmark, and 
guarantied by so many different powers. This assurance, 
however, did not satisfy the Duke of Holstein. As only 
son to the queen's eldest sister, he imagined his hereditary 
claim on the Swedish crown to be undeniable ; and the in- 
trigues which he contrived to pursue for elevating himself 
to the throne, became at a subsequent period the remote 
cause of factions disturbances, with which, on a superficial 
view, they might seem to have had little connexion. 

After the successful adjustment of her foreign relations, 
Sweden passed a number of years in terms of friendship 
with all her neighbours, and enjoying the fruits of those 
wise and prudent measures which had been adopted for 
redeeming the disastrous effects of the late war. The only 
occurrence that interrupted this domestic tranquillity was 
the arrest and trial of Count Welling, accused of plotting 
against the liberties and government of his country, by 
abetting the mischievous projects of the Baron de Gortz, 
and holding secret correspondence with the Duke of Hol- 
stein, for altering the succession to the throne. Although 
most of the charges against this aged nobleman were found- 
ed in malice, he would have suffered a traitor's death by 
the hands of the common executioner had not the entrea- 
ties of his daughter procured an exchange of his sentence 
into perpetual imprisoment in his own castle. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

From the Peacs of Nystad to the Assassination of Gustamu 

III, 1792. 

Death of Frederic IV.— Pacific and enlightened Policy of Chris- 
tian VI.— Commercial and Judicial Reforms of Frederic V. — 
Improvement in Arts and Manufactures. — Treaty with Rus- 
sia. — Internal Dissensions in Sweden. — The Hat and the Cap 
Parties. — War with Russia. — Defeat of the Swedes and Loss 
of Finland. — Death of the Queen. — Competitors for the 
Throne. — Treaty of Abo. — Revolt of the Dalecarlians. — Ac- 

. cession of the House of Holstein-Gottorp. — The Seven Years' 
War. — Treaties of Hamburg and Hubertsburg.— Renewed 
Dissensions in Sweden. — Struggle between the Hats and the 
Caps. — Attempt to subvert the Constitution — Revolution ef- 
fected by Gustavus III. — Restoration of absolute Monarchy. 
— Christian VII. of Denmark. — Administration of Struensee. 
— His Downfall and Execution. — Divorce and Imprisonment 
of Queen Matilda. — I'riumph of the adverse Faction. — League 
of the Armed Neutrality.— Spirited Conduct of Prince Fred- 
eric. — He is associated in the Government. — Misunderstand- 
ing with Sweden.— Gustavus implicated in a War against 
Russia. — Failure of the Expedition into Finland. — Changes in 
the Swedish Constitution— Renewal of Hostilities. — Battle 
of Svenkasund. — Peace of Werela.— Revolution in France. — 
Preparations in the North to oppose it. — Assassination of Gus- 
tavus III.— Execution of the Regicide Ankarstroem. — Duke 
of Sudermania appointed Regent. — Accession of Gustavus IV. 

DuRiNQ the long, period that elapsed between the close 
of the seventeenth and n4ddle of the eighteenth century, 
the history and policy of Denmark are so intimately blend- 
ed with those of Sweden, that a relation of the one neces- 
sarily comprises the public transactions of the other. The 
treaty of Stockholm having secured to Frederic IV. all he 
could reasonably desire, the remainder of his life was passed 
in a state of unmolested repose ; the only event that oc- 
curred worthy of commemoration being the destruction of 
his capital by an accidental fire (1728), which consumed 
upward of 1640 houses. This monarch died in 1730, in 
the sixtieth year of his age ; he bears the character of a 
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wise and brave prince, too fond of enterprise, but strong^Iy 
disposed to promote the welfare of his subjects. His son 
and successor, Christian YL, was one of the most patriotic 
and popular sovereigns that ever filled the Danish throne. 
The storms of war which lately desolated the North had 
subsided ; and although fresh hostilities, arising out of the 
disputed succession to the crown of Poland at the death 
of Augustus (1733), were renewed between France and Aus- 
tria, the peace of Denmark continued to be undisturbed. 

Immediately on his accession, Christian abolished cer- 
tain monopoUes in the sale of wine, brandy, salt, and to- 
bacco, established under the late reign, which had occa- 
sioned loud complaints among the people, on account of 
the heavy exactions imposed upon them by farming out 
that branch of the public revenue. He instituted a strict 
scrutiny into the management of the nationzd finances, the 
result of which was, that several persons were convicted 
of malversation, and condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. The whole of the king's administration was in 
unison with those acts of wisdom and prudence which 
distinguished its commencement. In 1736 he terminated 
the ancient disputes with the city of Hamburg, which pro 
duced several important concessions, and put a million ol 
silver marks into the royal coffers. He renewed the trea- 
ties of amity with Sweden and England for the mutual 
protection of their dominions, and by these means frustra- 
ted the schemes of the Duke of Holstein to obtain repos- 
session of Sleswig. 

Everything was done by this enlightened and spirited 
prince that tended to promote science, arts, and manufac- 
tures ; workmen were procured at high wages, as instruct- 
ers and improvers, from various kingdoms in Europe ; and, 
to facilitate the raising and disposing of money, a royal 
bank was erected, which proved extremely advantageous 
to the mercantile interests of the kingdom. In imitation 
of his father's example, who had established a Greenland 
fishery. Christian founded a company for the India trade, 
and instituted a board and council to examine all proposals 
relative to the extension of commerce, in order to give the 
necessary encouragement for executing such as should 
meet with approbation. 

Notwithstanding the repeal of certain oppresatve taxess. 
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he kept his fleet and army m a respectable condition, with- 
out increasing the burdens of his subjects. The national 
militia, which had been abolished, was restored ; the peri ' 
od of service for those between sixteen and thirty was 
eight years, and six for those beyond that age. An edict 
was published forbidding all persons, natives as well as 
foreigners, to trade in Denmark or Norway without a 
passport : the general condition of the people with regard 
to liberty was not improved, but this was less the fault of 
the king than of the nobles and landholders. Before the 
reign of Frederic IV., the Danish farmers were in a state 
of feudal slavery ; and it was for the purpose of abolishing 
that degrading servitude that the celebrated law of 1702 
(Feb. 21) was published ; but its effects were counteracted 
by a subsequent act (December 30), passed at the instiga- 
tion of the grandees and the aristocracy, requiring all 
males bom upon an estate, from the age of fourteen to 
thirty-five, to be enrolled in the militia lists ; and not to 
quit their residence, as their service was entirely local. 
This latter provision of the enactment remained in force 
under Christian VL, the lord of the manor being ordered to 
furnish one soldier for about each 400 acres of land, with 
power to select any of his tenants he might think proper. 

Although the policy of this monarch was pacific, he did 
not fail to take vigorous measures when events rendered 
warlike demonstrations necessary. This was apparent in 
the misunderstandings that arose with the King of Eng- 
land respecting the smadl territory of Steinhurst, in the 
electorate of Hanover, to which both princes laid claim ; 
and with Holland on the subject of the Arctic whale-fish- 
eries ; but in each of these contests his Danish majesty's 
firmness and promptitude succeeded in carrying his objects 
without resorting to force. By his energetic display of 
military means he frustrated the projects of Sweden for 
uniting herself with Russia, and conferring the succession 
of her throne on a prince of the house of Holstein. The 
reputation he acquired from his upright and vnse adminis- 
tration gained him the confidence of his allies and the ap- 
plause of all Europe; and when he died (6th August, 
1746) he carried with him to the grave the universal re- 
gret and esteem of his subjects.* 

* Mod. Univ. Hist, vol. zii., p. 204. 
U.— M 
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Historians have observed with truth, that no kingdom 
has been more fortunate in its princes than Denmark ; and 
this felicity she enjoyed not only when the monarchy was 
elective, but after the crown was made hereditary. The 
happy fhiits of the- late reign still continued to increase and 
ripen under Frederic V., who succeeded to the virtues as 
well as to the throne of his father. The first acts of his 
government were the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
with Spain, and the ratification of the alliance entered into 
between his predecessor and the Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia. In his domestic finances he made various judi 
cious alterations, and by a v/ell-regulated economy he 
managed to live so far within the bounds of his revenue 
as to pay off a large amount of crown debts contracted by 
his ancestors. All this was effected after expending con- 
siderable sums in promoting manufactures and rewarding 
ingenious artists ; his fleets and armies, at the same time, 
were kept in an efilcient condition, and strong garrisons 
maintained in the fortresses of the kingdom. 

This excellent monarch was not less distinguish^ as 
d legislator than as a financier. In the year 1750 he 
granted a considerable sum of money out of his own pri- 
vate purse to increase the appointment of judges in the 
supreme court of judicature, and likewise established a 
president at the head of that tribunal. By a subsequent 
law regulating the character and qualifications of these 
judges, it was ordained that no man should be promoted to 
the bench until he had given indubitable proofs of his tal- 
ents and integrity during a sufficient course of probatioor 
ary service in the inferior judicatories. With the view of 
rendering exact and impartial justice to all classes of his 
subjects, Frederic extended the same be:aeficial rules and 
precautions to the superior courts in Norway. He also 
made some additions to the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, by reducing all the particular ordinances and enact- 
■nents which had been pubhshed during the reigns of his 
two imxnediate predecessors into one body, and uniting 
ihem with the amendments introduced to the code of 
Christian V. 

Besides these legal reforms in Denmark, this excellent 
drince revised the undigested jurisprudence which still 
prevailed among his subjects in Sleswig and Holstein. 
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All the edicts and statutes hitherto uncoUeeted, and very 
little known in these districts, he caused to be compiled 
and published. He suppressed the ancient usage estab^ 
lished in that province, of consulting the German oniTersi* 
ties in all criminal affaurs, and conferred the right of su- 
preme decision in tiiese matters on the court of Gluckstadt. 
But the Danish nation owes a special debt of gratitude to 
Frederic V. for the code of laws which he caused to be 
promulgated for the administration of the navy. The first 
part, which appeared in 1752, contained regulatioiis re* 
specting the fleet at sea, and was an amended collection of 
all former enactments on the subject ; the second referred 
to the duties of the marines when employed on shore. 

Nothing was omitted by this patriotic monarch that 
could render his dominions formidable to his enemies, ov 
promote the happiness and prosperity of his people. Be- 
fore he mounted the throne, the most common manufac- 
tures, even in Copenhagen, were in such a& unimproved 
8tat«, that they appeared in the eyes of foreigners to be 
the rude productions of the fourteenth centuiy. For the 
better instruction of his subjects, and the importation of 
such branches of skill and industry as were then unknown 
in the kingdom, he encouraged the immigration of ingeni'» 
ous operatives and artisans from more enlightened coun- 
tries, and advanced considerable sums from the royal 
treasury to purchase the materials necessary for their es- 
tablishment. So early as 1748 he published an edict prom- 
ising various privileges and immunities to such foreign tra- 
ders and manu^turers as chose to settle within his terri 
tories. By these and other judicious means, new channels 
of improvement and conunerce were opened up, capita] 
was laid out to advantage, the revenues of the crown in 
creased proportionably, and in the course of this single 
reign the national shipping was more than doubled. Of 
arts, science, and religion, Frederic was a munificent pa- 
tron. To men of letters and inventors of military im- 
provements he awarded liberal pensions, and took a per- 
sonal interest in superintending their experiments. On 
one of these occasions he was exposed to imminent dan- 
ger in the Isle of Amack, from the accidental explosion of 
a cannon constructed on a new plan ; several of the work- 
men were killed, but the king escaped, tbougli not without 
having his dress and face scorched with gunpowder. 
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In the wars which, since the accession of Christian YI^ 
had engaged ahnost every other state in Europe, and con- 
verted nearly the whole of Germany into a field of battle, 
Denmark took no part. At length, however, a dark cloud 
arose, which threatened to interrupt this happy era of 
peace and prosperity. Peter ITL, who had succeeded hia 
aunt, the Empress Elizabeth (1762), on the throne of Rus- 
sia, conunenced his reign with an attempt te strip Fred- 
eric V. of a portion of his territory (the duchy of Sleswig), 
which he claimed as head of the house of Holstein-Got- 
torp, being the son of Duke Charles and Anne Petrowna, 
elder sister of Elizabeth. Military demonstrations were 
made on both sides. But, fortunately for the tranquillity 
of the North, the spark thus kindling into a conflagration 
was extinguished by one of those sudden vicissitudes that 
frequently overtake the possessors of disputed thrones. 
The Czar, while on the eve of marching to give the ene- 
my battle near Wismar, was deposed, alter a short reign 
of six months ; and as his successor, Catharine 11., di(ihnot 
think fit to espouse the quarrel of her husband, she recall- 
ed the troops from Mecklenburg, and agreed to a treaty of 
alliance with Frederic V. for terminating all these territo- 
rial diflTerences by a provisional arrangement, which was 
to come into operation immediately on the majority of her 
son, the Grand-duke Paul. By this accommodation be- 
tween the two courts (which was signed at Copenhagen, 
April 22), the empress renounced in his name her title to 
the ducal part of Sleswig, occupied by the King of Den- 
mark. She also ceded to that monarch the part of Hol- 
stein possessed by the family of Gottorp, in exchange for 
the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, which were 
to be erected into duchies, with the ancient privilege of a 
vote in the Imperial Diet. The stipulations of this treaty 
were punctually carried into eflTect ; the transference of 
the ceded territories took place in 1773 ; and the Bishop 
of Lubec, as head of the younger branch of the Gottorp 
family, was the same year put in possession of his he- 
reditary domains, which were constituted by Joseph II. 
into a fief-male of the empire, under the title of the duchy 
of Holstein-Oldenburg.* 

* HBeien, Eoropean States Sytiam, vol. ii., period ii., p. 2. 
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The storm which menaced the tranquillity of Denmark 
t -aing thus dispersed, Frederic spent the remamder of hia 
liiiB in encouraging the arts and sciences, and in promoting 
every scheme that had for its object the felicity and im- 
provement of his people. In 1743 he had espoused Louisa, 
daughter of George II. of England, a princess esteemed for 
her amiable and generous qualities by the whole l^nish 
nation. The birth of Prince Christian in 1749 was the oc- 
casion of universal rejoicing ; and during the same year 
another jubilee was held to commemorate the three hun- 
dreth anniversary since the house of Oldenburg had mount- 
ed the throne. The death of his queen in 1751 plunged 
his majesty into the deepest sorrow ; and, to abstract his 
thoughts from the melancholy into which he had sunk, a 
second marriage was proposed with Juliana Maria of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. The union proved happy neither 
to himself nor his subjects ; the princess, whose personal 
charms and accomplishments were greatly inferior to those 
of hter predecessor, soon discovered that she did not oc- 
cupy the same regard in the affections either of the king 
or the people ; and, as her disposition was naturally en- 
vious, she sought revenge in those acts of courtly intrigue 
which jealousy readily suggests for the destruction of a 
rival. The imtrument she employed for effecting the grat- 
ification of Iier resentment was a favourite Grerman named 
Moltke, through whose agency she expected to place her 
son upon the throne, to the exclusion of the rightful heir. 
In this ambitious scheme she did not succeed ; but the in- 
trigues in which she was then engaged terminated ulti- 
mately in a revolution that transferr^ the reuis of gov- 
ernment to her own hands. That memorable event was 
preceded by the death of Frederic, who expired on the 
14th of January, 1766, in the forty-third year of his age. 
Among his own subjects his memory is still held in en 
dearing remembrance ; and when his son, Christian YII., 
was proclaimed, the people expressed their admiration for 
the virtues of the deceased monarch, by exclaiming, *'May 
he not only live long, but reign well, like his father." 

Sweden, during this period, was in a condition to have 
advanced in the same career of internal prosperity as Den 
mark. She was at peace with foreign nations, and enjoy- 
ed all the advantages of a wise and moderate government; 
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but the seeds af dissension were sown in the Teiy co isti 
tution which had lately been formed on the basis of nation 
al liberty. On the assembling of the diet in 1738 (Ma} 
30X it soon appeared that the sentiments of the constitu 
ent members were so contradictory, and their mutuad ani 
mosities so violent, that the celebrated Count Tessin, who 
was chosen mareschal, found all his influence insufficient 
to control their deliberations. The house was divided into 
three separate factions, the most powerful and active of 
which, called the Hats, was composed chiefly of the re< 
mains of the late king's military oflicers and servants, and 
entertained principles favourable to the old system of ad- 
ministration ; they exclaimed against the late treaty with 
Russia, and openly avowed their desire to recover all the 
provinces which had been ceded to that power. 

The party directly opposed to these in their political 
views bore the fantastic appellation of the Caps; they 
were friendly to peace and the existing system of govern- 
ment, and were willing to purchase tranquillity at the ex- 
pense of the territorial cessions made to Muscovy. In. this 
assembly, which the bitterness of debate prolonged for 
nearly a full year, the Hats gained a considerable majori- 
ty ; and to tins circumstance must be ascribed the breach 
with Russia which immediately followed.* 

Certain contemporaneous events occurred, which tend- 
ed to exasperate the mutual animosity of the two nations. 
The disputed succession to the throne of Austria, on the 
death of Charles VI. (Oct., 1740), which then convulsed 
the whole continent, enabled France, who supported the 
claims of the Elector of Bavaria, in opposition to those of 
Maria-Theresa, to prevail with the ruling faction in Sweden 
to join her in the treaty of perpetual alliance concluded 
with Prussia, Poland, Spain, Sardinia, and the two Sicilies, 
against Russia, with the view of preventing the latter pow- 
er from assisting the young queen to vindicate her heredi- 

* Copious accounts of these parties, as well as of the internal 
relations of Sweden during this period, are to be found in 
*' Sheridan's History of the late Revolution," and the Count 
de Lynar's " Staatsschriften," 2 vols., Hamburg, 1793. The 
leader of the Hats was Count Syllenborg; and of the opposita 
party Count Horn, who had a principal share in establishiog th«i 
new constitution 
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tary title to her father's crown. The death of the Duke of 
Holstein, and of the Princess Anne, which happened soon 
ailer, contributed to aid the designs of the Hats in promo- 
ting a rupture with the court of St. Petersburg ; and, ac- 
cordingly, a declaration of war was issued (August, 1741), 
contrary to the pacific dispositions of the king, in a diet 
extraordinary held at Stockholm. Among other motives 
which they alleged for this step was the assassination of 
Major Sinclair, a Scotchman in the Swedish service, who 
was wounded, as they affirmed, by a Russian emissary at 
Nuremburg, while bearing important despatches from Con- 
stantinople. 

The Swedes flattered themselves that the time had ar- 
rived when they could repair the losses sustained by the 
foolish expeditions of Charles XII., and restore the mUitaTy 
glory of their country. They hoped to find resources in 
the alliance and subsidies of France, and imagined that 
Russia would again be assailed by the Turks, who were 
liberally supplied with French gold, and had just concluded 
an advantageous peace with Austria. But the event proved 
that they had rushed into a war without adopting those 
preparatory measures which prudence should have dictar 
ted. They had neither an army fit for action, nor stores 
provided in Finland, the province which was the subject 
of contention and the theatre of hostilities. The aged 
monarch was incapable of taking the command in person, 
and his general. Count Levenhaupt, had nothing to recom- 
mend him but his devotion to the ruling faction. A varie- 
ty of bloody engagements followed each other, and in al- 
most every encounter the enemy were victorious. The 
first action which took place (Sept. 3), near Wilmanstrand, 
gave a decided triumph to the Russians ; the town was 
carried sword in hand, and upward of 9000 Swedes were 
either killed or taken prisoners; Major-general Wrangel, 
who headed the detachment, being among the latter. The 
revolution at St. Petersburg (December 5), which exiled 
the Regent Anne, and elevated the Princess Elizabeth to 
the throne, seemed to indicate a change favourable to Swe- 
den ; negotiations were immediately tried, but the confer- 
ecce was soon broken ofiTand war resumed. 

The campaign of 1742 proved also unfortunate to Lev- 
enhaupt, wVo found an able antagonist in the Muscovite 
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general, Count Lasci. Pursued beyond the River Eymeis, 
the Swedes were compelled to abandon tbeir stores and 
provisions. Nyslot, Helsingfors, and Abo, tbe capital of 
Finland, were surrendered ; and in a few months the en- 
tire province fell into the hands of the victors. Besides 
tbe loss of this fine tract of country, Sweden had the mor- 
tification to discover that her national spirit was gone ; her 
once brave and hardy troops no longer maintained their 
superiority in the field; their former opponents, whom 
they had despised as undisciplined barbarians, were now 
become their masters in that very art which a few years 
before made them the terror and admiration of all Chris- 
tendom. In the midst of these disasters, she had an ad- 
ditional calamity to deplore in the death of the queen, Ul- 
rica Eleanora (December 6), who was cut off by smallpox, 
in the 64th year of her age. No sovereign was ever more 
beloved than this princess, who possessed all those vurtues 
that render private life amiable, and was endowed with 
every quality that could adorn her elevated station. 

In consequence of her majesty's demise, the states were 
convoked for the purpose of regulating the succession to 
the crown ; it was universally hoped that the settlement 
of that question would have a favourable efifect on the mel- 
ancholy situation of their affairs ; but the variety of can 
didates who offered themselves renewed the schism be- 
tween the different factions in the diet, and had almost 
overturned the constitution. The clergy espoused the in- 
terest of tbe Prince of Hesse-Cassel, nephew to the king, 
while the nobility, the peasants, and a considerable part 
of the burgesses, being desirous of an accommodation with 
Russia, offered the throne to Charles Ulric, the young 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, who was nephew to the Em- 
press Elizabeth, and presumptive heir to the imperial dia- 
dem. As this competitor was then resident at St. Peters- 
burg, his adherents expected that, through his influence, 
they would obtain the restitution of Finland; deputies 
were accordingly appointed to wait on his highness, but 
on their arrival they had the mortification to find that he 
declined their offer, having recently been declared Grand- 
duke, and embraced the Greek religion. This intelligence 
astounded the diet, who then placed on the list of candi- 
dates the Duke of Deux-Ponts, the Prince Royal of Den- 
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mark, and the Bishop of Lijbec^ uncle to the Duke of Hoi 
Btein-Gottorp. 

The debates of the contending factions became more 
acrimonious than ever ; the peasants, who had so unani- 
mously supported the nephew, abandoned the interests of 
the uncle, and declared zealously for the Danish prince. 
They were warmly seconded by the Hat party, who cher- 
ished an implacable jealousy of Russian aggrandizement. 
In this state of confusion, when hostilities were resumed 
by sea and land, and when the diet could neither determine 
to cede Finland altogether, nor suggest the means of re- 
coYcring it, the interposition of his Britannic majesty, who 
ofifercd his mediation in behalf of Sweden, happily suc- 
ceeded in preyailing with the parties to arrange a confer- 
ence at Abo, which terminated in a treaty of peace between 
the two nations. 

The empress, in order to prevent the election of the 
Prince of Denmark, which threatened to cause a renewal 
of the ancient union of the three Northern kingdoms in 
his favour, and would prove highly injurious to the inter- 
ests of her ally the King of Prussia, consented to abate 
the rigour of her first propositions, and offered to restore 
to the Swedes a great part of their conquests, on condition 
of their electing Duke Adolphus Frederic bishop of Lubec 
and administrator of Holstein. The evident advantages 
that would necessarily flow from this arrangement bore 
down all opposition ; the terms were accepted, and the 
bishop was -accordingly (July 3, 1743) declai^ hereditary 
Prince of Sweden, the succession to descend to his male 
heirs. His election was announced at Stockholm next 
day, and on the 25th of October he made his public entry 
into the capital, amid the rejoicings and acclamations of 
the people. 

By the treaty of Abo, Sweden ratified anew all that she 
had surrendered to Russia by the peace of Nystad ; she 
likewise ceded to that crown the province of Kymengard, 
and the towns and fortresses of Fredericksham, Wilman- 
strand, and Nyslot, with its territory. In this cession were 
included the islands lying on the south and west of the 
Kymen, with the ports and districts situated at the mouth 
of t)iat river. J U the rest of Finland was restored to Swe- 
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den, as were the other conqoesta which Russia had made 
during the war.* 

The conclusioii o{ an advantageous peace, and the har- 
monious settlement of the succession, might have estate 
lished the public repose upon a permanent basis: but no- 
thing could reconcile the discontented peasantry, who had 
been defeated in their favourite project of elevating the 
Prince of Denmark to the throne. Disappointed in the 
object of their choice, they sought to gratify their resent- 
ment by demanding vengeance on t^ managers of the 
late war, to whose misconduct they imputed all its losses 
and disasters. The two generals, Count Levenhaupt and 
Baron Buddenbroke, who commanded the Swedish annies 
in Finland, were singled out as the victims of their re^ 
venge ; judicial proceedings, accordingly, were instituted 
against these unfortunate noblemen, and they were con> 
demned, rather to appease popular clamour than from any 
proofs of guilt. A conviction of their innocence induced 
the tribunal to delay for some time the execution of their 
sentence ; but the increasing rage of the populace at length 
forced the court to withdraw its protection ; and the king, 
yielding to necessity, was obliged to sacrifice the lives of 
two faithful subjects, whose services he had acknowl^ged 
with gratitude. Buddenbroke was brought to the scaffold 
and teheaded (July 16) ; Levenhaupt procured a short 
respite by an escape, at which the government was sup- 
posed to connive ; but, after a strict search, he was appre- 
hended and executed, notwithstanding the intercession of 
the court, the nobles, and the clergy, to save him from his 
ignominious fate. 

Restored to good-humour by the perpetration of these 
revolting acts of cruelty and injustice, the peasants yidded 
their assent to the election of Duke Adolphus, and, on his 
arrival at Stockhohn, they greeted him with the wannest 
demonstrations of joy. The claims of the Danish i»rince 
had also been espoused by several of the provinces, and so 
eagerly was his cause supported in Dalecarlia, that the in- 
habitants of the province rose in arms to the number of 

* Tooke*s Hist, of Kussia, vol. ii. M^itioires de M. le Comte 
de Hordt, torn, i., c. vii. Wenck, Histoira des Tniit68 de Pao^ 
torn, ii, p. 36. M6moire8 de Manstein. 
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nearly 90,000, and marched to the capital in a body to dis- 
annul the proceedings of the states. 

The king tried every method to appease this tumaltuous 
host, and was eyen willing to make unreasonable conce»> 
sions rather than come to extremities; but as nothing 
short of instant compliance with their demands to revoke 
the election wouM satisfy them, it became neoessaiy to 
employ military force. The troops were ordered out, and 
a battle fought in the midst of the city, which, after a 
bloody and obstinate conflict, ended in the defeat of the 
rebels, three thousand of whom were slain, and the rest 
obliged to surrender and sign their consent to the decrees 
of the diet. A few of their seditious ringleaders were pun- 
ished, but the royal clemency was extended to the rest, 
elthongh the heinous nature of their offence might have 
justifi^ the utmost severity of the law. Denmark was 
alleged to have secretly promoted this revolt of the Dale- 
carlians, and, notwithstanding her solemn protestations to 
the contrary, a rupture between the two states might have 
been the consequence, had not the armaments and mena- 
ces of Russia compelled Christian VI. to accept the terms 
of pac^cation oflbred by Count Tessin on the part of his 
Swedish majesty. 

With the exception of a few slight domestic disturban- 
ces, and some attempts to alter the order of succession, 
which were easily suppressed, the tranquillity of the king- 
dom experienced no interruption until the death of Fred- 
eric, who expired (April 6) at Stockholm, having neariy 
completed the 83d year of his reign. No monarch was 
more devoted to the happiness and welfare of his people. 
With this view he consented to renounce arbitrary power, 
and share the royal prerogative with the states and the 
senate. Althouj^ his military talents had attracted the 
praise and won the confidence of Charles XIT., he preferred 
negotiation to war, and the benefits of a wise administra- 
tion to the Uood-stained trophies of victory. 

The new sovereign, Duke Adolphus Frederic, assumed 
the reins of government, and was crowned (December 7) 
along with his royal consort, Louisa Ulrica, sister to the 
King of Prussia. Immediately on his accession he renew- 
ed the treaty of Abo with Russia, in order to prevent fu- 
ture disputes respecting th^ N)undaries of Finland ; he 
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iered alao into a closer afliance with France and seTaral 
other states, with the view of streDgthening the interests 
and extending the commerce of Sweden. FoUowing the 
example of his predecessor, he refonned Tarious abuses in 
the administration of justice ; he erected puUic institutions 
for the education of the young and the support of the aged 
or indigent ; he established an insurance companj and an 
academy of belles-lettres, and generously patronised the 
efibrts of science for the perfection of astronomy and nav- 
igation. The Uberality and phOanthropy of his disposition 
were remarkably displayed on the occasion of a destructiye 
fire (1751), which consumed upward of fiOO houses in the 
city of Stockholm, and reduced a great number of the in- 
habitants to a state of extreme destitution. 

The commencement of his administration indicated a 
tranquil and prosperous rdgn, and Sweden might have re 
alized all the benefits of a wise and paternal govemment, 
had she not, contrary to her best interests, as well as to 
the whole system of her politics, joined the confederacy 
fonned by Russia, Poland, Austria, and France, against 
the King of Prussia, whose rising greatness the court of 
Vienna had contemplated with envy and alarm. The de- 
tails of this war, which for seven years (1756-1762) dd- 
uged the north of Germany with blood, and spread its rav- 
ages to the European possessions in India, Africa, and 
America, it falls not within our province to narrate. Fred- 
eric II. was but feebly supported by England, yet his own 
great military talents, and the skilAil disposition of his re- 
sources, enabled him, with inferior numbers, to triumph over 
the combined force of his enemies. Out of fourteen pitch- 
ed battles he gained nine; the Austrians and Russians 
claimed the remainder. 

While Bohemia, Saxony, and Silesia continued to be the 
theatre of operations between the contending armies, twen- 
ty thousand Swedes, commanded by General Sternberg, 
had marched into Pomerania, under pretence of guarantee- 
ing the treaty of Westphalia, and with the hope of recov- 
ering their former possessions in that country. As the 
Prussians were occupied in other quarters, and defeating 
the Austrians and French in successive engagements, the 
northern invaders took the towns of Demmin and Anclam, 
reduced the islands of Usedom and WoUin, and laid the 
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whole district under contribution, as the garrison of Stettin, 
oonsisting of 10,000 men, could not leave that important 
fortress in order to check their devastatioife. The impor- 
tant victory which Frederic gained at Lissa (Dec. 6, 1767), 
and the retreat of the Russians, who were compelled to 
return home for want of provisions, enabled General 
Schwald to conduct 30,000 Prussians into Pomerania, 
where he soon obliged the Swedes to abandon the greater 
part of their conquests and retire under the cannon of 
Stralsund. Anclam, Demmin, and the other towns were 
recovered; the Russian magazines in Poland were de- 
stroyed ; yet no advances towards peace were made either 
by the courts of Stockholm or St. Petersburg.* 

At length the protracted storm was happily dissipated 
by one of those unforeseen vicissitudes in national politics, 
which often decide the fate of kingdoms contrary to the 
anticipations of the wisest statesmen. The dea& of the 
Empress Elizabeth, and the accession of her nephew Peter 
III. to the Imperial throne, created a total revolution both 
in the councils and the administration of the Russian gov- 
ernment. The new Czar was a profound admirer of the 
great Frederic ; and being also ambitious of recovering 
^m Denmark the duchy of Sleswig, to which he had pre- 
tensions as Duke of Holstein, he took an early opportunity 
of making pacific overtures to that sovereign. A suspen- 
sion of arms was signed between the two monarchs, which 
was followed by a treaty of peace, concluded at St. Peters- 
burg (May 5, 1762), without embracing any stipulation re- 
specting his former confederates, who had returned an un- 
satisfactory answer to his memorial containing proposals 
for the re-establishment of general tranquillity. 

By this convention, Peter surrendered aU the conquests 
made in Prussia and Pomerania during the war ; he re 
nounced the alliances he had contracted against Frederic, 
and agreed to assist him with a body of troops in Silesia. 
Sweden, who had experienced nothing but defeats and re- 
pulses from armies greatly inferior to her own, followed 
the example of Russia in consenting to a truce with his 
Prussian majesty, which prepared the way for the treaty 

♦ Lloyd's History of the War in Germany. CEivres Post- 
humes du Roi de Pnissie, torn, iii., iv., t. Archenholz, Ges- 
cbichte SiehenK^hrigcn Krie;>s. 
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of amity signed at Hamburg (May 22) between the two 
kingdoms. While Frederic was pursuing his victorious 
career in Silesia, negotiations with the other allied powers 
had been so far successful, that the preliminaries of a gen- 
eral peace between France, England, Spain, and Portugal 
»78re signed at Fontainebleau, and finally ratified (lOtb 
^eb., 1763) at Paris.* As for Germany and the north of 
^iurope, the peace of Hubertsburg, which immediately fol- 
owed, after seven campaigns as sanguinary as they were 
ixpensive, reconciled Austria and Russia, and restored 
\fiairs neariy to the same state in which they had been be- 
fore the war. 

Sweden was no sooner at peace with her neighbours 
«han the elements of civil strife, which had long convulsed 
the kingdom, burst out with increased fury. The palpable 
defects, and the consequent abuses of the system of gov- 
ernment adopted in 1720, had occasioned constant struggles 
between the sovereign and the people ; the one endeavour- 
mg to extend, and the other to abridge, the royal preroga- 
tive.. The limitations imposed by that revolution upon 
Ulrica Eleanora and her husband had so circumscribed 
the powers of the crown as to render the monarch little 
else than a state pageant. The supreme legislative author- 
ity resided absolutely in the diet, a tumultuous assembly, 
composed of th9> four orders, into which tradesmen, peas- 
ants, and impoverished nobles were admitted; most of 
whom, from their racial condition, were subject to all those 
corrupting infiuecces to which needy and illiterate repre- 
sentatives are necessarily exposed. Although all statutes 
were signed by the king» and the ordinances of the senate 
issued in his name, yet in neither case did he possess a 
negative ; and in all their decisions he was bound to abide 
by the opinions of the majority. 

In these arrangements, so humiliating to royalty, and so 
pernicious to constitutional liberty, Adolphus Frederic ac- 
quiesced for a time, until their encroachments threatened 
to strip the crown even of the few nominal privileges that 
remained. In the diet of 1756, it was enacted that his ma- 
jesty should place in the hands of the senators a stamp, 
which they might ^ise in future instead of the king's sigu- 

* Wencii, torn, iii., p. 313, et seq. Ilerzberg, Recueil, torn* 
i., p. 299. Martin. Recueil das Trait^s, tome i., p. 33-51. 
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manaal (should he refuse to subscribe his name) in ali af 
fairs which had hitherto required the loyal autograph. 
Not content with thus usurping the sovereign's prerogative 
•f affixing his signature to the ordinary despatches of gov- 
ernment, they claimed the right of examining into the jew- 
els and other valuables belonging to the crown, under pre- 
tence that the queen's diamonds were pledged at Hamburg 
for the purpose of raising money to strengthen the court 
party. To this inquisitorial proceeding, as well as to other 
instances, equally offensive, of intermeddling with domes- 
tic affairs, their majesties were obliged to submit. Still 
more to humble the ascendency which the Hat party had 
gained in the diet. Count Brache and Baron Horn were ac- 
cused of having advised the re-establishment of absolute 
power as it existed under the former system ; and although 
Lio evidence of their guilt was produced, these noblemen, 
xrith six alleged accomplices, on suspicion only, were be- 
leaded, notwithstanding the solicitation of both their ma- 
lesties, who vainly implored that the sentence of death 
might be commuted into some milder punishment. 

It had been the constant policy of France to maintain 
her superiority in the councils of Stockholm, in opposition 
to Russia and England ; and for several years the Swedish 
court might be called a battle-field, in which these foreign 
powers contended for the mastery ; not by shedding blo<Kl, 
but in trying, by secret intrigues and various means of cor- 
ruption,* to countermine each other's projects. According 
as these clandestine schemes succeeded, the Hat or the 
Gap party ahemately prevailed ; the king, either from want 
of firmness or motives of expediency, adhering sometimes 
to the one and sometimes to the other. It was the pre 
ponderance of French agency that hurried Sweden into 
the late unfortunate war, in which she was exposed not 
only to defeats, but to an oppressive load of expenses, es- 
timated at three millions and a half sterling, which the 
paltry subsidies of her ally contributed but little to reduc& 
Of the annual grants promised by France, a large sum re- 
mained due ; and it was by threatening to withhold pay- 
ment of these arrears that she contrived so long to main- 
tain her ascendency in the Swedish diet. In vain had fre- 
quent demands boen made for liquidation ; the amount was 
not coosiderabl3, but it was too much for an indigent gov- 
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ernment to lose ; and at length it was officially announced, 
that if the court of Versailles did not speedily execute its 
engagements, a British minister would be received at Stock- 
holm. During the seven years' war, no envoy from that 
country had l^en admitted, in consequence of the league 
with Prussia ; but now Sir John Goodricke was despatched 
in that capacity, and through his co-operation with the Rus- 
sian ambassador the Caps became the triumphant party. 

The effect of this change was the conclusion of a new trea- 
ty of amity and commerce (1776) between these three states 
respectively, in which it was stipulated that the subjects 
of each should enjoy in their several kingdoms, ports, and 
havens, all the reciprocal advantages and immunities grant- 
ed to the most favoured nations. France, after ten years 
of intrigue, and a vast sacrifice of blood and treasure, thus 
beheld her primary object thwarted, and the political su- 
premacy for which she had struggleid monopolized by hei 
enemies. But neither the loss of her influence, nor the 
new combination of power against her, could eradicate her 
desire of domineering over Sweden. The Duke de Choi- 
seul, then minister for foreign ati^irs, was determined to w- 
assert her ascendency at all hazards. Having failed in one 
project, he invented another, and sought to govern under 
the name of Frederic Adolphus. The scheme was at once 
daring and ingenious, embracing the bold design of render- 
ing the king absolute, and restoring to the crown all the 
prerogatives it had lost. Louis XV. had endeavoured to 
implicate the Swedes in the war between Russia and the 
Porte ; but as the sovereign was entirely dependant on the 
states, which were then swayed by the party adverse to 
the interests of France, it became necessary to attempt a 
change in the constitution, which could only be done by dc^ 
stroying the senate and convoking a new diet. The pros- 
pect of augmented power, and the influence of the queen, 
prevailed with his majesty to favour the enterprise of the 
French minister ; but as no convocation could take place in 
opposition to the will of the senators, and as the latter, 
apprehensive of some plot to displace them, refused their 
assent, it became necessary to employ artifl(je for the attain- 
ment of this indispensable preliminary. 

Under pretext of submitting certain measures reLitive to 
taxation, the king summoned an extraordinary diet ; and as 
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the senate declined to comedy, he instantly demanded the 
stamp used instead of the royal signature, and caused pub- 
tic announcement to be made that he had abdicated the 
erown. In this dOemma, as neither party, by the funda- 
mental law of the land, could act without the concurrence 
of the other, the executive power, according to the opin- 
ions of the principal colleges, was in consequence suspend- 
ed. An interval of confusion followed, when at length the 
senate reluctantly consented to summon the states ; but, 
in the mean time, the circulation of French gold among 
the electors of the Hat party secured a majority in favour 
of the representatives, and when the diet assembled the 
apprehensions of the senators were verified. Those de- 
voted to the British and Russian interests were deposed ; 
and, as the Caps had suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of thehr chief. Count Lovenhielm, who had the repu- 
tation of an Me statesman, their antagonists succeeded 
the more easily in recovering the reins of administration. 

The king, whose abdication was a temporary manoeuvre, 
resumed his authority, and French influence again predom- 
inated. The Duke de Choiseul had so far carried his point 
as to supplant the opposite faction ; but the. more difficult 
task still remained, to procure the sanction of the diet to 
any proposal for subverting the constitution, particulariy as 
the suggestion of such an alteration in that assembly was 
declared to be high treason. The schemes meditated by 
the Hat party were abandoned as impracticable, and the 
court of Versailles had thus the mortification to find new 
impediments thrown in its way at the very moment whetj 
victory appeared certain. 

As a last effort, the partisans of France made a secret 
proposal that force should be used to subvert the constitu- 
tion of Sweden ; but the moderation of Adolphus Frederic 
would not allow him to countenance that experiment. 
This obstacle, however, was speedily removed by the death 
of that excellent prince (February 12, 1771), and the com- 
pletion of the scheme begun under the father was accom- 
plished by the bold and artful policy of the son. 

Gustavus III., who next ascended the throne, was then 

in France, having undertaken a journey to that country 

with a view to obtain the performance of her pecuniary 

engagements. The acquisition of the regal dignity gave 

II.— N 
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an unexpected success to the negotiation. A pr(»iuse waa 
obtained from the French court to pay Sweden a million 
and a half of livres annually, and to furnish the means of 
supporting the French party at the ensuing diet. Count 
Schefier, who had been despatched by the senate to Paris 
to communicate the intelligence of his late m^esty's death, 
had the address, by representing to Louis XIV. the deplo- 
rable situation to which the finances of the kingdom were 
reduced by withholding payment of the subsidies so long 
due, to procure an order for immediately liquidating a con 
siderable portion of the arrears. 

The Swedish states, by the existing law, were required 
to meet within thirty days of the king's demise ; but, on 
account of the prince's absence, the conyocation was de- 
layed until the month of June, and during the interval both 
parties exerted themselves to secure a majority in the ap- 
proaching assembly. A new field for intrigue was thus 
opened up, and so powerfully were the Caps supported by 
the British and Russian ministers, that when the elections 
closed there appeared a considerable majority for that par- 
ty among the three orders of the clergy, the burghers, and 
the peasants ; the influence of the nobility preponderated 
in favour of the opposite faction. Meantime, Gustavus 
wrote to the senate approving of all the steps they had ta- 
ken, and assuring them of his intentions to govern accord- 
ing to the laws, without aiming at any constitutional 
change, or any augmentation of his authority. These pa- 
cific assurances he repeated to his uncle, the King of Prus- 
sia; but the result showed either that he was insincere, or 
that he considered hunself justified by subsequent events 
in altering his determination. 

At the time of his accession, the new monarch was only 
in his twenty-fifth year ; he possessed abilities that would 
have reflected lustre on any rank, while his natural endow- 
ments were highly cultivated by a finished education. His 
ambition, which was as great as his talents, wore the sem- 
blance of disinterested patriotism ; and his designs upon 
the liberties of his sut^ects wore disguised under a zeal 
for their welfare. Nothing could exceed the demonstra- 
tions of joy which all classes of the inhabitants testified at 
his return to Stockholm. His affability and condescensioD 
gained the hearts of the people ; he conciliated the poo? 
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by listening to their complaints or promising redress; and, 
although his liberzH professions awakened suspicions in 
some, the nation generally gave him credit for a sincere 
and inviolable attachment to the constitution of the king- 
dom. In this delicate position, and to allow time for ma* 
turing his plans, it became necessary for him to retard the 
proceedings of the states, by throwing every obstacle in 
the way of their deliberations. Eight months were con- 
sumed in fierce discussions concerning the regulations of 
the " Assurance," or engagement to l^ signed by the sov- 
ereign previous to his coronation. Of these dissensions 
between the nobles and the other orders the king took ad- 
vantage, and, while secretly fomenting disced, he as- 
sumed the appearance and acquired the merit of endeav- 
ouring to promote peace. Another point that give rise to 
warm debates was an inquiry into the conduct of the sen- 
ate ; and, as they were known to favour the court interest, 
the result of the investigation was the deposition of the 
w^hole body. This measure, equally impolitic and unjust, 
was attended with fatal consequences to its authors ; and 
it was perhaps impossible for them to have taken a step 
better calculated to accelerate the revolution they were 
striving to prevent. It attached the expelled senators 
more warmly to the roysd cause, and occasioned general 
dissatisfaction among the lower orders, who began to view 
with disapprobation a form of government that was so ill 
adapted for the efficient despatch of public business. Gus- 
tavus, whose sagacity nothing could escape, did not fail to 
profit by the errors of his opponents ; and while the states 
were wrangling about filling up the vacancies in the new 
administration, he dispersed emissaries over the country 
to excite discontent, and assembled in the capital a corps 
of nearly 150 officers, commanded by Colonel Springporten, 
under pretence of exercising them in military manceuvres, 
but, in fact, to sound their depositions, and attach them to 
his cause. 

The discontent of the inhabitants was farther exaspera- 
ted by an accidental dearth of com, which the Hats charged 
entirely, though falsely, to the negligence of the govern- 
ment, in not having provided a supply by encouraging the 
importation of foreign grain. Complaints against the states 
were echoed from every quarter, and, by a dexterous use 
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of these artifices, the people were not only prepared* but 
anxious for a change of masters. 

The course of events having now matured the king's 
revolutionary schemes, means were instantly adopted for 
carrying them into execution. The affections of the great- 
er part of the officers at Stockholm had already been se- 
cured ; and, as it was deemed necessary to have coadju- 
tors among the provincial troops, the two royal brothers, 
Charles and Frederic, during a residence in Scania and 
Gothland, had succeeded in ingratiating themselves with 
the soldiers and the people, by the ssime arts, and nearly to 
the same extent, as had already been done in the capital 
A pretext only was wanted for assembling the military, 
and this was easily accomplished through tiie instrumen- 
tality of Captain Hellichius, commandant of the strong 
fortress of Christianstadt, who undertook the hazardous 
task of exciting a revolt, and co-operating with the two 
princes. Inteli^ence of this insurrection was soon brought 
to Stockholm by General Rudbeck, grand governor of the 
city, who had been sent into Scania to qjoiet the minds of 
the inhabitants, and counteract the plans of the secret 
emissaries. 

The fbst act of the states was to proclaim HeUichius a 
rebel, and to take measures for preventing the ambitious 
designs which the king was supposed to entertain. In this 
emergency Gustavus not only maintained an impenetrable 
disshnulation, but contrived, by his insinuating address, to 
seduce the night-patrol of burgher cavaliy appointed by 
the senate to preserve the peace of the capital; so that in 
the coarse of two days those very troops whom the states 
had armed for their ^fence, became converts to the royal 
cause, and were among the foremost to declare in its fa- 
vour. 

The critical moment having now arrived, his majesty re- 
solved to throw off the mask, and recover by force that 
power which the states had so long refused. He address- 
ed the military assembled round the palace^ detailed to 
them the unfortunate state of the kingdom, aisured them 
of his anxiety to terminate these disorders, and without 
difficulty succeeded in obtaining their concurrence (with 
the exception of Captain Frederic Cederstrom and other 
two officers) in his efforts to emancipate the crown from 
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the degrading thraldom of factioos tyranny, and the oo^ 
rupting influence of foreign gold. The senators vrere ar> 
rested while preparing to interpose their authority. The 
secret committee of the states avoided a similar fate by 
instantly dispersing. The example of the guards and ar- 
tillery in taking the oath of allegiance was speedily follow- 
ed by all the ^* colleges" (or public offices), both civil and 
military. As the king paraded the streets ci horseback, 
he found the soldiers and. the inhabitants all equally dispo- 
sed to embrace his cause ; and so numerous were his ad- 
herents, that not a person was seen without a white hand- 
kerchief fastened round his arm, that being the symbol of 
fidelity winch had been agreed upon at the commencement 
of the enterprise. General Rudbeck and many others of 
the adverse faction were secured without resistance. The 
arrest against Hellichius was reveled ; and the regiments 
of Upland and Sudermania, which the states had marched 
into the capital, were ordered back to their quarters. Not 
the slightest disposition was evinced to interrupt or coun- 
teract these proceedings, and in less than an hour the king 
was master of all the military forces in Stockholm. The 
troc^ remained during the night under arms, and next 
day the people flocked in thousands to tender their all<>- 
gianee. 

In addresung the assembled multitudes, Gustavus gave 
renewed assmrances of his earnest desure to preserve the 
independence of his country, and restore its ancient liber- 
ties. As the Swedes were long ruled by foreigners, and 
had never, sinoe the time of Charles XII., heard their king 
^peak in the vernacular tongue, they listened to the royal 
orator with an admiration proportioned to the novelty of 
the scene. The Hats exulted at the downfall of their an- 
tagonists, without reflecting that they could gain nothing 
by the humiliation of their rivals. . The Caps quietly ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at what had happened, and ap- 
peared generally less concerned for the loss of power than 
anxious to obtain a share of the royal favour. The popu- 
lace rejoiced at the destruction of a government from 
which they derived no advantages, and beheld with ex- 
treme delight the overthrow of an aristocracy from whom 
they had experienced only insolence and oppression. 

Thus, without a single drop of blood being shed, withont 
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•even the slightest appearance of violence or disorderi wa» 
this memorable revolution achieved ; a few hours accom- 
plished the subversion of a constitution which, half a cen- 
tury before, had been erected as an effectual bulwark 
against the future despotism of the Swedish monarchs. 
The deputies of the states, who enjoyed absolute power 
when the diet met on the 19th of August, next day peace 
ably subscribed to a plan of government which despoiled 
them of their authority, and obliged them to return to their 
respective homes as simple subjects. The king, who had 
mounted the throne stripped of almost eveiy prerogative, 
a mere puppet in the administration, and embarrassed be- 
tween two factions which he could neither conciliate nor 
subdue, rose at once to the dignity of an independent sov- 
ereign, and annihilated with unprecedented facility a politi- 
cal system which had so long degraded the majesty of the 
crown and trampled upon the liberties of the people. The 
revolution had been managed with equal success In the 
provinces, where everything was conducted with as little 
tumult and opposition as in the capital. 

To complete this extraordinary enterprise, and obtain 
the ratification of the diet to the change which had been 
introduced, the states were summoned by roysd proclama- 
tion to assemble on the 21st, when the old fonn of govern- 
ment was to be abolished. To ensure unanimity, the pal- 
ace was surrounded by a large body of troops, and the 
court mounted with cannon pointing to the hall where the 
chambers met. The king, seated on his throne and attend- 
ed by a numerous band of guards, opened the assembly in 
an animated address, describing the wretched condition to 
which party strife and foreign intrigue had reduced tiie na- 
tion. The new constitution was read, and proposed to 
them for their acceptance. Under existing circumstances, 
with armed soldiers and loaded artillery at their gates, op- 
position was hardly to be expected, and, of course, when 
his majesty demanded if the state approved of the articles 
they had heard, he was answered with loud acclamations 
by all the four orders of the kingdom. One sol itaiy mem- 
ber of the nobles proposed limiting the contributions to a 
certain number of years ; but the meeting were too obee* 
quious to allow any discussion, and the motion was aban* 
doned. 
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This rema/kable scene concladed with a ceremony not 
less extraordinary. When the states had signed the new 
form of gOTemment and taken the oaths, the king dr^w a 
psalm-book from his pocket, and, laying aside his crown, he 
changed a Te Deum, in which he was most devoutly join- 
ed by the whole assembly. All classes of his subjects 
now acquiesced without a murmur, and by the majority of 
the people he was hailed as their deliverer and defender. 
The senators who had been arrested, including General 
Pecklin, who was charged with the command of the city 
during Rudbeck*s absence, swore allegiance, and were not 
only liberated, but many of them retained in important em- 
ployments. 

One of his first acts was to prohibit, by proclamation, 
the use of those names which distinguished the different 
parties in the state, and had been the root of so many bit- 
ter misfortunes to Sweden. He likewise abolished the 
horrid practice of putting criminals to the torture, and ap- 
peared anxious to merit the high eulogium which the diet 
passed upon him, as ** a king resolved to govern, not for his 
own private advantage, but for that of his subjects." The 
dismissal of the states finished the busness of the revolu- 
tion ; but, before breaking up, the speakers of each of the 
four orders successively addressed the throne, in terms 
not more remarkable for the censure passed upon them- 
selves than fbr the pr<^ound gratitude, veneration, and fidel- 
ity towards their sovereign. The new constitution thus 
established was comprised in fifty-seven articles, conferring 
extensive powers on the sovereign, and accepted by the 
states as a fundamental and irrevocable law, which every 
Swedish subject was bound to acknowledge and obey as 
the established form of government. The four houses or 
orders of which the diet is composed underwent little al 
teration.* 

The revolution achieved by Gustavus III., however ac- 
ceptable to the Swedes themselves, was by no means 
agreeable to some of their neighbours. The £mpress of 

* The Articles of the new form of Goyemtnent established at 
the Revolution of 1772, are given by Coze in his Appendix.— 
Travels, vol. iv., b. vii., c. iv. Append., p. 429. Desmaison, 
Hist, de la Derniere Revolution de SuMe. Sheridan's History 
of the Revohitiuti. p. 295-300 
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Russia intended to change it, and ordered her minister tt 
Stockhohn to take measures for re-establishing the ans- 
tocmcy and the senate in all their powers and prerogatives, 
as under the two preceding reigns. In this project she ex- 
pected the co-operation of his Prussian majestji as he was 
bound by treaty with her to support the system which had 
been overturned ; but Frederic, who was too fond of arbi- 
trary power to censure the ambition of his nephew, dis- 
suaded Catharine from resorting to violence ; and as the 
court of Vienna likewise endeavoured to allay her indigna- 
tion, the rising storm was happily averted. 

Denmark, then under the dominion of Russian influence, 
viewed with hostile feelings the recent proceedings in 
Sweden ; and the consequence of this misunderstanding 
again threatened to disturb the peace of the North. Gus- 
tavus resolved to invade Norway, and for that purpose he 
marched an army to the frontiers ; but his impetuosity 
soon yielded to the suggestions of prudence and the re- 
monstrances of his uncle. An accommodation was con- 
cluded, which restored mutual friendship, and left the 
Swedish monarch at leisure to durect his attention to the 
affairs of his own government. 

By a singular coincidence in point of time, a revolution 
happened the same year at Copenhagen, which efibcted an 
entire change of administration, without, however, trench- 
ing in any way upon the established constitution. Chris- 
tian VIL, who ascended the throne in 1766 (January 14), 
possessed neither the virtues nor the talents of his father. 
He was a prince of narrow mind and weak undersUuading, 
addicted to dissipation, and incapable of steady attention 
to business. Before his accession, he had made proposals 
of marriage to Caroline Matilda, youngest sister of his 
Britannic majesty George III. ; and the offer being accept- 
ed, the nuptisds were duly solemnized on his obtaining poi^ 
session of the crown. 

The personal charms and amiable manners of the queen, 
then only in her sixteenth year, soon rendered her popatar 
in Denmark. She is described as the handsomest womao 
of the court, and well qualified to impart and enjoy happi- 
ness had she been united to a better husband. But the 
fickle temper and vicious habits of the king destroyed every 
hope of domestic comfort ; and in ' 768, when he set out 
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upon his travels, more from motives of pleasure than of 
improvement or the gratification of a laadable curiosity, 
she was not allowed to be of the party. Accompanied by 
his favourite Count Hoik, he visited the greater part of Eu- 
rope, and was everywhere entertained with a respect which 
posterity will believe to have been paid to his rank rather 
than his merits. In England, where he sojourned ten 
months, works of literature were dedicated to him ; and 
in France he was complimented and honoured with degrees 
by learned academies. 

The circumstances of this journey are memorable from 
its introducing to his acquaintance the celebrated Struen- 
see, then practising medicine at Altona, who afterward 
gained so fatal an ascendency in the Danish councils. The 
appointment of physician to the king was immediatdy con* 
ferred upon him ; and as he possessed considerable talenls 
and address, and was ambitious of distinction, he contrived 
to ingratiate himself with his capricious master in no or- 
dinary degree, and on their return to Copenhagen his 
short services were rewarded with new honours and pre- 
ferments. He was chosen a privy-counciUor, raised to the 
rank of count, and afterward constituted first minister of 
the crown, with almost unlimited power. His brother was 
made a councillor, of justice. Brandt, another advent-urer 
whom he had met in Paris, was restored to his ofilce in 
the king's bedchamber, which he had forfeited by having 
incurred the royal displeasure. Rantzau, also a disgraced 
Danish minister, who had been his colleague in the editor- 
ship of the Altona Journal, was created a count, and in- 
trusted with the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Struensee was now publicly installed the confidential fa- 
vourite and adviser of the imbecile monarch ; but his sud- 
den elevation brought his career to a premature close, by 
a fate at once melancholy and disgraceful. The rapid pro- 
motion and unmerited preference shown to a stranger nat- 
urally excited feelings of envy and disgust among the cour- 
tiers and nobi ity, whose ears were already poisoned with 
scandalous reports throui^ the secret intrigues of the dow- 
ager-queen. The distinctions conferred on this obscure 
adventurer were by no means of rare occurrence in the 
history of Denroprk. Ihe highest offices in the state had 
been bestowed o^ foreigners as well as natives of the 
II.— O 
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meanest origin. For a hundred years the kingdom had 
been governed by rulers who were unacquainted with its 
policy, and even ignorant of its language. Among its 
ablest ministers were Bemstoiff and Lynar, the formei 
from Hanover, the latter a Saxon. 

The indignation felt at the advancement of an upstart 
physician to the supreme direction of affairs arose from 
other causes than his birth or his profession. A powerful 
faction existed at court, eager to seize the reins of author- 
ity, and most ready to avail themselves of any instrument 
that could promote their design. The unhappy union of 
the queen afforded the pretext which her enemies so anx- 
iously sought As her marriage had been dictated by pol- 
icy rather than affection, the attachment of the prince (if 
it ever deserved that name) soon degenerated from a cold 
formality into cruel disrespect. He did not even treat her 
with civility ; the Russian minister was allowed to insult 
her with impunity in her own palace ; and all who es- 
poused her interest were disgraced for no other offence. 

Such was the melancholy situation of the neglected and 
ill-fated Matilda when Struensee entered on his adminis- 
tration. From his first introduction, his progress in her fa- 
vour had been as remarkable as it was in the good opinion 
of the king ; by his insinuating address he effectually gain- 
ed her confidence, and from pi^ or gallantly took an in- 
terest in her misfortunes* His extraordinary influence 
over the husband easily enabled him to effect a reconcilia- 
tion : an event most desirable in itself, but disastrous in 
its consequences, as it furnished an occasion to the rival 
party of aspersing the honour of the queen, and ultimately 
accomplishing her ruin. 

Whether tiiese injurious imputations were founded iji 
truth, or exaggerated into crimes by disappointed malig- 
nity, has not been clearly ascertained, as much credit can- 
not be attached either to the evidence of the witnesses, or 
the justice of the legal measures adopted to substantiate 
the guilt. Certain it is, however, that the partiality which 
she evinced towards Struensee exceeded, in appearance at 
least, the bounds of propriety and public decorum. Not 
only in private, but at theatres, assemblies, and even in tbe 
streets of Copenhagen, her preference for the count was so 
marked as to betray a great want of prudence, and to con 
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fina suspicioiia which otherwise might have beem diflbe* 
lieved. Sometimes she rode out with him, completely hab- 
ited in male attire, to humour the caprice of the king ; 
and, although this disguise was neither uncommon nor 
reckoned unbecoming in Northern manners, and implied 
no immodesty of de}x>rtment, yet it tended to increase the 
clamour and scandal which other indiscretions had ex- 
cited. 

Of an these improprieties Christian remamed a passiTO 
and indUfiinrent spectator. The state of apathy and pre- 
mature dotage into Which he had sunk venderai him not 
only callous to the licjBntioosness of his eourt, but inoapa- 
bie of taking any concern in the goyemment. The adoiin* 
istration devolved entirdy on the queen, the new premier, 
and their adherents. In the important office to whieh he 
was so suddenly raised, Struensee showed greater abilities 
than might have been ar^ed from his dissipated habsti and 
political inexperience. Several of his public measures were 
calculated to improve and aggrandize the state over whieh 
he innesided ; others were- unadvised, illiberal, and unpopu 
lar. The only foreign business that remained unsettled at 
his accession to power was the negotiation with Russia 
concerning her pretensions to part of Holstein. By the 
advice of Rantxau, who in his exile had quarrelled with 
the ImpCTial govermnent, the count was induced to delay 
the execntkm of the pacific convention proposed by B^m 
storff, and to aim at establishing the influence of France 
and Sweden at Copenhagen ; but the consequences of this 
imprudent resolution were averted by the shortness of his 
admmistiation. 

His internal policy was characterized by weakness and 
presumption. He incurred the just resentment of the no- 
bles by suppressing the privy-council ; by dissolving the 
guards he irritated the military, and increased the number 
of hia enemies ; by repealing a veiy ancient law inflicting 
eapital ponishmient on adultery, he offended the moi-al sen- 
sibilities of the people, who naturally regarded this step as 
an inlet to those fashionable dissipations which had begun 
to corrupt the court, and of which <he himself stood forth 
the avowed patron and the guilty partaker. Some of his 
reforms, however, were judicious and beiKS&ciai He abol- 
Idied the torture, diminished the public. ^expenlUture, ob- 
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tained the emancipation of the enslaTed peasantry, enooiir- 
aged aits and industry, and granted to Calvinists, Mora- 
vians, and even Roman Catholics, the free exercise of their 
religious worship. His own creed was the prevailing in- 
fidelity of the times, which he had imbibed from the French 
philosophers ; and, being a professed libertine, he sought to 
propagate, by his example, a universal laxity among the 
people in morals as well as in faith. 

The downfall of Struensee. however, must be imputed 
more to his political mnovations than his irrehgion or his 
private immoralities. When appointed secretary to the 
cabinet, he was empowered to commit the king's veitml 
orders to writing, and even to execute them, if very ur- 
gent, without the royal signature ; on condition, however, 
that they should be laid weekly before the prince for his 
rejection or confirmation. This liber^ was indeed prac- 
tised both before and after his administration ; but, as aJl 
his actions were narrowly watched by the opposite fiiction, 
this proceeding, which he might easily have avoided, and 
which infringed less on the power of the crown than on 
the courtesy due to his ocdleagues, was made the signal 
for raising a clamour against him as a usurper of the sov- 
ereign prerogative. The liberty which he had granted to 
the press, w&h a view to render himself popular, bad now 
the contrary efiect, by furnishing his adversaries with ax 
instrument for exposing his presumptuous ambition and 
vilifying his character. When an order for disimbodying 
five companies of the guards, and ineorporating them with 
other regiments, was issued, the soldiers refused to obey , 
the garrison and the people joined the refractory troops, e 
sanguinary tumult arose, and the favourite minister thus 
saw hhnself in danger of being hurled from the seat of au- 
thority. A mutiny of Norwegian seamoi increaaed his 
alarm, and he would pertiaps have withdrawn from Den- 
mark had not the queen insisted on his braving tiie storm. 

The nobles whom he had depressed sought to efl^ a 
change of administration under pretext of ouibuig his ex- 
orbitant power. Juliana Maria, and her son Prince Fred- 
eric, were at the head of the hostile party. A plot was 
formed to apprehend the count and his chief associates. 
The principal actors in this revolutionary scene were Kant- 
aau» who was induced to desert his former benefactor, and 
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Cokmel KoUer Banner, whose influence among the i 
was sufficient to attach a considerable number of them to 
their cause. Several of Struensee's friends warned him 
of his danger, but from carelessness or magnanimity he 
neglected their admonitions. The fdotters embraced the 
opportunity of a masked ball (January 15) to seize their 
victims ; when an order for arresting the {Homier was ob* 
tained from the king, on the allegation of a conspiracy 
against his person and govemmait. At the conclusion of 
the masquerade C<^onel Banner entered the chamber of 
the count, where he found him asleep and unprovided with 
the means of resistance. The unfortunate prisoner sub- 
mitted quietly, and, being conveyed in a coach to the cit- 
adel, he was imprisoned and loaded with irons. His friend 
Brandt, with various others of their associates, were ar- 
rested at the same time, and put under dose confinement. 
Early next morning, the queen, While reposing unconscious 
of danger, was apprehended by Rantiau and three oflloers 
with drawn swonls, who rushed into her bedchamber and 
hurried her away, half-dressed and struggling for liberty, 
to the fortress of Cronborg, the only companions allowed 
to attend her being an English lady of her suite and her 
infant daughter Lmiisa. 

The victorious fiietion exulted with inscdent triumph 
over the fiill of their rivals. To induce a betief that the 
king acquiesced in this change of affurs, he was paraded 
tlurough the streets of the city in a carriage drawn by eight 
milk-inliite horses. A general illumination gratified the 
mob^ and, except the plunder of a few houses, the usurpa- 
tion of the queen-dowager and her partisans caused no 
public commotion. The conspirators distributed among 
themselves the principal offices of the administration ; and, 
when these arrangements had been completed, judicial 
proceedings were instituted against the prisoners. Stro- 
ensee and Brandt were tried by a special commission, the 
leading members of which were the chiefis of the conspir- 
acy. An indecent haste and reckless disregard for justice 
characterized the whole investigation. The charges were 
produced on the 21st of April, sentence of death was pro 
aounced on the 25th, approved by the king on the 27th, 
and carried into execution on the 28th. Both victims were 
behea/ed on the same scaffold, after having their right 
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hands cut oC and evincing an example of Chriatian re8ig> 
nation which bore a striking contrast to the profligacy of 
their lives.* 

A suit of divorce was instituted against the queen, on 
the ground of criminal familiarity with the count, who had 
himself been convicted of high treason for that supposed 
connexion. The evidence against her consisted in a num- 
ber of criminative ciicumstances (none of them incapable of 
an innocent construction), sworn to by her attendants, who 
were employed as spies upon her conduct. She admitted 
having been guilty of much indiscretion, but denied in her 
dying moments that she had ever been an unfaithful wife. 
Testimony obtained by such means as were resorted to 
for extorting confessions tram the unhappy princess can 
deserve little credit ; yet upon such evidence did the ex- 
traonHnazy tribunal that took cognisance of the cause pro- 
nounce sentence of divorce ; and it was even proposed to 
tiy her on a capital charge, with a view to set aside her 
offspring in favour of Prince Frederic, son of Juliana Maria. 

The fate of Matilda was for some time doubtftil, and she 
was indebted for the comparative leniency of her treat- 
m^it to the well-timed remonstrance of Sir R. Murray, 
and her near alliance with the British crown. It was pro- 
posed to immure her for life in some one of the state pris- 
ons, and the sequestered fortress of Aalborg, in the penin- 
sula of JutlaiMl, was destined for her reception. But the 
spirited intercession of George III. procured her a re- 
prieve ircHm this dreary captivity, and the Castle of Zell, 
in Hanover, was fixed on for her foture residence. On the 
deck of the vessel that conveyed her from Cronborg to 
Stade, she sat vrith her eyes fixed on the distant walls that 
contained her infimt daiigfater, the dearest object of her 
afiectionsy until darkness veiled them from her sight. In 

* Tbs particulars of the administration and catastrophe of 
Count Struenaee are detailed in the ** Memoirea de M. Falken- 
skiold, Officiex^g6n^ral dana le service de S. M. Danoiae." An 
account of his hbertinism, conversion, and execution, is given 
in the interesting ** Narrative" of Bishop Munter of Copenha- 
gen, the excellent and pious clergyman who attended him du- 
ring his imprisonment. To this volume is annexed a brief ac- 
count of tne last moments of his friend and fellow-sufferer 
Brandt. See also Crichton*s Converts from Infidelity, voL L 
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her new abode she lived in a style of comfort that mitiga- 
ted in scone degree her dittmal reverse of fortune. The 
liberality of her brother supplied her with pecuniary re- 
sources, and provided her a suitaUe household composed 
chiefly of Hanoverian nobility. In this retirement she 
lived nearly three years, when a putnd fever, which the 
skill of Zimmerman could not arrest, cut her off in the 24th 
year of age. 

MeaQtime the whole power of the state was vested in 
the queen-dowager ; the administration, conducted entire- 
ly in subservience to her views, was ostensibly carried on 
in the name of Christian VIL, whose mental incapacity 
was not formally recognised until his son, Prince Frederic, 
became associated with him in the government* The 
younger B^mstorff was elevated to the station of prime 
ministeri aad by his prudent management the kingdom 
enjoyed a considerable interval of peace and- prosperity. 
The King of Prussia, through the influence of his cousin, 
acquired an almost absolute sway in the Danish cabinet, 
and at his instigation the direction of foreign aflhirs in- 
clined to the views of France in opposition to the interests 
of Eoffland. 

In the American contest, the Northern states had avoid- 
ed all hostile interference ; but as the maritime power of 
Great Britain rendered her an object of envy and even of 
apprehension to these nations, an association, called the 
Armed Neutrality, was formed, under the auspices of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and France, for checking her supposed en- 
croachments, and iNTotecting the commerce of the North 
from the annoyances and restrictions to which it had been 
exposed during the war, in consequence of the right of 
search claimed and exercised by the belligerent powers.* 

* The contracting parties of this association pledged them- 
selves to maintain the priaciple, *' that free ships make free 
goodn, with the exception of arms and munitions of war :" a 

Erinciple inconsistent with the right hitherto acknowledged as 
elonging to belligerent powers, of searching the vessels of neu- 
tral states. In order to prevent the French and Spaniards from 
procuring wood for ship-building and other naval stores, which 
they obtained readily from the North during the American war, 
England had taken advantage of her maritime superiority bv 
seizing, without distinction merchant vessels under a neutral 
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In this league the Kings of Denmark and Sweden readi^ 
acquiesced, and fleets were fitted out by the confederates 
for enforcing the system which they had adopted. Count 
Bemstortf was the only individual in the ministry who had 
the courage to oppose a measure so prejudicial to the in- 
terests of England, and vainly attempt^ to nulhfy the ef- 
fects of the treaty by stipulating that Denmark should 
maintain her former alliance. His patriotic conduct exas- 
perated the French and Prussian party, and, as he refused 
to assent to the neutrality on any other than these hon- 
ourable terms, he was dismissed from office, smd replaced 
by Guldberg, who acted in the capacity of private secretary 
to the king. 

The retirement of this conscientious minister Becnved to 
the queen-dowager and her partisans an unlimited control 
over public afihirs. In order to extend their influence and 
authority, the ruling faction introduced a change in the 
nsued mode of issuing the royal mandates, which gave 
them entire possession of the sovereign power. The privy- 
council, where the general business of the government had 
hitherto been transacted, was superseded by a kind of pri- 
vate cabinet, in which the king issued his orders person 
ally, instead of signing, as formerly, the different edicts and 
decrees, after they had passed regularly through the several 
boards of finance, marine, and commerce. The m^nbera 
of this mock junto usurped the whole functions of the ad- 
ministration ; and as the imbecile monarch was little else 
than a prisoner in their hands, they could obtain his 8ign» 
ture on all occasions, and to any measures they diose to 
propose. The only remedy for these abases consisted in 
the admission of the young Prince Frederic into the privy- 
council ; and as he was now of age to exercise his privi- 
lege, he was sworn a member of that body (April 14, 1784), 
after being confinned in presence of the king and. court. 

flag, and confiscating all articles found on board belonging to 
the subjects of hostile countries. It was to put a stop to this 
practice that the Czarina issued her manifesto (February, 1780), 
mforming France and England of her intention to maintain free 
intercourse for all eflfects belonging to the subjects of belligerent 
nations, excepting only genuine warlike stores, and whatever 
might tip reported contraband goods. — Tooke's Life of Catharine 
IL, vol. ii. Martens, torn, ii., p. 74-110. Gortz, Precis sur la 
NeutraHt6 Armee. 
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. Tlie talents displayed by his royal highness soon efitetei} 
a revolution in the administration, as salutary as it was 
unexpected. Through his firmness and dexterity the privy- 
council was dissolv^ as unworthy the confidence of the 
nation, and a new one appointed. Count BernstorfiT and 
his associates were recalled ; the fictitious use of the king's 
signature was abolished, and thus an inexperienced youth, 
only in his sixteenth year, baflSed the opposition and the 
artifice of veterans in court intrigue ; the power of the 
dowager was completely subvert^ ; and with such con- 
summate prudence was the whole transaction accomplish- 
ed, that not the slightest suspicion of a change was enter- 
taioed in any quarter, nor was the project betrayed, al- 
though secretly imparted to nearly a dozen persons. 

Frederic, now associated in the government, exercised 
his authority with a moderation, firmness, and equity that 
put down all factious opposition, and procured him the gen- 
eral support of the aristocracy and the people. He con- 
ferred a pension of 6000 rix-doUars on the ex-minister 
Guldberg, and promoted his own adherents, BernstorfiT, 
Rathlow, Hut, Shimmelman, and De Bulow, to the princi 
pal ofilees in court and state. Unwilling to relinquish the 
advantages of peace, he refused to join Gnstavus III. in 
the military operations which he had commenced (July. 
1788) against Russia, and even threatened, in consequence 
of the old treaty of alliance with the court of St. Peters- 
burg, to send the Prince of Hesse-Cassel to invade Sweden 
on the side of Norway. The disappointed monarch now 
turned his resentment against the Danes ; when Frederic 
appeared with an army of Norwegians on the Swedish 
frontier, seized Stronstad, and would have taken Gotten- 
borg, had it not been saved by the king's arrival with 3000 
brave Dalecarlians, upon whose loyalty he had thrown him- 
self when deserted by his nobles and rcufractory troops. 

At this stage of the campaign. Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Holland then united in a treaty of mutual alliance, in- 
terposed their mediation, and the two Northern sovereigns 
were reluctantly compelled to sign a truce (1789) which 
put a stop to the progress of hostilities, and restored mat- 
ters to their former position. The King of Sweden found 
bis power under the new government less absolute than 
ke had anticipated, and was obliged, within six years after 
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his emancipation in 1772, to summon the states in 
quence of a memorial from the nobles, alleging certain ir- 
regularities in the management of public adSfairs. In his 
speech delivered on that occasion, he avowed his undimin- 
ished attachment to the constitution, remonstrated against 
the various complaints unjustly levelled at his administra- 
tion, and under pretext of defeating the intentions of those 
evil-designing persons who wished to create a misunder- 
standing between them, he immediately dissolved the diet 
Some doubts respecting the intentions of the Russian em- 
press prompted him in the summer of 1777 to pay an un- 
expected visit to the court of St. Petersburg. He had re- 
peated interviews with the Czarina, who entertained him 
with splendid festivities ; but he neither penetrated her de- 
signs nor conciliated her regard. At her request he after- 
ward joined the armed neutrality, on the principles estab- 
lished in her dedaration, for the purpose of protecting, by 
means of convoys, their commerce and navigation against 
foreign aggression; but as the friendship ^tween these 
two powers was insincere, it proved of short duration. 

New disputes had arisen (1787) with the Porte, which 
ended in a proclamation of war against Russia, and impli 
cated Gustavus in the quarrel. Hostilities soon followed ; 
the Swedes advanced into Finland, and took several small 
towns, while a squadron of twenty ships of the line and 
ten ft-igates, under the Duke of Sudermania, brother to the 
king, appeared off Cronstadt, and threw the city of St 
Petersburg into a state of great consternation. The duke 
then proceeded in quest of the Russian fleet commanded 
by Admiral Greig, consisting of only seventeen isail, but 
furnished with a much greater weight of metal. A furious 
engagement took place near the Isle of Hoogland (May, 
1789X in which both sides fought with equal advantage. 
The Swedish arms were unsuccessful by kind, where the 
measures of the king were disconcerted by an unforeseen 
event. After he had made his dispositions for attacking 
the city of Fredericsham, the capture of which might 
have opened to him the gates of the Russian capital, sev- 
eral of ^e officers refused to march beyond the limit of 
their own territory, alleging as a reason, that the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom would not permit them to be acceseaTy 
to a foreign war which the nation had not sanctioned. !■ 
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vain did Gustayus remonstrate against that pretext ; he 
CNrdered the malecoLtents to be arrested, and sent to Stock- 
hohn to be tried according to the laws of their country ; 
bat their example had occasioned the defection of a great 
part of the troops. This result put an end to the Finland 
expedition, and afforded the enemy leisure to put them- 
selves in a state of defence. 

It was in consequence of this attack on the part of Swe- 
den, that the empress claimed the assistance which Den- 
mark owed her in virtue of the alliance which subsisted 
between the two states. The Danes were obliged to fit 
out an armament, with which they attacked and oyerrun 
the province of Bahns, marched into West Gothland, and 
were laying siege to Gottenborg, when the armistice was 
concluded which compelled them to suspend their hostile 
operations. Gustavus submitted with reluctance to a truce 
which precluded the gratification of his revenge, without 
reflecting on the peri& which he had escaped. . Not long 
afterward he convened the states, laid before them the mo- 
tives that induced him to attack Russia, obtained from a 
majority of the four houses an approval of his conduct, 
and sopplies for continuing the war. 

The failure of the late e3q)edition, on the pretext that 
the king had no power to carry on ofi[bnsive hostilities 
without the consent of the diet, convinced his majesty 
that he could never hope for success until that objection 
was removed by some change in the constitution. Ac« 
cordingly he proposed a measure, under the title of the Act 
of Safety, claiming to himself the prerogative of declaring 
war and making peace, and introducing several alterations 
in the new form of government. The three orders of the 
clergy, burghers, ai^ peasants, acceded to this proposal ; 
but the nobles, still smarting under their former dmppoint- 
ment, persisted in their opposition, and refused to register 
it as the decision of the assembly. 

Gustavus had now recourse to an arbitrary proceeding, 
which conferred additional authority on the crown without 
offending the nation. He ordered the refractory portion 
of the nobles to be arrested, and, having summoned the 
states to hiA palace, he remonstrated with them on the 
injurious consequences of delay; and since they were 
fcware *hat^ by the resolations of the diet of 1786, every 
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future enactment tending to explain the constitution (and 
such he regarded the Ad: of Safety) should become law, 
if sanctioned by a plurality of the states, he considered 
Count Levenhaupt, president of the nobility, fully compe- 
tent to give assent in the name of his order. In this view 
the count concurred, and immediately affixed his signature. 
These strong measures could not have passed without the 
concurrence of the other houses and the general approba- 
tion of the people. 

To diminish the influence of the nobles still more, the 
king abolished the senate, which, although deprived of its 
powers by the revolution of 1772, was reckoned the princi- 
pal support of the aristocratical interest, and the main chan- 
nel of poUtical and judicial discussion. Instead of this 
body, whose consent was necessary to give force to the 
acts and decrees of the crown, he appointed a new council, 
divided into two departments, the one called the court of 
revision, consisting of six nobles and as many commoners, 
forming the. supreme tribunal of judicature, without appeal ; 
and the other, composed of eight nobles and four conmion- 
ers, to take cognizance of inferior matters.* 

Armed with increased prerogatives, Gustavus resumed 
the war against Russia. Relying on the loyalty of his sub- 
jects, to whose protection he intrusted his family, and aid- 
ed by pecuniary supplies from the Turkish sultan, he com- 
menced hostiUties in Finland, and obtained some advantage 
over the Muscovites in an obstinate encounter. On an- 
other occasion, his troops remamed masters of the field, 
but he was afterward compelled to retreat within his own 
frontiers. The Duke of Sudermania met the enemy's fleet 
on its way from Revel to join another squadron ; but he 
could neither force them to an engagement, nor prevent the 
intended junction. On both sides, the advantages of the 
campaign were nearly equal ; and when the king again en- 
tered Finland, he was attended along the coast by a flotilla, 
which was attacked and repulsed by a sifperior force un- 
der the Prince of Nassau. The hopes of Gustavus were 
again blighted, but better fortune awaited the Swedes du- 
ring the remainder of the war. 

A body of only 3000 men, commanded by the Prince of 

* Annual Register, vol. zzxi. Heeren, vol. ii., period iii., p. 825. 
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Anhalt, penetrated into the country within two days' march 
of the capital, and defended Karnankoski, a fort on the bor- 
ders of the lake Saima, against an army of 10,000 Russians 
under General Ingelstrom ; the assailants, of whom 2000 
feU in the action, were compelled to retreat, but the victors 
purchased their triumph with the life of their gallant com- 
mander. Considerable success likewise attended their 
maritime operations ; for while the king encountered a fleet 
of the enemy's galleys and gunboats near Fredericshaoif 
and captured or destroyed about forty vessels, his brothei 
entered the harbour of Revel, and was only prevented by a 
violent storm from demolishing that great naved arsenal, 
with all the ships and magazines. Being afterward at- 
tacked by two Russian squadrons in front and rear, he ex 
tricated himself with great courage and skill ; the two broth- 
ers then formed a junction, and took up a position near the 
Bay of Viborg, where Gustavus had made a fruitless at- 
tempt to destroy a coasting flotilla. There they were 
again enclosed by a superior force, so that their retreat 
either by land or sea became difficult and dangerous.. On 
each side of a strait through which their passage lay were 
two Russian ships of the iSie, which the duke endeavoured 
to bum, but in the attempt two of his own blew up, and in 
the confusion that ensued four more struck up(m the rocks 
and were taken. A great number of small vessels or gal- 
leys, with their crews, fell into the hands of the enemy 
(July 3) before the Swedes could effect their escape. 

But the genius of Gustavus soon repaired bis shatterea 
forces, and obtained full compensation for the disaster off 
Yiborg. Within a few days he encountered the enemy 
near Svenkasund (July 9, 10), and after an obstinate en- 
gagement, he gained a decisive victory over a fleet which 
far outnumbered his own, having captured or destroyed 
forty-two ships, killed 4000 men, and taken as many pris- 
oners. Great bravery was displayed in the contest, the 
hereditary valour of the Swedes being stimulated by the 
heroic example of Sir Sidney Smith and other British offi- 
cers.* 

* To express his sense of the share which the brave English- 
man hacT in the success of the day, Gustavus knighted him on 
the spot with the grand cross of the noble order of the Sword. 
Not satisfied with this, he asked Sir Sidney what be should 
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This tremendous blow, and the energetic prowess of her 
adversary, alarmed the Czarina, who now saw herself 
abandoned by Austria, and threatened both by England and 
Ftussia. The Swedish monarch, on the other hand, being 
deserted by the courts of London and Berlin, who had 
drawn him into war, was terrified that the Russians should 
invade his dominions. These circumstances tended to ac- 
celerate negotiations between the two belligerent powers; 
an armistice being proposed by Catharine, the conditions 
of which were mutually accepted, peace was soon after 
concluded on the plain of Werela (Aug. 14, 1790), near 
the River Kymen, between the advanced posts of the two 
camps ; a reciprocal cession of conquests was agreed to, 
and the limits of both states were re-established according 
to the provisions of former treaties. The war with the 
Porte, which had been distinguished with the splendid vic- 
tories of Suwarrow and Potemkin, was brought to a dose, 
after a bloody contest of four years, by the peace of Jassy 
(Jan. 9, 1792), which fixed the Dniester as the perpetual 
boundary between the Russian and Turkish empires, and 
established the dominion of the Czars on the Black Sea, 
where Catharine founded the ports of Cherson and Odessa.* 

All the petty commdtions on the Continent were now 
completely obscured by the dense cloud of sanguinary des- 
olation that had burst forth with ai^Uing violence in the 
capital of France. That scene of terror and bloodshed the 
Scandinavian kingdoms for some time witnessed only at a 
distance : Denmark had resolved to observe an impartial 
neutrality, and an untimely fate prevented Gustavus from 
joining in the European convention that was afterward 
formed to check the career of republican futy. 

Both the Swedish and Prussian monarchs were anxious 
to support the unfortunate Louis XVL in all his ancient 
authority ; and on the 20th of July (1791) a coalition of 

give him as a remembrancer of Svenkasund T The knight re 
plied, '* Your majesty's picture." " No, my brave friend," said 
the king, " you shall have your own," and the next day sent him 
a fine portrait of Charles XII. ; an ingenious compliment, and 
highly flattering to the Britiefa hero.— Porter's Travels, vol. ii., 
p. 148. 

* Martens, torn, iii., p. 175 ; torn, v., p. 53-67. Hist, det 
Trait^s de Pais, rofondue, tome nv., p. 1(0. 
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foreign sovereigns was formed at Pibutz, with the view^to 
extricate the royal family of France, and arrest the com 
mon danger, of which Oustavus was the first that took 
and gave the alarm. It was natural that a prince of his 
character, fond of regal power, should burn with an eagei 
desire to oppose by arms the progress of the revolution. 
The artful Czarina flattered these chivalrous propensities, 
by representing him as the only general worthy to head a 
northern confederacy against France ; and, as they enter- 
tained similar sentiments as to the necessity of such a com- 
bination, a defensive alliance was concluded (Oct. 19), and 
plan of operations concerted, of which he was to take the 
supreme direction. His proposal was to make a descent 
on the coast of Normandy with 36,000 Swede? and Rus- 
sians, and march instantly to Paris; while the different 
frontiers were to be invaded by the troops of Austria, Sar- 
dinia, and the other allied states. 

In this bold but romatttic scheme, which he had concoct- 
ed with the Marquis de BouiUe, he was encouraged by the 
King of Spain, who had promised to make a hostile dem- 
onstration at the same time with an army of 20,000 men 
on the side of the Pyrenees. In contemplation of the en- 
terprise being carried into effect, a treaty of alliance, offen 
sive and defensive, was conoladed (Feb. 7, 1792) between 
Sweden and Austria, which neitiier of the contracting par- 
ties lived to fulfil. Leopold expired on the 1st of March, 
leaving his son Francis II. to inherit his extensive domin- 
ions, and in a fortnight after his Swedish majesty was as- 
sassinated. 

The particolats of that fatal catastrophe hfive been de- 
tailed with great minuteness, although different causes are 
assigned for the motives that led to the perpetration of the 
muider. Some writers haye attributed it to the agency of 
the Parisian JacotHUS^ others to the sect of the lUumiruUi, 
whose object was by clandestine acts to overturn all gov- 
ernment and religion, under the specious pretext of resto- 
ring mankind to their primitive state of natural freedom 
and equality. In Sweden it was very generally ascribed to 
the king's own relations, and a belief long prevailed that one 
of them moat nearly interested in its consequences might 
have averted thp Wood deed, of which the actual perpe- 
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trator was alleged to be bat a subordiDate instrument m 
the hands of more guilty confederates. 

What share foreign influence may have had in that tia- 
gical event it is perhaps unpossihle to ascertain ; but no- 
body who reflects on the changes subsequently introduced 
into the government can fail to discover a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the plot, in the brooding discontent of the Swe- 
dish nobihty. The revolution of 1773, and the arbitrary 
proceedings of Gustavus at the last two diets, stirred up 
many disaffected spirits among persons of the first rank 
and character in the nation. The war -in Finland, and the 
treatment of the refractory officers, tended still more to 
exasperate these dissensions ; and at the meeting of the 
states in 17B9, the elements of the coaqtiracy seemed 
ready to explode. 

In that assembly a law was passed extending certain 
privileges, which the nobles exdusively enjoyed, to all per- 
manent inhabitants of 'the kingdom. Keen disputes arose 
in consequence of a demand for miUtary sup^es, which 
ended in the arrest and imprisonment of the leaders of the 
aristocratic faction* among whom were Counts Brahe, 
Fersen, Horn, and other individuals immediately concenv- 
ed in the assassination. This bold step inflamed the re- 
sentment of the nobility ; Count Ribbing and other con- 
spirators resigned their places; the la£es deserted the 
drawing-rooms, and the places of public amusement were 
abandoned. Matters were at length compromised so far 
that the necessary supplies were granted and the prison-* 
ers set at liberty. The last act of the assembly was the 
abolition of the senate, a step pecultai:^ obnoxious to th3 
aristocracy. 

The determination of Gustavus to invade France had 
obhged him to summon hastily another diet in the com- 
mencement of the year 1792. Every precaution was ta- 
ken to defeat opposition; the states were assembled at 
Gefle, a remote situation in the Bothnic Gulf; their delib- 
erations were overawed by the presence of the military ; 
and not a word of accusation was uttered against the king 
for his alleged infractions of the constitution. The ex- 
hausted state of the country? however, prevented him from 
obtaining more than one half of the supplies which he de- 
manded for the war, and on the 24th of February the diet 
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was dissolved. The plot against his life had then been 
completely organized, and a fayoiirable oppcHrtunity waa 
only wanted for striking the deadly blow. The design of 
the conspirators had been repeatedly frustrated; but it 
was at length agreed to make the attempt at a masked 
ban, which was fixed to take place on the 16th of March, 
at the Opera House. 

While the fatal sword was impending over his devoted 
head, he received an anonymous warning of his danger in 
a letter, advising him to consult his safety by avoiding for 
a month all public amusements, and especially by absent- 
ing himself tccna the masquerade of that evening. This 
intimation the king, with more courage than prudence, dis- 
regarded ; he entered the ballroom late, and, after sitting 
for a considerable time in a box with Count D'Esson, ap> 
parently to ascertain whether or not there was any cause 
of apprehension, he rose and mingled freely with the crowd. 
When preparing to retire with the Prussian ambassador, 
he was surrounded by several persons in masks, one of 
whom fired a pistol, the contents of which entered his back 
near the groin. A scene of indescribable confusion instant- 
ly followed. Amid the general tumult and alarm, the con- 
spirators had time to withdraw to other parts of the room; 
but one of them had previously dropped the pistol and a 
dagger upon the spot where the prince had stood, dressed 
in a loose black domino, and leaning, from the pressure ot 
the heat, against one of the side-scenes. The doors were 
immediately closed, and an order given for all the company 
to unmask ; but none appeared to evince particular symp- 
toms of guilt. The king imagined at first that he had 
fallen a victim to French machinations ; he was conveyed 
to his apartment, and had his wound examined and dress- 
ed by the most eminent surgeons, who gave favourable 
hopes of his majesty's recovery. 

Next day precautions were taken to discover the mur- 
derers ; suspicions naturally fell upon such of the nobles 
as had been notorious for their opposition to the measures 
of the court. The anonymous letter was traced to Colonel 
Liljehom, a major in the guards, who was instantly appre- 
hend^. A gunsmith recognised the pistols, having re- 
paired them a short time previously for a nobleman named 
Ankarstroem. a captain in the army ; and tlie cutler that 
II.— P 
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made the dagger referred at once to the same indiTidual 
as the owner. The assassin was taken into custody, and 
confessed, with an air of triomph, that he was the person 
** who had endeavoured to liberate his country from a mon 
ster and a tyrant." With such resolute coolness had he 
perpetrated the atrocious deed, that, before firing, he placed 
his hand upon the king's back in order to make sure of his 
victim. 

Counts Horn and Ribbing,. Barons Pechlin, £hrensvard, 
Hartsmandorf, Von Engerstrom, and others, were implicar 
ted as accomplices ; Imt from the confession of Ankar- 
stroem it appeared that he was the leading aotor, though 
not, perhaps, the real author of the conspiracy. He admit- 
ted having concerted a idan with Count Horn for carrying 
' off the king by night from his villa of Haga, where he usu- 
ally slept. It was next proposed to assassinate him in 
the theatre on the 16th of January, and subsequently at 
the diet of Gefle ; but none of these desperate projects 
succeeded. Besides the public grounds already enumera- 
ted as incentives for this plot, he avowed certain private 
misfortunes as the cause of his resentment against his ma- 
jesty ; and among these, a criminal prosecution to which 
he had been subjected. 

After a fall and impartial trial, the regicide was con- 
demned to be publicly whipped on three successive days, 
and then exposed to the view of the people, with an iron 
chain round his neck, upon a 8caffi)ld erected in front of the 
senate-house. All this ignominy he bore with apparent 
calmness and indifference. Upon the fourth day his right 
hand was cut off, after which he was beheaded, and hU 
body impaled upon wheels in different quarters of the city. 

For twelve days the king lingered in a state of great 
torment. During his illness, and particularly when in- 
formed that his wound was mortai, he continued to dis- 
play that unshaken courage which he had manifested on 
every occasion during his life. He cordially received and 
forgave several of the conspirators, who had come to in- 
quire after his health. In the midst of his agonies, he 
prayed that the lives of his assassins might be spared, and 
seemed pleased with the hope that his death might put an 
end to party animosities. His last hours were devoted to 
the interests of his kingdom and the arrangement of pub* 
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he and family affairs. He appointed his brother, the Doka 
of Sudermania, sole regent, untO his son, then. a youth of 
fourteen, should hare attained his eighteenth year. Mor- 
tification of his wounds having ensued, the royal sufferor 
died (March 27), with the fortitude and resignation of a 
Christian. On opening the body, a square piece of lead 
and two rusty nails were found lodged within the ribs, 
which his medical attendants had been unable to extract. 

It has been remarked, in corroboration of the statement 
that the conspirators were part of his own household, that 
little desire was manifested by the government either to 
avenge his death or to do justice to his memory. Of all 
the individuals known to have been concerned as accom- 
plices, Ankarstroen? alone was visited with the extreme 
rigour of the law ; the rest being sentenced to the mitiga 
ted penalties of imprisonment, exile, confiscation, or for- 
feiture of rank. Public amusements were resumed ; and, 
within four months after the murder, the Opera House was 
again opened, and crowded by the court, with its usual 
gayety. 

This unfortunate prince expired at the age of 46, in the 
21st year of his reign. His character was of a mixed qual- 
ity, participating of the heroic and the selfish, ambition 
and vanity being his two ruling passions. Aspiring with 
incessant ardour to an illustrious name among European 
sovereigns, he was emulous to rival Charles XII. in mili- 
tary renown, and' Louis XIV. in the splendour and munifi- 
cence of his reign. With this view he inst itutued societies, 
patronised learning and the arts, and extended to poets, 
musicians, and painters no ordinary share of his favour 
and protection. Like his matemcd uncle Frederic the 
Great, he coveted the glory of being an author as well as 
a warrior. Some of his dramatic compositions were re- 
peatedly produced on the stage, and aro said to have pos- 
sesssed very considerable literary merit. He was in the 
habit of opening the different academies of the sciences 
and belles-lettres with inaugural orations, which displayed 
both a correct taste and an extensive acquaintance in vari- 
ous departments of knowledge. It is seldom that kings 
become artificers in brass and iron ; but it is recorded of 
Qustavus that he excelled as a locksmith and frequently 
exercised his mechanical skill in a forge and workshop, 
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completely fitted up with the necessary apparatus U0 
paid attention to the dress, as well as to the Uteratme and 
science of his native country ; the national habit which he 
introduced resembled the old Spanish costume : a fantastio 
change, said to have been suggested to him by the Empress 
Catharine, when he visited her at St. Petersburg, with the 
secret design of weakening a formidable enemy by em- 
broiling him in disputes with his own subjects. The 
Swedes, however, had too much loyalty and prudence to 
quarrel with their sovereign about the fashion of a coat, 
and reluctantly adopted a mode of attire which was alien 
to the customs of the North, and which Gustayus seems 
to have prescribe merely from a wish to augment the pomp 
and etiquette attendant on royalty.* 

The crown-prince being only in his fourteenth year, the 
reins of government were intrusted to the Duke of Suder- 
mania. The mild and judicious measures of the regent 
preserved the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, while 
his attention to economy and domestic manufactures re- 
vived the dormant spirit of industry among the people. In 
consequence of this pacific policy, the hostile intentions of 
the late king towards France were abandoned. Happily, 
Denmark coincided with Sweden in resolving to avoid aU 
participation in the revolutionary contests ; and a treaty 
was concluded between them (March 17, 1794), by which 
they agreed to protect the freedom of conmierce in the 
Baltic, on the principles of the armed neutrality of 1780 ; 
its waters were declared to be absolutely inaccessible to 
the fleets of the belligerent states ; and a combined squad- 
ron of sixteen sail of the line was equipped, for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the several provisions of the con- 
vention. The regent cultivated successfully the friendship 
of all the powers at war except Russia. Unable to over- 
throw him by the seditious machinations of the Baron von 
Armfeldt, the artful Czarina endeavoured to secure the at- 
tachment of the young prince by manying him to her 
granddaughter, Alexandrina Paulowna, whcse charms and 

* Annual Register, vol. zzxiv., Appendix. Coxe*8 Timveli, 
vol. iv., chap. i. Memoirs of the Marquis de Booill6. Voyage 
au Nord de TEurope, tome ii. Hist, de I' Assassination de Qua 
tave III., par un Temoin Oculaire. Clarke's Travels, vol. is., 
p. 194*8a3. 
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firtues he admired ; but the match was prevented in con- 
sequence of the empress claiming for the queen the free 
exercise of her religion, which the duke alleged to be in- 
compatible with the laws of Sweden. In 1796, Gustavua 
IV., having attained his majority, ascended the throne. 
His genUe manners and pacific dispositions at first gave 
oresage of a tranquil and happy reign, but his marriage 
with the Princess Frederica of Baden (1797), whose sister 
the Emperar Alexander bad espoused, brought him under 
the control of Russian influenoe, and ultimately involved 
him in that disastrous conflict which the sagacity of hit 
QBcle bad avoided . 
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. CHAPTER V. 

Participation of tJie Northern Kingdonuf in the French Revo* 
huitmary War*, A.D., 1798-1810. 

Pacific Policy of Denmark. — Disputes arif ing oat of the Aimed 
Neutrality.— Northern Confederacy. against Great Britain. — 
Seizure of Swedish and Danish Vessels by English Cruisers. 
— Hostile Preparations of the Baltic States. — Critical Situap 
tion of England.— Appearance of the British Squadron in the 
SouD^.— Battle of Copenhagen and Destruction of the Dan- 
ish Fl^et — Restoration of Peace. — Change in the Policy of 
Russia.— Alarm at the increasing Power of France.— Prepar- 
ations for opposing hor Encroachments. — Ardour of Gustavus 
IV. in the Cause. — General CoaUtion against Bonaparte. — 
Confederation of the Rhine. — Victories of Napoleon. — Peace 
of Tilsit. — War between Sweden and France.— Conduct of 
Gustavus in Pomerania.— Siege of Stralsund and Retreat of 
the Swedes. — Neutrality of Denmark. — Causes of the Secolid 
British Expedition to Copenhagen.— Bombardment of the 
City, and Capture of the Fleet.— Hostilities with England and 
Sweden.— Invasion of Finland by the Russians. — Evacuation 
of the whole Province by the Swedes. — Arrival of a British 
Auxiliary Force under Sir John Moore. — Operations on the 
Frontier of Norway.— Refusal of Gustavus to make Peace 
with France.— His Abdication and Exile.— Duke of Suder- 
mania elected King.— Changes in the Government and Con- 
stitution.- Renewal of Hostilities with the Czar. — Peace of 
Fredericsham, and Annexation of Finland to Russia. — Treaty 
of Jonkoping between Sweden and Denmark. — Death of the 
Prince of Augustenburg, Heir to the Swedish Throne. 

Denmark, which had so long enjoyed the blessings of re- 
pose, showed a pradent aversion to mingle in the revolu- 
tionary conflicts then raging over all Europe. Yet, by a 
singular turn of fortune, this pacific kingdom was the first 
of the Anti-Gallican confederates that was embroiled ia 
actual hostilities with Great Britain — ^the moving principle 
of the original coalitions against France— ^nd ultimately 
suffered more extensive injury from the effects of the war 
than any other of the Northern powers. The causes that 
led lo this unfortunate collision between these two states 
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iroBe from a misunderstanding in the interf retation of the 
maritime law, promulgated by Russia in 1780, respecting 
the right of visitation and search in the case of neutral 
vessels. By that law, the privileges which England and 
other maritime powers had exercised for centuries were 
restrained It had been adopted by Sweden, Denmark, and 
Prussia, who bound themselves by treaty not only to obey, 
but to enforce it upon all nations, and particularly upon 
Great Britain. Yet ten years did not elapse, until the au- 
thors of that new system found it convenient to violate 
their own regnlations, and even to promote the schemes 
of Napoleon for denizing a Northern confederacy against 
Englsmd. The hostile disposition of the Swedish court 
was evmced in repeated acts of assistance to the enemy. 
A fleet of merchantmen trading to the ports of France was 
taken in January, 1798, by some British cruisers, and con- 
demned, with their cargoes, in the Admiralty-court at Lon- 
don, by Sir William Scott, for refusing to submit to visita- 
tion and search. Another rencounter with a Swedish 
brigantine happened (September 4, 1800) in the harbour of 
Barcelona, which was then blockaded by two English men- 
of-war. The government of Stockholm resented this in- 
terference as an insult offered to a neutral flag, but no 
active measures were taken to obtain reparation. 

The same hostile feelings towards Great Britain were 
manifested by Denmark ; but neither of these states would 
have ventured to provoke a quarrel had they not been 
secretly instigated by the Czar Paul I., who felt indignant 
at the refusal of England to put him in possession of Malta. 
Certain other incidents occurred, which converted this 
lurking hatred into acts of aggression. In the month of 
December, 1799, a skirmish with a Danish frigate, convoy- 
ing a fleet of merchantmen, took place near Gibraltar, in 
consequence of her refusing to be searched by the British 
ships on that station. Lord Keith, the English admiral in 
the Mediterranean, requested the commander. Captain Yon 
Dockum, to shofw his instructions, that he might ascertain 
whether they authorized his reeistance to the usual exami- 
nation ; but the Dane declined to comply, alleging that he 
was forbidden to permit his convoy to be searched, and 
that in firing on the English boats he was only fulfilling 
bis orders. The affair was represented to the government 
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at Copenhagen by Mr. Merry, the British envoy, and ad* 
justed without difficulty. 

A more serious collision, however, originating in the 
same cause, soon foUowed. Another Danish trigate, the 
Freya, in attempting to defend her convoy from the search 
of the English cruisers at the mouth of the Channel (July 
25), provoked an engagement which occasioned loss of life 
on both sides. The frigate and the convoy were seized 
and carried into the Downs, when the commander, Cap* 
tain Crab, was ordered to draw up a report of the whole 
transaction. As some apprehension was entertained that, 
in the existing temper of the Northern powers^ this incident 
might lead to a renewal of the armed neutrality and ^i ex- 
tension of the war. Lord Whitworth was despatched to 
Copenhagen with a special mission to offer conciliatoiy 
explanations ; and to give his embassy the greater weight, 
he was supported by a considerable squadron under Vice- 
admiral Dickson, which reached the Skaw on the 15th of, 
August. To procure inteUigence, and facilitate communi- 
cation with his lordship, Sir Home Pophamhad previously 
sailed in the Romney, and advanced as high as the mouth 
of the Sound. Matters assumed a hostile appearance, 
batteries were erected by the Danes on several places 
along the coast ; the fortress of Cronborg was repaired, 
and the vicinity of Copenhagen put in a state of defence. 

The subject was waimly debated by the British minister, 
who maintained that the principle on which his govern* 
ment had acted was agreeable to the law of nations. Sim- 
ilar discussions took place in London between Lord Gren- 
ville and the Danish ambassador ; but the formidable atti- 
tude of the English armament obliged the Danes to come 
to terms. A convention was signed (August 29), under 
the very walls of their caintal, by Sae two plenipotentiaries, 
Lord Whitworth and Count Bemstorfi*; the substance of 
which was, that the Freya and her convoy were to be re- 
leased, and repaired at the expense of Great Britain ; the 
decision of the question as to the right of search was post* 
poned for farther discussion. 

This accommodation quashed, but did not settle, the dis- 
pute ; neither did it meet with the approval of the Czar. 
That prince, who in 1799 had threatened Denmark with war 
for assisting the commerce of the French republic, was now 
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ihe most zealous partisan in fonning a combination of the 
Northern powers in favour of the common enemy, whom 
he had engaged by treaty with Great Britain to resist with 
the whole force of his empire. Denmark and Sweden 
were openly invited to join him in the confederacy ; his 
preponderating influence in these courts, added to their 
own commercial interests, induced them to comply with 
his peremptory request. His Swedish majesty, young and 
of a resolute temper, yielded at once to the solicitation, and 
he laboured with indefatigable ardour not only to complete 
his own naval equipments, but to accelerate the prepara- 
tions of his neighbours. The Danes did not accede to the 
coalition without considerable hesitation, because their 
trade had never been more flourishing, or their navigation 
more extensive, than at that period. The commerce of 
Europe and both the Indies poured into their harbours, and 
their merchants had amassed a degree of wealth hitherto 
unexampled in the history of their nation. But the threats 
and importunities of the adjoining states, and the necessity 
of connecting themselves with some great power able to 
protect them, overcame their repugnance to war. The 
seizure of a Prussian vessel, and some other aggressions by 
the English, afforded to the court of Berlin a pretext for 
joining the union. The confederation of the four powers 
was formally concluded, and signed on the I6th and 18th 
of December (1800), at St. Petersburg ; it was nearly simi- 
lar to the armed neutrality of 1760, but rather more favour 
able to belligerent nations, as it required that the captain 
and at least half the crew shonld be subjects of the state to 
which the neutral vessel belonged. 

In consequence of these hostile m^eures, the English 
government ordered a seizure (Jan. 14, 1801) of all ships 
in their ports belonging to any of the combined powers, ex- 
cept those of Prussia. A great number of merchantmen, 
richly laden, were seized on their way to the Baltic or de- 
tained in port ; and of 450 Swedish traders, it was estima- 
ted that SOO were either captured at sea or arrested in 
British harbours. Count Jarlsberg and Baron Ehrensvard, 
the Danish and Swedish ministers at I^ondon, protested, in 
their notes to Lord Grenville, against the embargo, in 
name of their respective courts, and demanded that it 
should be removed, othervdse they would consider it equiv- 
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alent to a declaration of war on the part of England. At 
Berlin, Lord Caiysfort represented to Count Haugwitz the 
violence and injustice of the proceedings adopt^ by the 
Baltic powers, expressing a hope at the same time that 
Frederic William would not join the enemies of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, who were about to employ force to compel 
him to acknowledge a code of maritime laws which he 
deemed incompatible with the honour and security of his 
crown.* 

From the tone of these diplomatic discussions, it was 
evident that Ftnssia was not inclined to stand neutral in 
this great contest. A body of troops accordingly enter- 
ed Hanover (April 3), when .an embargo was immediately 
laid on the British shipping, and the Elbe and the Weser 
were closed against the English flag. At the same time, a 
detachment of 16,000 Danish soldiers, under Prince Charles, 
lanj^.dve of Hesse, took possession of Hamburg and Lu- 
bec, in order to stop the trade and navigation of Britain 
on the Elbe. The English consul there had repeatedly 
warned all vessels in the river to accelerate their depar- 
ture, some of which obeyed the admonition, while others, 
not apprehending danger, were detained. 

The situation of England at that period was extremely 
critical ; only a year before she had taken the lead in the 
coalition against France ; now she found herself obliged to 
resist the combined hostility of Europe, with an exhausted 
treasury, and a population suffering from the double visita- 
tion of famine and pestilence. On the other hand, the 
might of Bonaparte had increased with unexampled ra- 
pidity. Austria was unable to withstand his victorious ar- 
mies ; Italy and Switzerland crouched beneath his eagles ; 
Spain openly declared in his favour ; and Holland was re- 
duced to a province of the republic. 

As the chances of success in Britain now depended on 
her striking a decisive blow at the outset, and anticipating, 
by the celerity of her movements, thai combination of force 
which threatened the national independence, the most vig- 
orous measures were resorted to with a view to bring the 
controversy to a speedy termination. In the beginning oi 

* Annual Register, an. 1800, 1801. AUaon*8 History of £« 
rope, ToL iv., p. 47»-48& 
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March (12th) a powerful squadron, consisting of eighteen 
ships of the line, four frigates, and about thirty gunboats, 
sailed from Yarmouth, under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
with Nelson second in command, fresh from the glories of 
the Nile. The fleet was accompanied by Mr. Nicolas Van- 
sittart (afterward Lord Bexley ), in tlie capacity of a plen- 
ipotentiary) to endeavour an arrangement by negotiation, 
which unfortunately proved totally impracticable. On ar- 
riving in the Cattegat, off Zealand (20th), Sir Hyde imme- 
diate^ despatched a letter to the Governor of Cronborg 
Castie, Heer Strieker, inquiring whether he would be al- 
lowed to pass the Sound unmolested. The answer was 
in the negative ; but, by the earnest advice of Nelson, it 
was determined to attempt the passage. This bold reso- 
lution was not only the most gallcuit, but the most judicious 
ttiat could have been adopted ; and accordingly, on the 30th, 
the squadron bore up in three divisions, with a favourable 
wind, and passing almost beyond reach of the Danij^ guns, 
which opened a heavy fire from above a hundred pieces of 
cannon, the lleet anchored about noon opposite the harbour 
of Copenhagen, 

Though the Danes had long eiyoyed profound peace, 
they were still animated with the courage and patriotism ' 
of their brave ancestors, and never did they manifest 
greater energy and public spirit than in their preparations 
to oppose this formidable armament. All classes made 
the utmost exertion in providing for the safety of the cap- 
ital. The prince-royal set the example by presiding at 
the labours of his subjects ; the merchants came forward 
with liberal contributions ; the University furnished a corps 
of 1200 youths, the flower of Denmark; the peasants 
flocked from the country to man the arsenals, and even 
children disguised their age that they might ^are in these 
defenfflve operations ; the workmen continued whole nights 
in the dockyards, labouring by torchlight, and refusing 
more than the necessary repose. The delay of the Brit- 
ish squadron for ten days in the Cattegat was turned to 
good account by these indefatigable citizens, although it 
led in the end to an unnecessaiy efiUsion of blood. 

The garrison of the capital consisted of 10,000 men, be- 
sidi5S the battalions of volunteers, who were still more nu- 
merous. Every possible cure had been taken to strength 
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en the sea-defences ; and the imposing array of forts, ram 
parts, men-of-war, fireships, gunboats, and floating batter 
ies, was such as might have deterred any other assailant 
than the hero of the Nile, who led the van, and was pres 
ent wherever difficulty or danger was to be encountered. 
The entrance to the harbour was protected by a great 
number of vessels moored in an external line, and flanked 
on each side by the two crown-batteries, the smaller of 
which mounted 56, and the larger 68 heavy cannon. Aa 
the fire of these and other strong temporary works crossed 
with that from the batteries on the island of Amack and 
the citadel of Copenhagen, it seemed hardly possible that 
any squadron could k>ng withstand so concentrated and 
tremendous a discharge. In addition to these, the British 
fleet had other dangers to contend with, from the shoala 
and sandbanks in the narrow, winding channel by which 
alone the harbour could be approached, and from which all 
the buoys had intentionally been removed. 

But the indefatigable perseverance of Nelson overcame 
every obstacle ; and, as soon as the necessary soundings 
were completed, he suggested the plan of operations, which 
was to make the attack from the southward on the right 
flank of the enemy. The arrangements for the action hav- 
ing been made, the whole fleet weighed anchor on the Ist 
of AprU, and, threading their way among the dangeroas 
shoals, they succeeded, just as darkness closed, in reach- 
mg Draco Point, not more than ten miles from the right 
of the Danish line. 

The action commenced at ten next morning, and was 
sustained with characteristic valour on both sides. The 
cannonade was tremendous ; above 2000 pieces of ord- 
nance poured death " from their adamantine lips'* within 
a space not exceeding a mile and a half in extent. For 
three hours " the havoc did not slack," until the hostile 
fleets seemed wrapped in one dazzling conflagration. The 
perilous task of fronting the crown-batteries was underta- 
ken by " the gallant, good Riou," and in the discharge of 
his arduous duties that Imiented officer lost his life, hav- 
ing been cut in two by a chain-shot just as his little squad- 
ron was preparing to retire, in obedience to Admiral Par- 
ker's orders. 

The Danes maintained the desperate struggle with all 
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the braveiy and intrepidity of the ancient conqnerors of 
the North. From the prince-royal, who took his station 
on one of the principal batteries, and witnessed the heroic 
resistance of his subjects, down to the humblest citizen, 
one sentiment of devoted patriotism seemed to animate 
the whole population. As fast as the crews of the guard- 
ships were mowed down by the English guns, fresh bands 
crowded on board, ready to take their places, and fall 
gloriously in the same cause. Captains Lassen and lliura, 
in the Provensten and Indosforetten, signaUzed themselves 
by their daring exploits; the Dannebrog sustained, with 
determined constancy, the terrible broadside of the Ele- 
phant (Nelson^s ship), until two successive captains, with 
three fourths of the crew, had been swept away. At 
length she took lire, when the gallant survivers precipita- 
ted themselves into the water, and left the vessel to her 
fate, which soon after blew up with a dreadful explosion^ 
But all these heroic efforts were of no avail ; the Danish' 
fire began to slacken, and one vessel struck after another, 
until the whole front line^ by two o'clock, was either tap 
ken, sunk, burned, or destroyed. The carnage in this des 
perate battle was unusually great ; the loss of the British 
was reckoned at 1200, but that of the Danes was muck 
iiKire severe, amounting, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
to no less than 6000. 

After the line had ceased firing, the shot from the crown- 
batteries and the Isle of Amack continued to gall the Eng- 
lish boats sent to carry o(t the prizes. In this extremity 
Nelson addressed a note to the prince-royal, representing 
the expediency of allowing a Hag of truce to pass ; and 
stating that, if this were denied, he should be under the 
necessity of destroying the floating batteries now in his 
power, while it would be impossible to save those brave 
men by whom they were defended. As the object of this 
letter was humanity, the request was comphed with ; the 
destructive cannonade from the batteries was silenced, and 
the action closed after four hours' continuance. Thus ter- 
minated one of the most bloody and obstinately-contested 
battles which the fleets of the two nations ever fought. 
" I have been in 105 engagements," said Nelson to Colonel 
Lundholm, aiddecamp to the crown-prince, " in the course 
of my life, but that of to-day was the most terrible of them 
an." 
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A melancholy scene of miseiy and ruin now presented 
Itself to the conquerors ; white flags were flying from the 
mastheads of the Danish ships, and guns of distress were 
occasionally discharged, while the burning vessels, floating 
in the distance, threw a dismal light on the lurid sky, which, 
from being clear and serene, had become suddenly over- 
cast. The sea was covered with English boats, generously 
rendering assistance to those who were endeavouring to 
escape from the flaming wrecks. In the capital eveiy 
house was filled with mourners ; the streets were occupied 
with funeral-trains attending the dead, or with weeping 
friends conveying their wounded relatives back to those 
hearths which they had so nobly defended. Melancholy 
tributes were afterward paid to the brave men who had 
fallen in the conflict ; a public mausoleum was erected on 
the spot where the slain had been interred, and a monu- 
ment was raised in the principal church of the city. 

When Nelson got permission to land, and went on shore, 
attended by Captains Hardy and Freemantie, to adjust 
terms of concilution, he was received by the generous 
citizens without a murmur, and treated by the accomplish- 
ed prince with every mark of respect. The conduct of the 
people was such as became a gallant nation, depressed, but 
not subdued by misfortune. The terms of the convention 
which ultimately took place were speedily arranged, and 
during the repast that followed. Nelson told his royal high- 
ness that the French sailors, although they fought bravely, 
could not have stood for one hour the combat which the 
Danes had maintained during four. Never, indeed, had the 
national valour shone out with more distinguished lustre 
than in that terrible engagement, which, from its vicinity 
to the capital, had wound up the feelings of the people to 
the highest pitch of heroism. Of all the Danish vessels 
taken in battle, the Holstein alone was brought to England ; 
the remainder, being rendered unserviceable by the fire, 
•rere sunk or burned in the roads of Copenhagen * 

The proposed negotiation was attended with consider* 
able difficulty, arising from no warlike disposition on the 
part of Denmark, but from the (iread of Russian vengeance. 

* Annual Register, an. 1601. Southey*8 Life of Nelson, vol. 
ii., p. 108-147. James' Naval History, vol. iil, p. 96-115. Ali* 
ton's History of Europe, vol. iv., p. 502-520. 
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Lord Nelson insisted upon an immediate settlement, and 
even threatened to renew hostilities that same night unless 
an armistice was concluded. A truce of fourteen weeks 
was at length agreed upon, in which it was also stipulated 
that the principles of the armed neutrality should in the 
mean time be suspended as to Danish vessels ; that the 
British fleet should obtain supplies of all kinds from the 
island of Zealand ; and the prisoners, with the wounded, 
sent ashore, to be carried to the credit of England in the 
event of war being renewed. With a view to forward the 
general pacification, Nelson kept cruising in the Baltic. On 
arriving with his squadron at Carlscrona, which the Swe* 
dish fleet had left, but were prevented by contrary winds 
from joining the Danes, he ascertained that the court of 
Stockholm was disposed to close with any equitable terms 
ofl!ered to the other confederate powers. 

The only obstacle in the way of accommodation was 
Russia, whose fleet the British admiral had pursued to 
Cronstadt, and might probably have destroyed, had not an 
event occurred at St. Petersburg which changed the whole 
current of Northern policy. 

The Emperor Paul, who had spumed all attempts at con 
ciliation with England, was strangled in his liedroom on 
the night of the 24th of March, having exhibited, during 
the last year of his life, evident symptoms of insanity. 
His successor Alexander soon resolved to abandon the late 
confederacy, and to cultivate the friendship of Great Brit- 
ain. A convention was afterward concluded (June 17) at 
St. Petersburg, by which the principles of maritime iaw 
maintained by England were recognised ; and amity being 
thus restored between these formidable powers, aU other 
disputes were easily adjusted. Sweden and Denmark, un- 
able of themselves to prolong the unequal struggle, were 
compelled to follow the example of Russia, and accede to 
the same accommodation ; in virtue of which the cities of 
Hamburg and Lubec were evacuated by the Danish troops, 
the free navigation of the Elbe was restored, and the em- 
bargo raised in all the ports of the three Northern states. 
These measures led to corresponding steps on the part 
of the British government, with regard to the shipping of 
those allied powers. Prussia, which had been unwilling- 
ly drawn into the struggle, took the first opportunity of < 
II.— Q 
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caping from its effects. Under the mediation of Russia, 
an arrangement was adjusted, by which her troops were 
to evacuate Hanover and Bremen, and the free navigation 
of the Weser was to be restored. Thus was dissolved, in 
less than six monttis after it had been formed, the League 
of the North, the most formidable confederacy ever arrayed 
against the maritime power of England. Nor were hos- 
tilities confined to the Baltic alone ; for in the spring of the 
same year, the Banish and Swedish isles in the West In- 
dies were reduced by a squadron under Admiral Duck- 
worth; and had not peace been speedily restored, these 
nations might have sustained the entire loss of their foreign 
colonies. 

The peace of Amiens (March 27, 1802), left the French 
republic in possession of vast territorial acquisitions ; but 
it was of short duration, and scarcely had the Continental 
nations begun to enjoy the blessings of repose, when the 
grasping ambition of Bonaparte forced them into a new 
defensive war. The King of Sweden had already acceded 
to the system adopted by his brother-in-law, the Emperor 
Alexander ; and when the arrogant and unjustifiable pro- 
ceedings of the First Consul had excited the enmity of 
that monarch, Gustavus shared in the resentment of his 
kinsman, and took a leading part in organizing measures 
to protect the menaced lil^rties of Northern Germany. 
Two events occurred at this time which excited feelings of 
horror and alarm in every cabinet of Europe : the assassi- 
nation of the Duke d'Enghien (March 21, 1804), and the 
assumption (May 18) of the imperial dignity by Napoleon. 
Russia and Sweden protested against the murder of the 
prince in terms of strong reprol^ttion ; but the great ma- 
jority of the German states, afraid to provoke a renewal 
of hostilities with France, remained inactive. 

On this occasion, none displayed more boldness and en- 
ergy than his Swedish majesty, who had a vote in the 
Germanic Diet as Duke of Pomerania. His abhorrence 
of the insidious and usurping policy of Bonaparte was ex- 
pressed in the most severe and indignant language. The 
assumption of the imperial title especially, which most of 
the European sovereigns had viewed with indifference, ap- 
peared to Gustavus a matter of so great importance, that 
he recommended it to the serious attention of the assem- 
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lily at Ratisbon. All his communications on the subject 
were fraught with a spirit of bitter hostility against France 
and her ambitious ruler. 

Napoleon retaliated in terms equally sarcastic and gall- 
ing to the feelings of his antagonist. An article in the 
Moniteur (his official paper) affected to treat the Northern 
monarch with perfect contempt, as a very weak young 
man, deficient both in understanding and experience. It 
upbraided him with having abandoned his allies, the Danes, 
to their fate at the bombardment of Copenhagen ; and in 
allusion to the celebrated hero whom he affect^ to take as 
his prototype, it remarked, with an ironical sneer, that his 
hand was too feeble to wield the sword of Charles XII., 
from whom he had inherited nothing but his folly and his 
boots. 

The effect of this personal and offensive attack was an 
immediate notification to M. Caillaud, the French charge 
d'affaires at Stockholm, to prepare for his departure, as it 
was not consistent with the dignity of the crown, after 
the '* improper, insolent, and ridiculous observations which 
Monsieur Napoleon Bonaparte had caused to be inserted in 
his journal,'' that any farther diplomatic intercourse, pub- 
lic or private, could be allowed to subsist between the two 
governments. An order was likewise issued, strictly pro- 
hibiting all French newspapers and publications of every 
description from being imported into Sweden. Matters 
had now reached a crisis which seemed to render war un- 
avoidable ; and if the gathering storm lingered for a time, 
it was only because the two Northern powers enjoyed not 
the vigorous co-operation of Prussia and the other states 
of the imperial confederacy. 

In order to establish some competent barrier against the 
daily and rapidly increasing aggressions of Napoleon, a 
treaty of concert, projected by the English prime-minister, 
Pitt, was concluded (April 11, 1806) at St. Petersburg, be- 
tween the Emperor of Russia and his Britannic majesty, 
in which they agreed to employ the most prompt and effi- 
cacious means for organizing a general league of the Con- 
tinental states, with a view either to induce or to compel 
the French government to restrain its ambitious preten- 
sions, and respect the peace and balance of Europe. To 
accomplish these important ends, it was proposed to assem- 
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ble a combined force of 600,000 effective men, independept- 
ly of the subsidies and transports furnished by' England. 
Austria and Sweden had entered readily into these views. 
Gustavus, whose unceaEting efforts and personal enthusi- 
asm in the cause far surpassed his utmost means, had 
formed an alliance with Russia (Jan. 14), and negotiated 
a treaty with Great Britain, at Helsingborg (Aug. 31) and 
at Beckaskog (Oct. 3), the principal conditions of which 
were, that a dep6t of Hanoverian troops should be formed 
in Pomerania ; that England should grant a sum of £60,000 
for improving the defences of Stralsund ; and take into pay 
the Swedish regiments in Germany, in the event of hos- 
tilities with France commencing before the termination of 
the year.* The sagacity of Bonaparte early discovered 
and contrived to frustrate these offensive measures, by in- 
ducing Prussia not to allow the occupation of Pomerania 
by the Hanoverians. 

This hostile conduct of the court of Berlin was deeply 
resented by Gustavus, who boldly avowed his resolution 
to proceed in resisting the encroachments of the common 
adversary, as he had given fresh cause of provocation and 
alarm, by proclaiming himself King of Italy (March 18), 
and by seizing the republics of Genoa and Lucca. Before 
quitting Stockholm, he appointed a regency, consisting of 
Barons Wrangel, Cederstrom, and Ehrenheim, with Counts 
Axel and Ugglas, to conduct the administration of affairs in 
his absence. It was part of the scheme of the confederates, 
that while the main army acted in conjunction with Aus- 
tria, which had provoked the unsparing vengeance of Na- 
poleon, a formidable diversion should be made by his Swe- 
dish majesty on the side of Hanover, then occupied by 
Marshal Bemadotte with a French corps of about 30,000 
men. The scheme was considered feasible, had it been 
followed up with sufficient promptitude. But it was not 
until the middle of November that they took the field, when 
their services were no longer availing. The surrender of 
General Mack at Uhn (October 19), with 25,000 men ; the 
fall of Vienna (November 13) ; and the entire defeat of the 
Austro-Rnssian army at the memorable battle of Austerlitz 

* Annual Register, an. 1804-<5. Scbol, Hist, dea Traits re- 
fondoe, tome vii. Koch, Tableau dea R^volut. de rEnropib 
tome ii., per. 9. 
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Q)ecember 2), which led to the peace of Augsburg betweeo 
France and Austria, rendered all the formidable prepara- 
tions of the Northern League unavailing. The operations 
of the allied troops in Hanover were suspended, and no al- 
ternative was left them but a speedy retreat to their re- 
spective countries. 

The disastrous result of these victories broke up the con- 
federacy, the third that had been formed for the purpose ot 
rescuing from the dominion of Napoleon those countries 
which he had subdued since 1792, and reducing the king- 
dom of France within its ancient limits, guarded by such 
arrangements as might form a barrier against her projects 
of future aggrandizement. 

The perfi&us court of Berlin, by seizing Hanover, which 
the French army had evacuated, and entering into negoti- 
ations with the common enemy at Vienna (December 15), 
occasioned retaliatory measures on the part of England, 
and provoked hostilities with Sweden. The troops that 
occupied Lauenburg, having opposed the entrance of the 
Prussians into that duchy, were compelled, after a short 
resistance, to retreat into Mecklenburg. Gustavus, in re- 
turn, laid an embargo on all Prussian vessels in his har- 
bours, and issued orders for blockading the ports of that 
kingdom in the Baltic. It was natural to expect that 
Frederic William would take revenge by expelling the 
Swedes from Pomerania ; but if ever he entertained that 
Resign, it was completely frustrated by a sudden revolution 
in his politics, which gave a totally different direction to 
bis anns. 

The conclusion of treaties with Austria and Prussia 
left France no antagonist within her reach except Britain 
and Naples ; yet her ambitious ruler, pursuing his wild 
schemes of universal dominion, still aspired to new con- 
quests. He had made prodigious efforts to increase his 
marine, in the hope of planting his standard on the British 
soil; but bis fleets and his prospects were at once and for- 
ever destroyed by the brilliant victory off Trafalgsur (Octo- 
ber 21), which secured for the English flag the undisputed 
command of the sea. Baflfled in his maritime projects by 
the gallantry of Nelson, who annihilated, at a single blow, 
the kibours and expectations of three years, the fertile ge- 
nius of Bonanarte conceived the plan of opposing one 
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combination of strength to another, by surrounding hiite- 
self with a number of states independent in appearance, 
but entirely subject to his control as head of the empire 
He had usurped the crown of Italy, and declared his adopt- 
ed step-son, Eugene Beauhamois, his successor in that 
country. His brother Joseph was created (March 30, 1806) 
King of the Two Sicilies. The sovereignty of Holland was 
conferred (June d) on Louis ; while Jerome was destined 
for the throne of Westphalia, a monarchy erected (Decem- 
ber, 1807) chiefly out of the ceded territories of Prussia. 
Several more of his relations were decked with the titles 
and spoils of the expatriated dynasties. Murat, his broth- 
er-in-law, was vested in the duchies of Cleves and Berg, 
and afterward presented with the crown of Naples. Tal- 
leyrand reJceived the principality of Benevento, while that 
of Ponte Corvo, which he had wrested from the Church, 
was bestowed on Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, brother-in-law 
to Joseph Bonaparte. 

Strengthened by so many family alliances, he arrogated 
to himself the right of determining the common tie that 
was to unite all these states, with their dependancies, into 
a grand political league called the Federative System o< 
the French Empire. This compact, which subsequently 
assumed the name of the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
was concluded at Paris (July 12, 1806) between Napoleon 
and sixteen of the German princes, entu*ely changed the 
social system of the Continent, and put an end to the Ger- 
manic empire ; an event which was announced by the 
ministers of France and the confederated estates to the diet 
then assembled at Ratisbon. This clandestine transaction, 
of "which Austria and Prussia had been kept in. ignorance, 
and the proposed restitution of Hanover to England, open- 
ed the eyes of Frederic William to the selfish designs of 
Napoleon. War was immediately declared ; but, unlbrtu* 
nately, he commenced hostilities without waiting for the 
supplies which Russia, by the treaty of Petershoff, had 
agreed to furnish. The battles of Jena and Auerstadt, 
both gained on the same day (Oct. 14), the former by Bo- 
naparte over Prince Hohenlohe, and the latter by Marshal 
Davoust over the Duke of Brunswick, decided the foitmie 
of the campaign, and opened the gates of Berlin to the 
conqueror. Dantzic, and most of the principal towns in the 
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kingdom, shared the fate of the capital. The victories of 
EySiu (February 8, 1807) and Friedland (June 14) sealed 
the doom of Prussia, and led to the peace of Tilsit (July 9) 
between France and the two Northern powers. After 
that treaty^tthe Emperor Alexander was sednced into a 
discreditable alliance with Napoleon, and agreed to make 
common cause with him against Great Britain. 

For two years the courts of St. Petersburg and Paris 
continued on a footing of intimate friendship, while Fred- 
eric William saw himself stripped of immense possessions, 
with neariy the half of his annual revenues, and five mill- 
ions of his subjects. His dominions were brought back 
almost to the state in which they were in 1772, before the 
first partition of Poland, and reduced at once from the rank 
of a primary to that of a secondary power in Europe. His 
minister of foreign affiiirs. Baron Hardenberg, had resumed, 
in the beginning of the year 1807, the scheme of Mr. Pitt 
which had failed in 1805 ; and the basis of a fourth coali- 
tion was laid by the convention of Bartenstein (April 21) 
between Russia and Prussia, in which Austria, England, 
Sweden, and Denmark were invited to join ; but the exe- 
cution of the project was retarded by subsequent events, 
and ultimately frustrated by the treaties of Tilsit. 

Gustavns, who now stood alone in the contest, had the 
comrage or the temerity to attack, single handed, the co- 
lossal power which had triumphed over subsidies and con- 
federations until it had not an adversary left on the Conti- 
nent. Napoleon had already attempted to open a separate 
negotiation for peace with him, and affected to eiftertain a 
very high esteem for his character ; but the proffer was ro 
jected, and the Swedish envoy at Hamburg severely repri- 
manded for listening to the insidious overtures of the en- 
emy. The argument employed on this occasion to detach 
him from his allies was no less than the annexation of 
Norway; a tempting bait, doubtless, for those who could 
barter honour and independence for territorial aggrandize- 
ment. After waging a harmless war of official notes and 
proclamations, the belligerent parties appealed to the sword. 
The troops stationed in Lauenburg were made prisoners at 
Travemunde, as they were endeavouring, after the assault 
of that town by Murat, to make their escape to Sweden by 
sea. Towards the end of December, Marshal Mortier ad- 
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vanced with a small detachment to the frontier of Pmn^ 
rania, in order to fonn the siege of Stralsund, and drive the 
Swedes from the Isle of Rogen. The effbrts of the be- 
siegers at the former place met with a brave resistance 
from the garrison, who defended themselves with great 
spirit until their assailants were recalled to strengthen the 
army employed in the redaction of Dantzic. 

When Gustavus arrived in Pomerania to assmne the 
command of his troops, he fonnd that a truce had beea 
concluded (April 18) at Schlatkov between the two con- 
tending generads ; but, notwithstanding this anmstice, his 
ships continued their hostile operations against the French 
m the Baltic, by blockading the ports, and attacking the 
enemy's forces then besieging Colberg. Marshal Brune, 
on the part of Napoleon, remonstrated with his Swedish 
majesty on this subject. The king honoured this oiSicer 
with a long conversation, in which he exhorted him to 
abandon the emperor, and espouse the interests of the ex- 
iled Bourbons. Finding his expostulations vain, he con- 
cluded the interview by announcing his determination to 
resume the war at the expiry of the truce, which, he 
complained, had been made without his consent. Tlie 
marshal instantly gave battle, and after an action of half 
an hour Gustavus was obliged to retire to Stralsund. He 
had with him an army of about 13,000 Swedes and 4000 
Prussians, and was in daily expectation of being joined 
by a large re-enforcement from England; his Britannic 
majesty having re-established peace and amity with Fred- 
eric William, who, on his part, renounced all claim to the 
electorate of Hanover, and restored mutual freedom of 
commerce and navigation. 

The treaty of Tilsit and the desertion of Alexander had 
no effect in shaking the resolution of Gustavus ; and when 
Prussia offered to interpose for adjusting conciliatory terms 
with France, he rejected her mediation, expressing his 
conviction " that, in signing any compromise with the ty- 
rant, he should subscribe his own ruin, both in this world 
and the next." Impressed with abhorrence at the desola- 
ting wars and continued aggressions of Bonaparte, he is- 
sued a spiritual address to the vanquished nations of the 
Continent, calling upon them to vindicate their honour 
and independence, to rise against the oppressor of their 
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oountiy, and shake off his inglorious yoke. The appeal 
and the resolution of the Swedish monarch were equally 
premature ; nor was it from the ramparts of Stralsund, but 
on the field of Waterloo, that Europe was to look for her 
deliverer. The king defended the town with unabated 
vigour, although his troops had been a second time defeat- 
ed in the neighbourhood, by Marshal Brune, with a corps of 
the grand army of observation. From policy or supersti- 
tion, he affected to rely on preternatural aid, which he said 
Jung's interpretation of the Apocalypse had taught him to 
expect. But neither the valour of his soldiers, nor the 
confidence inspired by the German commentator, could re- 
sist the army under Brune, composed of 70,000 troops of 
different nations. Dreading the consequences of a bom- 
bardment or an assault, the Swedes, after spiking their 
cannon and destroying their magazines, evacuated the for- 
tress (August 19), and next day effected a safe landing 
with their stores on the Isle of Rugen. Gustavus, who 
had evinced considerable dexterity in securing this retreat, 
left an officer. Baron Vegesack, to sound the intentions of 
the citizens, whether they were disposed to resist or capit- 
ulate. They preferred the latter, and the town was sur- 
rendered at discretion. The troops on the island remain- 
ed until the beginning of September ; and as the re-enforce- 
ment of 8000 Hanoverians in British pay, under LordCath- 
cart, had left it some weeks before, and were employed in 
the attack on Copenhagen, they were forced to surrender, 
Rugen and all the islands on the Pomeranian coast being 
included in the capitulation.* 

During these transactions on the shores of the Baltic, 
Denmark wisely consulted her interests in pursuing a strict 
and cautious neutrality. On the dissolution of the Ger- 
manic empire, Frederic declared the territory of Holstein 
to be forever separated from that body, and formally an- 
nexed it to his other dominions as an integral part of the 
Danish monarchy. The restrit^tions imposed by France 
on the trade of other nations were an advantage to the 

* Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. v., c. xxxix , xl., xlii., xliii. 
Koch, Tableau des R6voiat. de TEurope, tome ii., per. ix. 
Thomson's Travels, c. vi., p. 116-121. Bounrienne's Memoirs, 
an. 180S-6-7. 
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Danes, by increasing their commerce and navigation, and 
crowding their harbours with a large share of the traffic 
formerly carried on by the interdicted states. It was at this 
flourisbmg period of their resources that their capital was 
a second time exposed to the destructive visitation of a 
naval armament from Great Britain. The first intimation 
of that expedition, which intlicted all the horrors of war 
upon a neutral and inoffensive nation, was contained in 
the royal speech delivered at the prorogation of the £ng< 
lish Parliament (Aug. 14), wherein a distinct allusion was 
made as to the expediency of counteracting the undis- 
guised determination of the French emperor to employ the 
means and resources of those countries which he p(^sessed 
or controlled, for the purpose of effecting the ruin of this 
kingdom. In justification of the proposed enterprise, the 
destination and precise object of which were studiously 
concealed, it was alleged that his Britannic majesty had 
1 eceived the most positive intelligence of the determina- 
tion of Napoleon to occupy with a militaiy force the terri- 
tory of Holstein, for the purpose of inducing or compelling 
Denmark to close the passage of the Sound against British 
shipping, and of availing himself of the aid of the Danish 
marine for the invasion of England, which he had long 
meditated ; while by shutting the ports of the Baltic, he 
would cut off all her accustomed channels of commimica- 
tion with the Continent. 

The specific information upoi which these assertions 
were founded was not produced; and the question, it 
must be confessed, is one which scarcely admits of direct 
proof, since it is the nature of all preventive war to de 
stroy the very arguments and evidences of its necessity. 
But the designs and intentions of Bonaparte with regard 
to Denmark, viewed in connexion with his jealous hatred 
of England, could not possibly be matter of doubt to any 
government which had witnessed his career of systematic 
aggression, and seen how invariably he had made the con- 
quest of one country instrumental to the subjugation of 
another. The dangerous ascendency which his power had 
acquired in Europe ; the number of states and kingdoms 
which he had either subdued by force of arms, or inveigled 
into alliance with him ; and his virtual declaration, m the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, of hostility against every neotral 
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power holding commercial uktercourse with Great Bfitain, 
form the befit exouae arid the only vindication that can bo 
offered for the violent seizure of the Danish fleet, in order 
to weaken the resources or defeat the {urojects of an im- 
placable enemy. 

The policy of Bonaparte makes it too obvious that the 
apprehensions of Engluid were well founded. All the 
potentates of Germany, with a few exceptions, had been 
forced successively to join his Continental system. Itely 
lay prostrate at his feet , Austria had lost more than 1000 
square miles of territory, and nearly 3,000,000 of subjects ; 
a new dynasty awaited Spain; and 30,000 troops under 
Jnnot were ready to cross the Pyrenees to execute tho 
convention signed at Fontainebleau for the division and ap- 
propriation of the whole Peninsula. From the Mediterra- 
nean to the Baltic the tempest of revolution had extendi its 
ravages, and changed the political aspect of Europe. Bona* 
parte had arrived at the surrunit of his grandeur, and the 
ruin of one nation was only wanted to place him at the 
head of a western empire. Nothing could better promote 
the accomplishment of that final object of his ambition, 
than the accession of the Scandinavian kingdoms to the 
mighty confederation organised in Germany; and soon 
after the peace of Tilsit, various appearances indicated 
that he was preparing to seize Denmark with a view to 
make that power an aceompUoe in his designs upon Eng 
land. It was. the knowledge of these facts that induct 
the British government to equip an offensive expedition, 
for preventing the occupation of Sleswig and Hokitein by 
foreign troops, and the incorporation of the Danish navy 
with the marine of France. 

This powerful armament, which was fitted out with un- 
usual activity and secrecy^ consisted of about S0,000 men, 
with a fleet of twenty-seven sail of the line and about nine- 
ty vessels of other descriptions. One division, under the 
immediate direction of Commodore Keats, made its way 
without the smallest accident into the Great Belt, through 
an intricate navigation hitherto deemed inaccessible to 
ships of war, and thus cut off all communication with Zea- 
land, so that no military succours could reach it ftom any 
other part of the kingdom. The land-force acoompdniad 
the nuiitt b<^iy of the squadron to the Souadi where it 
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joiaed by the troops employed at Stralsund and the Isle of 
Kugen, as auxiliaries to the King of Sweden. Admind 
Gambier commanded the fleet, and Lord Cathcart the 
army.^ It was understood to be the British instructions 
that the expedition was in the first instance to remain in- 
actiYc, and that no ofTensiTO operations, except that of 
Uockading: Zealand, by obstructing the passage across the 
Belt, were to be undertaken until the result of a negotia- 
tion with the Danish government was known. For that 
purpose Mr. Jackson, the English envoy, was dei^tched 
to Kiel to demand of the prince-royal the delivery of the 
whole fleet into the possession of the British adnural, un- 
der a solemn stipulation that it should be restored immedi- 
ately on the concJusion of peace with France. The in- 
sidious designs of Bonaparte, and the necessity of frus- 
trating them by the previous surrender of the marine, was 
urged in vindication of a measure apparently so rigorous 
and unjust. 

The persevering endeavours of Mr. Jackson to effect an 
amicable arrangement, or even to obtain an interview with 
the prince-regent, or any explanation on the subject, proved 
unsuccessful. For some time there had existed indica- 
tions of an unfriendly spirit between the courts of London 
and Copenhagen, and these tended to corroborate the sus* 
picions of. a collusion with the common enemy. French 
menaces had already been employed to overawe his royal 
highness into submission to the will of the conqueror, yet 
no efforts were made by him to resist or expose these ar- 
rogant attempts at coercion ; and when his Swedish ma- 
jesty communicated to Frederic the fact of his having been 
offered the kingdom of Norway as an allurement to draw 
him into an alliance with Napoleon, no indignation was ex- 
pressed by the Danish regent at this transaction, and no 
precautions used to avert the disintegration of his domin- 
ions. 

The most charitable construction that can be put upon 
the proceedings in Denmark at the time of the British in- 
vasion is, that her obsequiousness to the intrigues of the 
French emperor was the result of weakness more than of 
a willing disposition ; and we have the confession of the 
government themselves that they had not the means of re- 
sisting. But whether she was the aceompL^rf^ or the vky 
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lim of the gigantic ambition of Bonaparte, the danger to 
the interests of England was the same ; and as Mr. Jack- 
son had entirely failed in the object of his mission, the 
squadron which lay at anchor within a few miles of the 
port of Copenhagen commenced hostilities without delay. 
The troops debarked (August 16) at the village of Yedbeck, 
and after some ineffectual attempts of the Danes to impede 
their progress along the coast, they invested the city on 
the land side, while the fleet formed an impenetrable block- 
ade by sea. 

On the morning of the 2d of September the batteries, 
with the bomb and mortar vessels, opened a tremendous 
fire upon the town, and with such an effect that in a very 
short time a general conflagration appeared tohaye taken 
place. A feeble opposition was returned from the ramparts 
and the citadel, and cm the following night the British can- 
nonade was allowed to slacken. The cauae of this is vari- 
ously represented, but its effect was to encourage the citi- 
zens in their resistance, on the supposition that the enemy 
had not sufllcient means to prosecute the siege. On the 
4th the bombardment was renewed with unabe^d violence, 
and next morning a trumpeter appeared at the English out- 
posts from General Peymann, commandant of the city, 
containing proposals for a truce of twenty-four hours, to 
allow time for negotiating a capitulation, and communicar 
ting with the king and his son, then at Nyborg, in Fionia. 

Meantime, a boidy of Danish troops, which had ventured 
to contest a position near Kioge with the land-forces under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, were driven from their intrench- 
ments into the town, and there routed with considerable 
slaughter, uid the loss of 1100 prisoners, besides sixty 
officers. After this action, the only one of importance 
that took place. Sir Arthur moved towards the oeatre of 
the island to quiet and disarm the inhabitants. When the 
»>vemment evinced a disposition to treat, he repured to 
Copenhagen, and was appointed, conjointly with Sir Home 
Popham and Colonel (now Sir George) Murray, to fix the 
terms of pacification. With that promptitude and decision 
which always distinguished the hero of Waterloo, the con- 
(Utions were discus^ aud settled in one night ; the rati- 
fications were exchanged next day (8th), when the British 
atm? took possession of the citadel, batteries, aod dock- 
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yards, with theur stores and munitidns. Lord Gambler ioi* 
mediately began rigging and fitting out the ships that filled 
the spacious basins where th^ were laid up in ordinary, 
and at the expiry of the time limited in the stipulation, they 
were all conveyed to England, including eveiy article of 
nava. equq^ent found in the arsenal and storehouses.* 
Thus was accomplished the object of the British govern* 
ment, by means which it is painful even at this distance 
of time to recotU, and which can only be defended on the 
plea of absolute necessity. 

The bombiurdment cost the citizens about 2000 lives and 
the destmction of 600 houses. These heavy calamities 
might have been avertedy had the prince-regent consented 
to sumender the fleet in pledge until the conclcsion of a 
general peace. Yet, on the other band, it was hardly to 
be expected that a high*minded monarch and a t«rave peo« 
pie could yield to conditions as humiliating as rver were 
proposed to a free and independent government. The con- 
duct of England in this undertaking is also op^n to cen* 
sure, and was most bitterly attacked by the opposition in 
the British Parliament. If the great design of the expedi* 
tion was to thwait the pcdicy of Bonaparte and intercept 
his viewft upon Denmark, that object, it was alleged, migfal 
have been attained without either capturing her fleet or 
burning her capital, by merely keepmg possession (^ Zea^ 
land, and rendering it inaccessible to French invasion by 
the presence of the squadron in the Gr^t Belt. By stipu- 
lating to withdraw fh>m the Baltic in so short. a space as 
six weeiGs, thus leaving the Danes exposed to the operation 
of sinister influence, and at liber^ to repair the damage 
done to their marine, the British commanders involved the 
projectors of the scheme in considerable embarrassment, 
and left their enemies to infer that the armament was not 
altogether of a preventive nature as regarded the intentiona 
of Napoleon, but a predatory attack on a weak, nnaffending 
neutral power, whose scanty naval resources, even if added 
to the French marine, could create no reid danger which 
the victorious flag of England was not competent to repeL't 

* The Danish ships consisted of nineteen sail of the line, fit 
feen frigstes, six brigs, and twenty-4iine gunboats. 
' t Ansttsl Register, 10O7.-~i)ebate8 in Parliament, same yaar 
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Before the fleet quitted Copenhagen, the court of London 
offered Denmark the alternative of returning to a state of 
neutrality, or of forming an alliance with Great Britain-. 
The crown-prince having refused both, war was declared 
against him (November 4), and this added another member 
to the Continental system. The Danish minister, in re* 
taliation, concluded a treaty of alliance with Bonaparte at . 
Fontainebleau (October 31), in virtue of which the islands 
of the Baltic were to be occupied with French troops, des- 
tined to act against Sweden. On the same day the Emper 
or Alexander isjsued a haughty declaration, accusing bLi 
Britannic majesty of molesting the interests of Russia, and 
harassing a friendly power with unprovoked hostilities. 
He renounced all connexion with a court which could be 
guilty of such injustice, intimated the revival of the armed 
neutrality, and demanded satisfaction both for himself and 
the Danes. The crown-prince gave orders that all Eng* 
lishmen within his territories should be detained, their 
goods and property sequestrated, and every channel with 
the Continent shut against their commerce. His subjects 
were encouraged to fit out privateers, and exact severe re» 
tribution by sea or land on the British, who were now de* 
nounced as their perfidious enemies. 

Meantime the army of occupation, according to the trea« 
ty of Fontainebleau, consisting of 32,000 French, Dutch, 
and Spanish troops, under the command of Marehal Ber- 
nadotte, arrived (March, 1808) in Zealand, and were dis 
persed over Jutland, Fionia, Langeland, and the other Dan« 
ish islands ; but the war with Austria, which terminated 
in the peace of Schoenbrunn (Oct. 14, 1809), and the defec* 
tion of the Spanish aoxiliaries, with their patriotic com^ 
mander, the Marquis de la Romana, who contrived to make 
their escape with the assistance of Rear-admiral Keats 
(Aug. 18), put an end to the threatened invasion of Swe- 
den. A declaration of war with that kingdom was issued 
by Denmark (Feb. 39), at the instigation of Napoleon, in 
which their connivance at the attack of the- Englidi on 
Copenhagen and their recent alliance were pointedly cen- 
sured ; but within two weeks afterward, the imbecUe old 
king, Christian VII., expired (March 13), when the prince- 
regent, who had been at the head of the government shioa 
1784, became sove/eign in his own right. He adhered 
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atrictly to the Continental system ; and although he bad 
not the means of making a very effective impression, he 
continued with his privateers and other small vessels to 
harass the British shipping, while the latter ruined the 
trade of his subjects, and took possession of his foreign 
colonies. 

Gustavus was now the only monarch in Europe (George 
ill. excepted) whose condition enabled him to resist the 
intrigues and encroachments of tlie French emperor. All 
the other princes, including the King of Prussia, were so 
humbled or alarmed, that even those who had hitherto 
maintained the semblance of neutraUty were compelled to 
join in the confederacy with France. In this critical situ- 
ation of aflfairs, and threatened with the immediate viola- 
tion of his territory, in order to force him into submission 
to the views of Bonaparte, his Swedish majesty had enter- 
ed into a convention with England, signed (Feb. 18) at 
Stockholm, in virtue of which Uie latter consented to pay 
him for one year the sum of X 1,200,000, in monthly instal- 
ments of £100,000, for the purpose of keeping up a larger 
naval and military establishment than he had at his onli- 
nary disposal. It was also stipulated between the two 
contracting powers that they should conclude no peace or 
truce with the enemy but in concert and by mutual agree- 
ment. 

This treaty was followed by a declaration from Alex- 
ander, demanding of Gustavus that, in terms of the several 
conventions as to the armed neutrality of the North, he 
should enforce the principle by which the Baltic was de- 
clared a shut sea, and thus co-operate with the allies of 
France in inflicting vengeance on England for her unjust 
and unexampled aggression on a sovereign connected with 
Russia by the ties of blood and friendship. To this pro- 
posal his Swedish majesty replied in a counter declaration 
(March 11) worthy of his good cause. He reminded the 
Czar of his apostacy from his recent alliances, and his base 
desertion to the interests of the man who had insulted him 
personally, proclaimed 1 is subjects barbarians, and attempt- 
ed by treachery to sti ip him of his crown. As for the 
neutrality of 1780 and 1800, he considered that the doc- 
trines established by these treaties had been abandoned by 
the convention of 1801 ; that circumstances were entirely 
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etianged since Denmark, on whose co-operation he fonner- 
ly relied, had lost her fleet, and since the English had effect- 
ed another entrance into the Baltic, independently of the 
Sound, through the Great Belt; and that he could never 
consent to enforce an exclusive system against Great Brit- 
ain so long as the French were allowed to possess so 
many ports and harbours on the German coast of that sea. 
To the hostile declarations of Denmark and Pnissia (March 
6) he made an equally i^aited reply, accusing the former 
power of being the accompUce, and the latter the dupe, of 
French machination. 

But neither vindication nor remonstrance could save 
him from being involved in a ruinous war. A Russian 
army of nearly 60,000 men had already entered Finland 
(Feb. 21) under the command of General Buxhotden, who 
issued a proclamation announcing that the emperor con- 
sidered it necessary to occupy that province by way of 
pledge that his Swedish majesty would not oppose the 
coalition formed by the neighbouring states. He offered 
the inhabitants favour and protection on condition of their 
submitting peacefully, and assured them of the Czar's pa- 
ternal solicitude for their welfaore. This sudden declara- 
tion, preceded, too, by manifestoes declaring it incorporated 
with his empire, and inviting the people to rebellion, was 
warmly resented by Gustavus, who gave way to his indig- 
nation so far as to order Mr. Alopeus, the Russian ntinister 
at his court, to he arrested. But his troops, consisting of 
only twelve or thirteen thousand Finlanders, commanded 
by Marshal Klingspor, were totally incompetent to resist 
the overwhelming numbers of the enemy. Instead of con- 
centrating all his efforts for the defence of that province, 
he dispeiied his forces in three divisions, to operate in as 
many difli^ent quarters. Greneral Toll, with a detachment 
of eight or ten thousand men, was charged with the pro- 
tection of Scania against any attack from the Danes, while 
another corps, uncter Baron Armfeldt, was despatched to 
the frontier of Norway for the invasion of that kingdom. 

In Finland hostilities commenced towards the end of 
March. Even at that season of the year the ice prevented 
all communication with the opposite coast of Sweden: 
and when the navigation of the gnlf became practicable, 
the sneoims intended for the troops, now FMdered. un' 
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avaiUiig, also fell into the hands of the RussUniB (Maroh 
23) ; and the fortress of SYeaboig, which has been caUed 
the Gibraltar of the North, and so strong as to be downed 
impregnable, was surrendered by Vice-admiral Cronstedt 
(April 6) after a siege of a few days and a feeble defence, 
which did not reheve its governor from the suspicion of 
cowardice or corruption. The magazines, with an im- 
mense quantity of military stwes, ami the whole flotilla iq 
the harbour, consisting of nearly 300 gunboats and trans- 
ports, fell into the enemy's possession. An absurd ooikdi- 
lion was inserted in the capitulation, that these were to bQ 
restored toSweden at the conclusion of peace, in case £ng- 
land should delirer up the Danish fleet. Cronstedt was 
dismissed with ignominy from the service, as were all tb^ 
officers of rank acting with him who had not protested 
against the surrender; perhaps a heavier punishment 
would have been inflicted had the delinquent been within 
the reach of justice. 

In consequence of this victory, the Russians crossed the 
gulf and seized Gothland ; but the island was soon recov- 
ered by the Swedes, and all the troops who had landed 
there were made prisoners. Buxbovden retreated for 
want of provisions, and Klingspor, harassing his rear, de- 
feated him in two engagements. This sueoess, however, 
he had not the means of prosecuting ; his force was too 
small to enable him to take advantage of the temporary 
weakness and distress of the enemy, and they were soon 
recruited in such numbers that he was no longer in a situ- 
ation to maintain an effective resistance. 

Instead of contending with a powerful army, assisted by 
French engineers, and led by Swedish traitors who were 
well acquainted with the country, he commenced his re* 
treat along the dreary coast of East Bothnia, pursued by 
the enemy for more than 400 English miles, and engaging 
them in frequent skirmishes without hazarding a general 
action. His men, although retarded with their sick and 
wounded, and carrying with them the whole of their ar- 
tillery, magazines, baggage, and .stores, shared the uidomi- 
table spirit of their, general ; not a desertion took place, 
not a murmur was heard. The Russians had expected 
that, as the gulf was impassable on account of the floating 
ioe, the fugitives must either surrender or perish with hua» 
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ger before doubling the remote point at Tomea ; but every 
attempt to intercept or surround ttiem failed, until they 
effected a junction with another detachment of their coun- 
trymen under General Adlercreutz, when the enemy ceased 
their pursuit and collected their forces at Vasa. Vhat 
town was immediately captured and devoted to plunder ; 
and while the soldiers were perpetrating the most revolt- 
ing atrocities in open day, their commanders. Generals 
Kniper, Demidoff, and Emine, encouraged them in the 
work of havoc, and shared in the participation of the 
spoil. The adjacent country presented a scene of devasta- 
tion and wretchedness ; villages were laid in ashes, and tiie 
miserable inhabitants either put to the sword or dragged 
into captivity. Gustavus addressed a letter to the Czar, 
conjuring him to put a stop to these atrocities, which 
could not fail, he said, to bring down on his person and 
government the corses of Divine Providence. In conse- 
quence of this remonstrance, Demidoff was dismissed from 
his command and ordered to St. Petersburg. 

When Vasa was evacuated, by the Russians, KUngspor 
had ailvanoed beyond that town, and endeavoured to main- 
tain a position which would cover the most fertile parts 
of East Botlmia ; but he was still unable to resist the 
overpowering numbers of the enemy. His line oi opera- 
tions extended )86 English miles, from Lindulax and 
Omyssa to Lappfiord ; the corps stationed at the former 
place were driven bae^ and, as the latter was also threat- 
ened and cut off from all communication with Lappo, the 
Swedes were compelled to retreat, after having repulsed 
(heir pursuers for three svcoessive days. At Sikajoki the 
foe sustained a check ; bnt thoy cwntinued to advance until 
KUngspor was driven back as £ir as Uleaborg, thus aban* 
doning the whole province of Finland to the Ruasian in- 
vaders. Had his army been efficiently re-enforced and 
well provided, the campaign might have terminated more 
gloriously ; and it was an additional misfortune that he 
was not supported at an earlier period of the season by the 
auxiliary troops sent from England. 

Pressed on every side by enemies whom his own un- 
Hided force was unable to repel, Gustavus had api^ed to 
Great Britain for assistance, and, in addition to the stipu- 
teed subsidy of £1,300.000, an army exceeding 11,000 
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men, with a due proportion of ordnance, under the oom- 
mand of Sir John Moore, sailed from Deal, and arriyed on 
the 17th of May at Gottenborg. No specific plan of oper- 
ations had been decided upon by either party, nor were 
the conditions annexed to the supplies agreeable to the 
military views of his Swedish majesty. Instead of being 
placed absolutely at his disposal, the troops were to re- 
main under the orders of their own genera), and prohibited 
from engaging in any enterprise so far from the coast as 
to lose the means of communication with the fleet, or ribk 
the power of embarking for England, should that be deem- 
ed proper or necessary. These stipulations did not meet 
the approbation of Gustavus, and, to the astonishment of 
Moore, he was interdicted from landing, and obliged to 
keep the whole army nearly two months cooped up in 
crowded ships. 

Meantime every effort was tried, in conjunction with 
Colonel Murray, and Mr. Thornton, the British envoy, to 
obtain permission for the auxiliary force to act separately, 
and under the orders of their own commander-in-chief ; 
but the king's objections were invincible ; nor could his ob- 
stinacy be overcome, even after fresh instructions bad 
been received from London, acquiescing so far in his 
wishes as to allow him the supreme direction of the troops 
within his own territories. It soon appeared, however, 
that he had other intentions than to confine their opera- 
tions to the defence of Sweden. His first proposal to Gen- 
eral Moore, when he had proceeded with Colonel Murray to 
Stockholm, was to employ them in the conquest of Zea- 
land. To this project Sir John stated, as an insuperable 
obstacle, that it was contrary to the express orders of his 
government; and that, as the island was protected by 
38,000 Danes, and 44,000 Frendi, Spanish, and Banish 
troops, who were stationed in Fionia and the neighbour- 
hood, the enterprise was beyond their power, and altogeth- 
er impracticable. 

It was next proposed that the British should land at Vl- 
borg, in Russian Finland, st »rm that place, and threaten 
St. Petersburg ; and when Moore, with his characteristic 
gentleness, represented the absurdity of exposing a mere 
handful of Englishmen to the overwhelming force of the 
Imperial army, Gustavus adverted to the mvasion of Nor- 
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way, which seems to have b^n the destination originally 
intended for them, although reserved as a last alternative. 
A plan of attack was drawn up by Mr. Tibell, the Swedish 
adjutant-general, but condemned at once by Sir John and 
Colonel Murray as utterly unfeasible. Nothing could move 
the obdurate temper of the king, who had ahready begun 
to manifest those symptoms of mental aberration which 
led soon afterward to his expulsion from the throne. In- 
sensible alike to the remonstrances of his allies and the 
dangers which threatened his country, he persisted in for- 
bidding the British troops to land in Sweden, and at length 
issued a mandate for the artest of General Moore, on 
learning that his instructions required him to embark im- 
mediately for England, as the time fixed for his departure 
had expired. 

This arbitrary proceeding, which was viewed as an in- 
sult to the whole British nation, determined Sir John to 
attempt his escape from Stockholm. With the aid of Mr. 
Thornton he contrived to reach Gottenborg (June 29) with- 
out interruption, and, getting safely on board the ship of 
the admiral (Sir James Saumarez), he brought the army 
back to the Downs. Some apprehension was entertained 
that Gustavus would take advantage of this misunder- 
standing to make peace with France and Russia, by shut- 
ting his ports, or perhaps declaring hostilities against Great 
Bntain. His own violence, indeed, might have provoked 
a rupture by molesting the English shipping in the Baltic ; 
but his ministers dissuaded him from committing an act 
of such rashness, and reminded him of the subsidy by 
which the exigencies of the war were supplied. The 
court of London, however, yielded to his wishes so far as 
to recall Mr. Thornton, who had incurred his displeasure 
by remonstrating against the arrest of Sir John Moore. 
Tlio imprudence of his conduct in reference to the expedi- 
tion soon became manifest in the failure of all his militaiy 
projects. With the assistance of 11,000 foreign bayonets 
he might have turned the tide of fortune against Russia. 
Bereft of their support, he no longer possessed the means 
of harassing Denmark on the side of Norway, or rescuing 
Finlar.d from the grasp of the Czar.* 

* Life of Sir John Moore, vol ii., p. 7C-96. RusseH's HitfL 
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An attempt was made to recover the southern part Oi 
that province, by landing a second army, under the com> 
mand of Greneral Vegesack, at Abo (June 8), to dispossess 
the Russians ; but the force employed was insufficient for 
the enterprise, although, in the several conflicts that oc- 
curred, the Swedes displayed all their national bravery. 
After their defeat in the action at Orivais (Sq>tember 14X 
an armistice was agreed to, which the Emperor Alexander 
refused to ratify. The troops under Field-marshal Count 
Klingspor, then at Uleaborg, continued to act on the de- 
fensive ; but the ample re-enforcement which their adver- 
saries received so entirely precluded the hope of success, 
that they were compelled to accept the terms proposed. 
A convention was signed at Olkioki (November 19) by 
General Adlercreutz, in which he consented to evacuate 
all thdr posts in Finland, and retire behind the River Ke> 
mi, the boundary of the province. 

On the frontier of Norway Count Armfeldt was equally 
unfortunate. The advantages he gained were inconsider 
able ; and in that stenl region the troops found it difficult 
to subsist. On entering the country he issued a procla- 
mation, stating that, as the Danish government had de- 
clared hostilities against Sweden without cause or provo- 
cation, and spontaneously submitted to a foreign yoke, the 
present invasion was justified by the laws of war. The 
Norwegians, being unexpectedly attacked, made little re- 
sistance at first; but they soon rallied, and, co-operating 
with the Danish army, commanded by Prince Chxistian of 
Holstein-Augustenburg, they drove the invaders back with 
loss, and obliged them to pass the winter — one of the most 
severe ever rememberedr--encamped in the Dofrine Mount^ 
ains, amid ice and snow. Their suflTerings from cold and 
hunger were excessive ; while, from the rigour of the sea- 
son and the want of food, an epidemic broke out, which 
committed the most dreadful ravages over the whole king- 
dom. At Stockholm the deaths increased from the ordi- 
nary average of seven or eight to seventy-five and even a 
hundred a day. The army, at the extremity of the Both- 

of Modem Europe, vol. vi., p. 208-213. Annual Register, 1806. 
Heeren, vol. ii., period iii., p. 384, 385. Daumont, Voytge MB 
8uMe, tome ii., c. zxziv. Thomeon's Traveli, c vL 
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aic Golf, dispersed over frozen regions, where the houses 
are ten or twelve leagues distant from each other, expe- 
rienced the fatal effects of that compUcation of destitution 
and disease, which soon cut off more than the swords of 
the enemy had destroyed. In that deplorable situation 
Marshal Klingspor, leaving General Clercker in charge of 
the troops, repaired to Stockholm to concert his plans for 
the next campaign. The Russians occupied the districts 
of Tornea and Uleaborg ; but, being scattered over a vast 
extent of territory, the poorest in the world, they found it 
impossible to harass their antagonists, and the winter pass- 
ed in torpid inactivity. 

During the campaign, various unimportant actions took 
place between the flotiiks of the belligerent powers in the 
Baltic. The Danes continued to harass the British com- 
merce, which suffisred grievous annoyance from that sort 
of petty warfare which gunboats and privateers carry on 
to such advantage in foid and narrow seas. The English 
made severe retidiatioD ; one sloop alone, the Falcon, hav- 
ing in course of a few weeks destroyed no less than twen- 
ty-seven of the Danish small craft near the island of Sam- 
soe, all of which were adapted for the transportation of 
troopSi Admiral Cherikoff, wi^ a Russian squadron, made 
an attempt to bum the Swedish fleet, commanded by Ad- 
miral Naukhoff, in Virgin Bay (August 18), but the arrival 
of Sir James Saumarez forced the enemy to take shelter 
in Bakic Port, where the Swedes, with a re-enforcement 
of some British ships under Sir Samuel Hood, kept them 
in blockade nearly two months, after capturing a Russian 
man-of-war of seventy-four guns. 

Towards the end of the year, the cabinets both of Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg advised Gustavus to make peace ; 
but, with; his diaracteriatic obstinacy, he refused, and per- 
sisted in demanding fresh levies, to the extent of 100,000 
men, for renewing hostilities. When the proposals of a 
treaty, emanatmg from the interview of the two emperors 
at Erfurt, were communicated to him by Mr. Merry, the 
British envoy, he declared his unalterable resolution never 
to treat with the ruler of France; and his resentment 
against Alexander was almost equally implacable. From 
a statement that was published, exhibiting the financial 
situation of the govemiuent, it appeared that the English 
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subsidy of £100,000 per month was far from defraying the 
expenses of the campaign, which had cost almost three 
miUions sterling. For the ensuing year nearly double that 
sum was required, which exceeded the whole circulating 
capital of the country, and amounted to no less than 23 
per cent, on the aggregate property of the whole kingdom. 
In these circumstances he ventured to solicit an augmen- 
tation of the pecuniary grant from England ; but the ap- 
plication proved fruitless, and in revenge he ordered all the 
British shipping in his ports to be detained : a frantic res- 
olution, which, at the suggestion of his ministers, was im- 
mediately countermanded. His indignation having aba- 
ted, he agreed soon after to sign a new convention with 
Great Britain at Stockholm (March 1), when the latter en- 
gaged to pay him in advance £300,000 by quarterly instal- 
ments. This sudden change of policy was dictated by the 
failure of his attempted accommodation with the King of 
Denmark, whom he had hoped to allure into a pacific treaty 
by disclosing his hostile intention towards England, and 
promising to obtain the restitution of his fleet 

But while this secret negotiation was pending, hostilities 
recommenced in Norway, and the province of Scania was 
threatened with an invasion by an army of 25,000 Danes, 
who proposed to cross the Sound on the ice. A thaw having 
frustrated this expedition, the government of Copenhagen 
adopted a notrel plan of attack, by transmitting balloons 
across the gulf, filled with printed proclamations, inviting 
the Swedes to revolt, and throw themselves under the pro- 
tection of Denmark. On detecting this dishonourable 
stratagem, which was also employed by the Russian army 
in Finland, Gustavos broke ofiTthe negotiation, and offered 
a renewal of his alliance with England.* 

Meantime a revolution was secretly fermentmg in differ- 
ent parts of Sweden, which gave a new aspect to political 
affairs, and ultimately led to an alteration in the line of the 
regal succession. Various causes appear to have contrib 
uted towards the accomplishment of this event, among 
which the most mfluential were the public acts and per- 
sonal failings of the king himself. In many respects he 
resembled the best of his progenitors. His private life 

* Sketch of the reign of Gustavus IV., part ii. Daumonti 
Voyage en Su4de, ioiiie ii., c. xzxiv. 
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was unimpeachable, and his zeal for the social and domes* 
tic improvement of his people unwearied. His devoted 
patriotism and inflexible honour were manifested in the 
resolute perseverance with which he alone of all the Con- 
tinental sovereigns rejected the offers and defied the power 
of the French conqueror. But there was in his constitu- 
tion that family disease which had displayed itself in the 
eccentricities of Christina and the militaiy madness of 
Charles XII. His unreasonable obstinacy, his capricious 
sallies of passion, his conduct towards Sir John Moore, and 
his whole system of policy in the Finnish and Norwegian 
campaigns, were all symptoms of that mental derange- 
ment which rendered it necessary for the interests of the 
kingdom to put an end to his reiga 

Besides these causes, others existed, arising purely from 
incidental circumstances. The machineiy of government 
was ill-compacted, and this defect became doubly mischiev- 
ous when the helm of administration was guided by the 
hand of a prince who knew not how to regulate his o^ni 
conduct. The long struggle between the crown and the 
aristocracy had left a rai^ng spirit, which even the blood 
of Gustavus III. had not satiated. The discontent of the 
nobles was inflamed by the haughtiness of the king, who 
exacted the strictest etiquette at court, and was never ap- 
proached except with the most ceremonious respect To- 
wards the close of 1808 he is said to have proposed rigor- 
ous measures for punishing the disaffected ; but the threat, 
if really made, was in vain, as he had not the power of 
carrying it into effect. Many among the higher classes 
were imbued with that baneful attachment to the language 
and manners of France, which had contributed so fatally 
to the overthrow of the Continental thrones ; and this 
treasonable spirit both Denmark and Russia openly abetted 
by the unwoxthy means which they adopted to comipt the 
loyalty of the Swedish people. 

The exhausted and afflicting state of the nation added 
not a little to the prevailing dishke towards the existing 
government. The peasantry, oppressed and impoverished 
by multipUed assessments, were disposed to embrace any 
change, that seemed to offer alleviation. With unexampled 
k>yalty^ they had granted every demand of their sovereign, 
•nd devoted life and fortune to the service of their coun- 
II.— S 
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try. A force of 110,000 soldiers and sailors, aided by for- 
eign subsidies, might have protected Sweden against the 
aggressions of her enemies, had these vast resources been 
iudiciously directed ; but, with all his military ardour, Gus- 
tavus seemed incapable of conceiving or executing any 
regular plan of operations , hence the disastrous issue of 
the campaign in Finland, where the troops were harassed 
with useless marches, and whole regiments perished from 
excessive fatigue, without having come in sight of the 
enemy. That province, the most fertile in the kingdom, 
and Pomerania, the List relic of the glorious conquests of 
the great Adolphus, were torn from Sweden ; and their loss 
was the more severely felt, as they formed the granaries 
whence the inhabitants of Stockholm and most of the other 
seaports drew theur supidies of fuel and provisions. Dearth 
and pestilence spread their ravages unchecked, until a third 
part of the army and the fleet was annihilated, and of the 
survivors nearly one half were lingering in the hospitals. 

The sight of these calamities had no effect in disarming 
the obstinacy of Gustavus, or altering his determination to 
prosecute the war. A fresh levy of 100,000 men, and ad- 
ditional supplies of money, were demanded ; but in the 
midst of these preparations, the cry against oppression and 
misgovemment became too loud to be suppressed. A wide- 
ly-extended conspiracy had been formed by spreading dis- 
affection amohg the troops, while a party of the mutineers 
held private meetings at Stockhohn, to concoct their 
schemes of operation. It was finally resolved that the 
king should be arrested and lodged in a fortress, and that 
the Duke of Sudermania should be requested to act as ad- 
ministrator of the kingdom until the states were assembled. 

The individual appointed to commence the rebellion was 
Lieutenant-colonel Adlersparre, a man of a bold, enterpri- 
sing spuit, who had then the command of two regiments 
stationed on the frontier of Norway. It was not diflicult 
to excite sedition in an army ill-paid, half-naked, and starv- 
ing, with their spirits broken down by protracted suffer- 
ings, and the hopelessness of the war in which they were 
engaged. At the head of four or five thousand men who 
occupied the province of Wermeland, he set out for Stock- 
holm. On the 6th of March he entered Carlstadt and de- 
manded quarters for his troops. The burgomaster re^u vd. 
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and was imprisoned ; but, to disguise their real object, a 
proclamation was issued, declaring their sole purpose to be, 
that the diet might have Uberty to assemble and deliberate 
uncontrolled on the means of restoring the prosperity of 
• Sweden. The arrears of pay were generally believed to 
be the immediate cause of the insurrection ; and at Got- 
tenborg the local authorities raised a loan of 20,000 rix- 
dollars for the troops in that district, to prevent them from 
joining the mutineers. 

Their approach hastened the consummation of the plot 
at Stockholm. Gustavus was apprized of his danger, but 
disaffection had spread so widely among the military in the 
capital that he could neither put down the rebels nor effect 
his escape. On the morning of the 13th, the principal 
conspirators, headed by old Marshal Klingspor, who had 
been disgraced for not driving the Russians out of Finland, 
having gained admission to the palace, entered the presence- 
chamber, and began to remonstrate with the king on the 
miseries which he had brought on the country by his mis 
government. Baron Adlercreutz, who had undertaken the 
hazardous task of arresting his person, then told him stern- 
ly, that, as all other means had proved ineffectual to make 
him adopt measures consistent with the exigences of the 
times, it was now become necessary to use restraint. On 
finding himself thus circumvented, he exclauned against 
their treachery, and, drawing his sword, he attempted to 
run Adlercreutz through the body, when he was instantly 
overpowered and disarmed by General Silversparre. Ra- 
ging with indignation, he called aloud for assistance ; the 
noise attracted the guards and domestics, some of whom 
endeavoured to burst open the door to rescue their sover- 
eign ; but they were overawed by the authoritative de- 
meanour of the baron, who seized the staff of office which 
the adjutant-general bore, and enforced a speedy retreat. 
Ascending to the guardroom, he remonstrated with tiie 
soldiers against any attempt to rescue his majesty, as it 
wo>jld only endanger his life, which otherwise was perfect- 
ly secure. 

During this scene of confusion, Gustavus contrived to 
escape by a secret passage leading from his apartment to 
the court below, and, having seized the sword of an oJd 
officer whom he encountered in his flight, he imrried to 
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wards the only gate which was left unguarded. A pursuit 
was immediately ordered, when he was overtaken by Cap- 
tain Greiff, whom he slightly wounded in the struggle ; but 
the latter, being tall and strong, caught him in his arms and 
carried him back in violent agitation to the palace. " Make 
way, my friends," he exclaimed, addressing the Pomeranian 
troops, " you see the king is very ill, and I am bearing him 
to his chamber." The passage was instantly cleared, and 
for the remainder of the day the captive monarch continued 
quiet. On the same evening he was conveyed a prisoner 
to the castle of Drottningholm, and soon aflervirard trans- 
ferred to Gripsholm, where he remained till the end of 
December, Colonel Silversparre and a detachment of offi- 
cers being charged with the custody of his person. 

No commotion arose in the city on this remarkable oc- 
casion, nor did the arrest of their sovereign excite meas- 
ures of counteraction among his adherents in any part of 
the realm. The Dalecarlians, it was said, were disposed 
to rise in his favour, and a plan was formed for releasing 
him and apprehending Adlersparre. At the head of this 
combination was Carlson, the provincial judge of Upland ; 
but the design was betrayed, either wilfully or inadvertent- 
tyy by a non-commissioned officer ; and, as the nation ac- 
quiesced in the proceedings of the malecontents, the revo- 
lution was tranquil and bloodless. 

Having succeeded thus far, the insurgent party issued 
orders to the military not to leave the capital ; a courier 
was despatched to Adlersparre to hasten his march to 
Stockholm, and a deputation waited on the Duke of Su- 
dermania to acquaint him with what had taken place, al- 
though, from his connexion with the plot, he must have 
been well aware of the new dignity which its success was 
to confer upon himself. In an interview with Adlercreutz 
and his two chief associates, he consented, though not 
without some apparent reluctance, on the ground cf bis 
declining age and health, to take upon himself the func- 
tions of government, and atterupt the arduous task of po- 
litical regeneration. 

On the same day that Gustavus was deposed, the Duke 
of 8udcrmania issued a proclamation, stating that, as the 
king was incapable of conducting the national afiairs. he 
had been induced, as the nearest qualified ineiuber of tlie 
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femfly, to act as administrator of the realm, and that be 
would endeavour to accelerate the reyiral of commerce, 
and promote the restoration of peace and prosperity. A 
meeting of the diet was summoned for the 1st of May, and 
a manifesto, explaining the causes and the necessity oi the 
late changes, was issued by the duke, who now assnm^ 
the title of regent.* 

The citizens of StocUudm had flattered themselyes that 
the dethronement of Gustavus would speedily bring peace 
to Sweden; but their expectations were disappointed. 
Alexander and Frederic refused to treat with a govern- 
ment so insecure as a regency, and hostihties accordingly 
proceeded as if no alteration had occurred. The Russian 
army in Finland was separated into two grand divisions, 
acting in diSerent parts of the country ; the one at the ex* 
tremity of the Bothnic Ghilf was commanded by General 
Barclay de Tolly, and the other in the south by General 
Knorhng. So early as the end of February, Uie latter, 
having collected his troops at Abo, marched across the ice 
with 25,000 men, and took possession of the island of 
Aland (March 17), an enterprise which had formerly been 
attempted without success. About the same time, Barclay 
de Tolly, setting out from Vasa, traversed the frozen gulf, 
and made himself master of the isles of Qnarken and the 
town of Umea. When the Swedish troops had retired 
from Aland, Knorring granted a cessation of hostilities, to 
allow them time to make overtures of peace, while De 
Tolly evacuated West Bothnia, and returned to Finland. 

A third body of Russians, under General SchonvaloflT, 
penetrated by the route of Tomea (the garrison of which 
they made prisonera) into Sweden ; and, having encounter- 
ed the army of the North, commanded by Gripenberg, at 
Seivis (March 25), they compelled them to lay down their 
anns. This sanguinary action occurred entirely through 
ignorance, because in that remote latitude they had not 
t^en apprized of the armistice granted by Knorring. The 
truce was soon broken ; war recommenced, and a detach- 
ment of Cossacks from Aland advanced as far as Grisle- 
hanm, within twenty leagues of Stockholm, where they ar« 

* Sketch of the Reign of Guslavus IV., part iif. Annual 
Register, an. 1809. Daumont, Voyage, torn, ii , c. zxziv., xzzv, 
Tbomv^n's Travels, c. vii 
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nved two days after the revolution. The regent imme- 
diately demanded and obtained a suspension of arms ; the 
invaders retired, and Barclay de Tolly at the same time 
received orders to evacuate Umea and the whole of West 
Bothnia, France likewise consented to a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and the Prince of Hesse promised forbearance on 
the part of Denmark. 

Meanwhile the states of the reahn assembled to deliber- 
ate on the situation of public affairs. One of their first acts 
was to pass a vote of thanks to Adlercreutz and the other 
leaders of the insurrection. A deed of abdication was pro- 
duced, which had been obtained from the king, dated at 
Gripsholm, March 29, containing his voluntary renuncia- 
tion of the crown, which he deemed it a sacred duty to 
resign, and expressing his regret that he could no longer 
exercise the royal functions consistently with the peace 
and welfare of the realm. Baron Mannerheim, after a long 
speech, in which he attributed the whole misfortunes of 
Sweden to the political and military misconduct of Gusta- 
vus, renounced all allegiance to him, and recorded his sol- 
emn declaration to that effect. The diet then issued their 
unanimous resolution (May 10), that, as his majesty had 
violated his oath, the crown was forfeited, and the com- 
pact between him and his subjects irrevocably dissolved. 
Not deeming this a sufficient punishment for his mal-ad- 
ministration, it was farther decreed that his posterity, 
born and unborn, should be forever excluded from the 
throne and goveminent of Sweden. Gustavus submitted 
quietly to his fate, and, embarking about the end of Decem- 
ber at Ystad with his family, he proceeded to Stralsund, 
and thence continued his route by Hamburg to Carlsruhe. 
The subsequent actions of his life belong not to our histo- 
ry ; but, from his projected journey to the Holy Land, with 
a retinue of modem crusaders, it appears that his malady 
was partly religious. 

One of the principal objects of the diet and of the revo 
lution was the revision of the constitution of 1772, which 
was now generally considered as having allowed too dan- 
gerous an extension of the royal prerogative. The Duke 
of Sudermania having been elected king (June 6), under 
the title of Charles XIII., this change afforded a good op- 
iwrtunity for reducing and circumscribing the wgal power 
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A new fonn of goyemment was prepared, and assimilated 
as far as possible to that of England. The throne was 
pronounced to be hereditary, with limitation to the male 
issue ; the sovereign was required to profess the Lutheran 
religion, and to conduct the ordinary administration of bu- 
siness with the assistance of a state-council, to be appoint- 
ed by him, and responsible for their advice. The mem- 
bers, who must be native Swedes and of the established 
faith, were to consist of nine individuals : the two minis- 
ters of judicial and foreign affairs, the chancellor of the 
court, and six councillors, one half of whom at least must 
be civil officers. 

The four secretaries of state were to sit in council when- 
ever any case belonging to their respective departments 
should be under consideration ; all matters except the for- 
eign and diplomatic relations were to be submitted to the 
deliberation of the king and his legal advisers, of whom 
three at least were required to be present (that number be- 
ing necessary to constitute a council for the trans£iction of 
business) ; but he was not obliged to adopt their sugges- 
tions, and might, by virtue of his prerogative, decide in op- 
position to their votes or opinions. In the event of his de- 
cision being repugnant to the law of the realm, the assess- 
ors were bound to remonstrate and to record their protest, 
otherwise they should be deemed guilty of counselling and 
abetting him in his unconstitution^ proceedings, as he was 
not held responsible for any act of his own. Before de- 
claring war or concluding treaties, he was expected to 
state his motives to the council, and hear the sentiments 
which it was their duty to express. Of the army and navy 
he was to have the supreme command, and the ultimate 
dstermination in all matters relating to both services, as- 
sisted by the ministers of state for these departments. 
Civil and military employments were placed at his dispo- 
sal, as also the appointment of archbishops and bishops ; 
but he could not remove a judge from office except for just 
carse, and on proof of criminality. He was not allowed to 
deprive any subject of life, liberty, or property, without a 
legal process ; nor could he arraign religious opinions, un- 
less the profession or dissemination of them should appear 
to be injurious to the public. 
The supreme court of justice was coro;»o«»ed of six no. 
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bles and six commoners, whose continuance in office de« 
pended solely on their upright conduct ; the king had a 
double voice, and might pardon criminals, and mitigate or 
commute punishments. The deputies of the states were 
to be freely elected, and to enjoy liberty of speech during 
their deliberations. The diet was to assemble in the cap- 
ital every fifth year, and the session was not to continue 
above three months, unless urgent business should de- 
mand an extension of that period. It was part of their 
duty to nominate a committee for superintending the free- 
dom of the press, and inquiring into the conduct of the 
ministers and council. 

No taxes could be imposed without their sanction, noi 
had the sovereign the privilege of negotiating a loan, or al- 
tering the currency, or alienating any part of the Swedish 
territory. Several changes and reforms of minor impor- 
tance were at the same time effected* A decree of Gus* 
tavus, prohibiting the entrance of any Jews into his do- 
minions, was revoked ; and the fashion of wearing a white 
scarf round the left arm, which, smce the revolution of 
1772, had continued as a badge to distinguish the king's 
friends, was abolished. A pension was also granted to the 
deposed monarch and his family, after having ascertained 
the amount of his private property ;* and, to obtain credit 

* The resolution passed by the states was, that the annual 
sum of 15,000/. was required lor the decent maintenance of Gus- 
tavus and his family, rlis own private property was found to be 
equivalent to 9000/. a year ; the remaining 6000/. was to be con- 
tributed by the state, it was divided into three parts, one of 
which was assigned to the king, another to the queen, and the 
third to the children, so long as any of them should remain 
alive. — Thomson's Travels, p. 141. Annual Register, an. 180(1 
Memorial du Colonel Gustafson (the deposed King), Leipsic, 
1809, 8vo. The royal exile, after residing in Switzerland and 
Germany, and visitmg Russia, England, and other parts of Ku- 
rope, died in February, 1837, in a state of poverty. The jour- 
nals that record the event mer/tion that he possessed only a 
small annuity of 2400 francs (96/.). and always refused to accept 
any aid from his own private domains in Sweden, or from the 
late Emperor Alexander, who offered him an indemnity, which 
he resolutely declined. He travelled about always alone, with- 
out being waited upon by a servant. When mixing in general 
society, he was only distinguished from the rest by his dfelicate 
politeness. His son, Prince Gustavus Vasa, now a general in 
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for economy, his saccessor gave np to the disposal of the 
states most of the royal palaces, with their gardens, parks, 
and dependancies. He likewise dismissed the household 
of the late sovereign, contenting himself with the same 
establishment as when Duke of Sudermania. 

These important political reformations occupied only the 
brief space of live weeks. The new constitution, by leav- 
ing some vexatious feudal grievances unredressed, did not 
altogether realize that universal satisfaction which its fra- 
mers anticipated. The aristocracy bad effected a revolu- 
tion by violently deposing one king and electing another, to 
the unlawful exclusion of the hereditary successor to the 
throne ; but they were unwilling to touch abuses or sur- 
render immunities which involved the sacrifice of their 
own private interests. They obstinately refused to give 
up the exemption from certain taxes which their lands en- 
joyed, although there were some among the deputies for 
the peasants who demanded it with a manly spirit. In- 
stead of the law which extended to all the sons of noble- 
men the right of assuming the title and exercising the priv- 
ilege of nobility, it was proposed to substitute the principle 
of primogeniture. This reform, however, was only partly 
accomplished ; the king consented to the limitation of the 
title to the eldest son and heir, but it applied merely to 
those created under the new system, all the old nobility 
being left in the full possession of their exclusive preroga- 
tives. However much the sovereign might have wished 
to commence his reign with a proceeding that would at 
once have increased the revenue and gratified the general 
body of the people, yet it was impossible for htm to have 
carried these measures in opposition to that influential 
class who had raised him to the throne. 

The exclusion of the son of the late king, and the ad 
vanced age of Charles, who was without children, render- 
ed it necessary to settle the succession. The person se- 

the Anstrian service, endeavoured, by every ingenious contri 
vance, to render the existence of his father less miserable by 
supplying him with food, clothes, and other little comforts 
which he had not the means to procure. The young prince 
visited Edinburgh in 1820, where he witnessed (February 2) the 
ceremonial of the proclamation of George IV*. — Life of Sif 
Waiter Scott, nol. iv . p. 353. 
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(ected was Prince Christian Augustus of llolstein-Augus. 
^enburg, connected by birth with the ancient royal family 
of Sweden, and by marriage with tlie sovereign of Den 
mark, his elder brother having espoused Louisa, sister of 
Frederic VI. He was proposed on the 14th of July, and 
on the 28th of August the states confirmed his election. 
At that time he was governor of Norway, where he ea- 
deared himself to the inhabitants by his excellent quaUties, 
and the moderation he displayed as commander of the 
Danish army in that kingdom. 

These changes in her domestic policy had not much al- 
tered the relations of Sweden with the neighbouring powers. 
Her wish to preserve a friendly intercourse with Great 
Britain gave offence to the Russian emperor, who refused 
to grant peace on any conditions, unless she consented to 
shut her ports against the commerce of England. In addi- 
tion to this stern demand, with which it was impossible to 
comply except at the expense of cutting off some of the 
daily necessaries of life, Alexander exacted the'^still more 
cruel and injurious sacrifice of surrendering Finland and 
the isles of Aland, which he claimed by riglit of conquest. 
These extravagant pretensions Charles hoped to evade or 
repel by soliciting the intervention of Napoleon ; but the 
victorious emperor was too intently occupied in humbling 
Austria to spend a thought on the affairs of the North. 
Never, in truth, bad Sweden more need of powerful medi- 
ation ; while pressed on one side by the menaces of the 
Czar, she was strictly watched on the other by a British 
squadron in the Baltic, ready at the slightest intimation to 
blockade her ports and ruin her navy. In one day 200 ves- 
sels entered Gottenborg to remove the goods of English 
merchants, and resume hostile operations against their 
enemies in these seas. 

The refusal of Charles to treat on the unjust terms pn)- 
posed by Alexander, produced an immediate reaewal of 
hostilities ; and an edict was published (June I ) to that 
effect, explaining the necessity for carrying on the war, 
and calling out the whole military force of the country. 
Fighting recommenced in West Bot!\nia, where the Rus- 
sian general Erickson, who had under him a division of 
7000 men at Pitea, attacked the Swedes undci General 
Cronstedt. and drove them from their strong position at 
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Skelleflea, which covered the magazines of the army. The 
Swedish commander-in-chief in that quarter, General 
Wrede, was obliged to retreat beyond Umea, abandoning 
that town, and the whole province as far as Tornea, to thft 
possession of the enemy. 

During these harassing operations, which continued for 
two months, the Swedes liad to struggle against unprece- 
dented difficulties, and always fought with an immense in- 
feriority of numbers. A single battalion often repulsed 
four or five times as many of their assailants ; and when 
General Croostedt was first attacked at Umea by Barclay 
de Tolly, he had only 800 men to oppose 8000 Russians. 
Ifet, in spite of these disadvantages, they never lost cour- 
age, and evinced in the midst of their severest privations 
a bravery and perseverance worthy of the brightest era of 
their military fame. 

As the province of Norrland, which was entirely desti- 
tute of fortresses and proper means of defence, could not 
be effectively protected without the aid of a fleet. Admiral 
Puke sailed from Stockholm about the middle of August 
with a squadron consisting of two ships of the line, three 
frigates, and about fifty gunboats and transports, having on 
board nearly 10,000 troops under the command of General 
Count Waohtmeister. Large re-enforcements were to be 
despatched at the same time to the army in the North, with 
the intention of attacking the enemy in front and rear ; but 
this stratagem was defeated by the refusal of Baron Adler- 
sparre's corps to quit the capital, where they had remained 
in garrison since the revolution. Meanwhile, Admiral Puke, 
taking advantage of a tkick fog, effected a landing near 
Umea ; but the Russian general, Kamenski, was not to be 
taken by surprise, and, having suddenly rallied his troops, 
he attacked the Swedes, and after an obstinate engage^- 
ment compelled them to retreat to their ships. 

The expedition, however, did not altogether fail in ac- 
complishing its object, as the enemy, alarmed lest their 
communication towards the north might be cut off, were 
obliged to evacuate a considerable part of the territory 
which they then occupied. The success of the Swedes 
was partly owing to the English cruisers in the Baltic, who 
seized vast numbers of Russian vessels laden with ammu- 
nition and provisions for the army. At length the Czar 
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became weary of a contest in which he found it difficult t» 
victual his troops, or to derive any new advantages by 
continuing hostilities. Having given up the proposed eX' 
elusion of salt and colonial prcKluce from Great Britain, 
the main obstacle in the way of negotiations was removed ; 
peace was accordingly signed (Sept. 17) at Fredericsham. 
ill which it was declared that henceforth the most perfect 
friendship and harmony were to subsist between the two 
states and their subjects. 

By this treaty, which robbed Sweden of her finest prov- 
inces, the whole of Finland, comprising the governments 
of Kymengard. Nyland, Tavastehus, Abo, and Biomeborg, 
the island of Aland with its dependancies ; East Bothnia^ 
including Yasa, Uleaborg, and part of West Bothnia, ex- 
tending to the River Tornea, with all the inhabitants, towns^ 
fortresses, ports, islands, rights, and emoluments belonging 
to them, were ceded to Russia, to be incorporated with 
the empire in full property and sovereignty. In name of 
himself and his successors, Charles XIII. renounced all 
right to them, and engaged never to make any claim direct 
or indirect upon these territories. The only relationship 
permitted to continue between them was that of c<»nmer- 
cial intercourse ; the Swedes and Finlanders being allowed 
to trade as usual under certain restrictions, and to purchase 
annually a limited quantity of com free of export-duty. 
Charles likewise promised to adhere to the Continental 
system, and consent to close his ports against British ship- 
ping, reserving merely the importation of salt and colonial 
produce. The annexation of this immense province to 
Russia, if not the most splendid, was at least the most use- 
ful achievement in the reign of Alexander * 

The loss which Sweden had sustained in the war were 
computed at a third of her population, and about a fourth 
of her whole territory, with all the forts and bulwarks that 
commanded the eastern coasts of the two gulfs. Her in- 
ternal situation was truly deplorable ; those districts whicb 
had been the theatre of mihtary operations were complete- 
ly ravaged, the soil was lefl uncultivated, the pastures de> 
Btroyed, the houses laid in ashes, and the cattle carried off 
for the use of the ara^. The inhabitants had either fled 

* Koch, Revolut., tome ii., pel. ix. Heereo, ? ol. iL, p. 305. 
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to avoid the violence and exactions of a ferocious soldieiy, 
or perished of hunger and sickness. Pubhc subscriptions 
were immediately opened for their relief, and a generous 
sympathy with their sufferings was evinced in all parts of 
the kingdom. 

Norway was subjected to privations and miseries equal- 
ly severe. Its industrious, unoffending peasantry, whom 
their rugged mountains and rude climate might be supposed 
to have kept apart from the scenes of revolution, were in 
volved in the general convulsion, and cut off from all com- 
merce, the chief source upon which they depended for food 
and raiment. No British articles were permitted to enter 
the country ; and, in consequence, they were deprived of the 
most ordinary necessaries of life ; even needles and tobacco 
could scarcely be procured, and corn was not to be pur- 
chased except at an extravagant price. To the humanity 
of England the inhabitants w^ere occasionally indebted for 
supplies, as her fleets allowed vessels to pass laden with 
provisions. 

The negotiations between Sweden and Denmark were 
soon terminated, as neither party, after the treaty of Fred- 
ericsham^ was in a situation to annoy the other. Matters 
being to remain precisely as they were before the war, no- 
thing more was requisite than to draw up articles in form 
to that effect ; and peace was accordingly concluded (Dec. 
10) at Jonkoping between the two states, by which their 
relations were established on their ancient footing. The 
Danes had sustained little injury from the attempted in- 
vasion of Norway ; but they experienced considerable loss 
and embarrassment from the English cruisers in the neigh- 
bouring seas. The island of Anholt, with its garrison of 
130 men, was captured (June 18) by a detachment of sea- 
men and marines under Captain Selby, of the Owen Glen- 
dower ; and before the British ships quitted the Baltic, on 
the approach of winter, they had seized in course of the 
year ao fewer than 340 Danish vessels, with 90 belonging 
to Russia, most of which were taken by Sir James Sau- 
marez in the port of Archangel. The presence of the fleet 
on the coasts of Jutland and Zealand caused so great a 
scarcity of provisions tliat horses were regularly slaughter- 
ed in Copenhagen, and their flesh sold at a high price in 
the c<Humon shambles. All the political transactions, boti* 
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in Denmark and Sweden, betrayed the predominating inflik 
ence of Napoleon, whose spies and emissaries were the 
secret moving-springs of all the northern governments. 
The Danish court, soon after the peace of Jonkoping, re- 
ceived an order to supply trigonometrical surveys of Sles- 
wig and Holstein to the war-depot -at Paris. His Swedish 
majesty concluded a treaty with France (Jan. 6, 1810) on 
the same humihating terms as that signed at Fredericsham ; 
conceding everything that Bonaparte could require, and ob- 
taining in return Pomerania, with the Isle of Rugen, both 
subjected, however, to heavy mihtary ei^actions. 

Meantime the Prince, of Augustenburg, who, to the as- 
tonishment of foreign courts, had been chosen as heir to 
the throne and founder of a new dynasty, set out for the 
Swedish capital ; and on arriving at Gottenborg, where he 
made his entrance at midnight with a cavalcade of horse- 
men having torches in their hands, he proceeded to the 
governor's house through streets illuminated with 20,000 
lamps. When he reached Stockholm (Jan. 24), the king 
introduced him to the assembly of the states, adopted him 
for his son, and gave him the name of Charles Gustavus. 
The crown-prince then took the appointed oaths, received 
the homage of his new subjects, and soon contrived, by his 
affable and condescending manners, to gain % large share 
of popularity. 

He found the kingdom in a most distressed and exhaust- 
ed condition. The public debt was estimated at forty mill- 
ions, and for the last two years no part of the interest had 
been discharged. The different orders of the diet enter- 
tained discordant views on several questions of public im- 
portance. The nobles were desirous of altering the coro- 
nation oath, so as to retain for themselves Uiat powei 
which they had so often exercised to the injuiy of their 
country. They likewise attempted, with two of the other 
states, to seize the property of the Church by gradually 
abohshing episcopacy, and appropriating its revenues to 
secular purposes ; but this revolutionary project was de- 
feated by the representatives of the clergy. 

Unfortunately, tbe hopes which the nation had founded 
on the virtues and talents of the crown-prince were preni 
aturely disappointed. On the 10th of May he left Stock- 
holm to visit the southern provinces ; and while reviewing 
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some hussar regiments near Helsingborg, he dropped from 
his horse and immediately expired of apoplexy. In ordi- 
nary times his death would have appeared perfectly natural ; 
\)ut the populace, who had been too much accustomed to 
tonspiracies, suspected poison ; and among the individuals 
singled out as the authors of this alleged crime was Ck)unt 
Axel Fersen, high-marshal of the realm. 

This nobleman had served with distinction as a volunteer 
in the American war, and he was loaotirn at the court of 
Louis XVI. for his gallantries, and the favourable notice 
which he received from Mane Antoinette. Nothing could 
allay the suspicions of the people ; and such was their ex- 
treme fury, that when the funeral procession, headed by 
the count in a chariot vnth six horses, entered the capital 
(June 20), they assailed him with stones and other mis- 
siles, and shortly afterward he was murdered on the spot, 
notwithstanding the assurance of General Adlersparre that 
he should be arrested and brought to trial.* Not content 
with one sacrifice, the mob threatened his sister, the Count- 
ess Piper, and Count Ugglas as accomplices in the crime. 
The queen herself was menaced ; but the soldiers being 
compelled to charge in self-defence, the crowd was dis- 
persed, leaving a considerable number killed and wounded. 
So deliberately was this tumult conducted, that it had more 
the appearance of a preconcerted scheme than a sudden 
ebullition of popular rage. 

* Annual Register, an. 1810. Kusseirs Hist, of Modem 
Europe, toI. vi., p. 300. Damont, Voyage, tome ii., p. 319. 
Government immediately ordered a judicial investigation of the 
affair, and offered a reward of 20,000 riz-doUars to any person 
that could give such evidence as might convict the offender. 
The teirtimoiiy of M. Rossi, chief physician to the deceased 
pnnce, left no reason to doubt ttyit his death was caused by ap 
oplezy ; and the murder of the innocent count was generaiiv 
tviributed to the influence of French machination. 
II -T 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Reign of Charles John JT/K, A.D. 1810*1837. 

Competition for the Swedish Succession.— Bernadotte elected 
Grown- Prince.— His Arrival at Stockholm.— Conduct of Bo- 
naparte in this A^ir.— Sweden declares War against Britain. 
— Hostilities between England and Denmark.— French Inter 
vention with Sweden. — Declaration of War against Napoleon 
by the Courts of Stockholm and St Peter^urff.— The Cam- 
paign in Rusiia. — Powerful Confederacj agamrt France.^ 
Denmark enters into alliance with Bonaparte.— Campaign in 
Northern Germany. — Battle of Leipaic and defeat of Napo- 
leon.— Its important Consequences.— War between Sweden 
and Denmark.— Peace of Kiel— Frederic VI. joins the Grand 
Alliance against Bonaparte. — Stipulations for ceding Norway. 
—Bernadotte marches to the Rhine.— The Allied Army enters 
Paris.— Abdication of Naooleon. — Insurrection in Norway. — 
Prince Christian choaen Regent and proclaimed King* — War 
declared. — Campaign on the Norwegian Frontier.-^'i*re«ty of 
Moss, fnd Abdication of Prince Christian— New Consutution 
of Norway.— j(t8 Annexation to Sweden.— Congress of Vien- 
na. — Escape of Napoleon and Defeat at Waterloo.— Political 
and Territorial Arrangements of the Northern $tat^s.— Ad- 
vantages of the Union to Sweden and Norway. — Able and 
Patriotic Administration of Charles John XIV.— Reflections 
on the Constitution and Present Condition of the Scandina- 
vian Kingdoms. 

The sudden demise of Prince Christian offered to Na- 
poleon an opportunity of extending his ambitious specula- 
tions beyond the Baltic, and adding another dynasty to 
that powerful confederation of brothers, relatioiisy and prin- 
ciputl officers, on whom he had already conferred so many 
of the ancient crowns of Europe. Under these circomstan- 
ces, it was politic in his Swedish emissaries to transfer the 
imputation of Count Fersen's mm:der from themselves to 
a native nobleman, who was known to be so attached to 
Gustavus as to wish either for his restoration or that of hia 
son. The latter had made no resignation of his title, nor 
did his friends admit that his claims could be set aside on 
account of his father's errors or infirmities ; but his party 
WBa too weak to hold out any prospect of success. 
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Hie candidates who aspired to the Taoaney were the 
reigning Duke of Augustenbarg*; his serene highness, 
George/ duke of Oldenburg (brother-in-law to Alexander), 
who was 8upfX)Tted by the interest of Russia ; and the King 
of Denmark, who expected to carry tiie election through 
the influence of Nap<deon. To avoid the fhetious disturb- 
ances that agitated Stockholm, the diet assembled at Ore- 
bro (July, 23), to select from the various competitors an 
heir to the throne. The secret committee appointed to ex- 
amine their pretensions rejected his Danish majesty on 
the ingenious allegation that, being already a sovereign, he 
could not hold the inferior office of crown-prince. Bona- 
parte aflTeeted to ftivour his claims, which were suf^rted 
in the diet by the French envoy Desaugler ; but he con 
eluded at the same time that the old enmity between the 
two nations would be a sufficient argument with the states 
to discountenance his election. The other candidates being 
similarly disposed of, it was then resolved to transfer the 
hereditary sceptre of the house of Holstein-Gottorp to a 
French floldier of fortune. 

The personage destined for this high honour was John 
Baptiste Julian Bemadotte, prince of Ponte Corvo, a man 
of humble birth, who had raised himself to wealth and dis- 
tinction by his personal merits, as one of the most cele- 
brated officers in the army of Napoleon. He bad acted a 
considerable time in Holland and the north of Germany, 
where he earned the reputation of high political as well as 
military talents, more especiaOy during his administration 
in Hanover and his command of the Hanseatic towns. His 
abilities as a statesman, and his brilliant exploits as a war- 
rior, had already introduced his name to the Swedish peo- 
ple, who had experienced his friendship while administra- 
tor of Pomerania, and were now invited, by the most flat- 
tering panegyrics on his public and private virtues, to de- 
clare him successor to the throne. As an additional in- 
ducement, it was alleged that his election would not only 
secure the undisturbed enjoyment of peace, but might lead 
to the recovery of Finland and the confiscated provinces in 
Germany. 

He was proposed to the diet by Gharies XIII. himself 
(August 18), in a speech highly commendatory of his gen- 
eral character, and his peculiar fitness to preside with ad- 
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Tantage over the future destinies of the kingdom. After 
a short deliberation, this fortunate candidate was choeen 
by the unanimous suffrages of the assembly ; but out of 
more than a thousand of the nobility who had a right to 
appear on that occasion, only one hundred and forty were 
present. To this decision a condition was annexed, that 
before entering the Swedish territory he should embrace 
the Lutheran religion. 

On receiving intelligence of this good fortune, Bernadotte, 
who had alreaidy been apprized that he was the object of 
the national wishes, quitted Paris with the consent of Na- 
poleon, and immediately set out for his adopted country. 
On the 19th of October he arrived at Elsineur, where be 
was honoured with the congratulations of the principal 
Danish nobles, and where he made solemn profession of 
the Protestant faith before the Archbishop of Upsala and 
the Bishop of Lund. An hour^s passage brought him safe- 
ly to Helsingborg, whence he proceeded on his journey to 
Stockholm, gratifying the crowds that awaited his approach 
by occasionally travelling on foot, and addressing the peas- 
antry in their vernacular language. At the limits of each 
province he was received by the governors, whom he con- 
descendingly seated in his carriage, and conversed with 
them on the state of affairs and the situation of the coun- 
try. By these popular acts, and the agreeable familiarity 
bf his manners, he conciliated the affections of his new 
subjects, who regarded his elevation as the era of their re- 
turning prosperity, and the restoration of their ancient 
military glory. 

On the 2d of November he was presented to the diet, 
rnd addressed the king and the estates in a speech more 
complimentary to the former than he deserved, considering 
his unfeeling treatment of his brother^s children, but not 
more so than the occasion might be thought to require. 
His sentiments and language, when speaking of the ardu- 
ous duties he had undertaken, were those of a patriotic 
sovereign rather than of a foreign soldier nurtured in the 
revolutionary wars of France. He assured the assembly 
of his unfeigned gratitude, and his firm resolution to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to the happiness of a brave 
and magnanimous people. The oaths of allegiance were 
then taken, and next day the ceremony of his adoption as 
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■on and heir to the reigning monarch took place, when he 
received the name of Charles John. The diet hroke up on 
the 12th, one of its last acts being an edict prohibiting Gus- 
tavus and his family, on pain of death, from ever entering 
the Swedish territory. Thus, by one of those capricious 
vicissitudes which often change the aspect of the political 
world, was a stranger permitted to supersede the high 
claims of the illustrious family of Vasa, and to erect a new 
dynasty in a land with which he had no connexion.* 

* Bemadotte was a native Frenchman, bom 26ih January, 
1764, at Paa, a town near Bavonne, in the department of the 
LfOwer Pyrenees. He received a good education, and is said to 
have been intended for the law, which was his father^s profes- 
sion. *At the age of sixteen, however, he forsook his studies, 
and enlisted as a private in the Royal Marines. In this capacity 
he served in the East Indies, and at the age of twenty he was 
promoted to the rank of sergeant, on the return of his corps to 
France in 1783. In 1789, when stationed at Marseilles, he per- 
formed the daring exploit of quelling a mutiny of the people and 
the soldiers, who bad threatened the life of the Marquis d'Ambert. 
colonel of the Royal Marines. Shortly after this period he was 
appointed clerk to the Parliament of his native town ; and when 
the National Guards were established there, he became their 
adjutant. It was now that the Revolution opened a lottery in 
life, the event of which has conducted him to a throne, and left 
him almost the sole great leader in the war who shared its re 
wards unstained by ita crimes. In 1793 his talents, though lim- 
ited to a provincial sphere, procured for him the colonelcy of the 
73d regiment of the line, which was attached to the army of 
Custine, under Kleber, then employed against the royalists in the 
north and west of France. That officer soon discovered his su- 
perior merits, and promoted him to the rank of brigadier-general. 
Before the end of 1794 he was general of a division, and in the 
various campaigns on the Rhine and in Italy, he commanded 
with distin^isbed success. After the battle of Rivoli he was 
sent to Pans by Bonaparte, to present to the Directory the col- 
ours taken at Peschiera. At the peace of Campo Formio (Oc- 
tober, 1797) between Austria and France, he was quartered with 
his division at Treviso, when he received from the Directory the 
appointment of ambassador at Vienne : a situation which he 
soon resigned, in consequence of his high republican sentiments. 
He was proffered an embassy to Holland, but this he declined ; 
and it was not till 17U9 that he again took nn employment, when 
he was made commander-in-chief of the army of observation 
•eting on the Lower Rhino with General Jourdan. In order to 

X2 
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That the Swedes by this act intended ta propitiate Na- 
poleon, as well as to provide for their own security, by 

give fresh vigoor to the campaign, he was recalled from the aiirny 
by the Directory, and placed in the war deparrment. His ad* 
ministration, owing to the muliial jealousies of the faction then 
at the bead of affairs, was short, and he again retifcd imi^ ph?* 
acy. He had not been offered a command in the expedition to 
Kgypt ; but the return of Napoleon to Paris, and the state of 
public affairs, again drew Bernadotte from his retireinent. The 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire unseated the Directory, and 
placed Bonaparte at the head of the nation as First Ck)n8u|. 
These proceedings, though not approved of, were not deeidedly 
opposea by Beniadotte, who was on the spot at the time, ready, 
as is alleged, to head any part of the military that might be dis- 
posed to declare for the Directory. Like many othere, heeob- 
mitied reluctantly to the consular system, although he accepted 
tlie office of councillor of state, and the command of the army 
to extirpate the royalists in La Vendue. His refusal to second 
the designs of Napoleon for overthrowing the Directory, was 
the root of that secret dislike and animosity which subeistea 
during the remainder of their lives. This enmity the first con- 
sul did not display openly, but it led him to intrust Bernadotte 
with dangerous and difficult enterprises, snch as the Vendeav* 
insurrection, which fortunately his courage and pmdenoe er 
abled him to surmount. When Bonaparte assumed the Imperi!*!! 
title, Bernadotte acquiesced, and addressed to him a very mtter> 
ing haran|B[ue, in which he took a formal leave of thoee repobii- 
can doctrines which he had so ardently professed. These acts 
were probably dictated by the necessity of the times ; and pro- 
ceeded, no doubt, from a sincere afiection for his country, and a 
desire to have those disorders suppressed, which were daily 
plunging it deeper in anarchy and blood. The new emperor 
conferred upon nim the dienity of marshal, and appointed him 
general of the army in Hanover. In the camfMiign of 1605, 
which ended with the battle of Austerlitz and the annihilation 
of the Austrian power, he bore a conspicuous part ; and was 
created in June, 1806, Prince of Ponte Corvo. in the war with 
Prussia he held the command of one of the centre divisions of 
the grand army, when, among other eicploits, he defeated the 
enemy's body of reserve under Prince Kngene of Wirtemburg, 
and had the honour, after the battle of Jena, of receiving t^ 
surrender of Blucher under the walls of Lubec, in conjanction 
with Murat and Soult. The wound which he received at the 
bridge of Spandau (25th Oct., 1806) obliged him to quit the 
army, and s'lrrender his command to Marshal Victor. In 1806 
he was sent with an army into Denmark : «nd when a firesh wat 
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4dioo8iiig a prince admirably qualified to contend with the 
, difficulties by which they were surrounded, are matters of 
historicdL notoriety. But the event showed that they were 
not aware of the real sentiments of the French ^nperor. 
Although Bonaparte gave the crown-prince permission to 
become a candidate, and expressed hiis satisfaction at the 
prospect of his election, he endeavoured qeverthelesa, by 
clandestine intrigues, to defeat its accomplishment. He 
had long been suspicious of his attachment, and accused 
him of conniving at the escape of Romana and the Span- 
ish auxiliaries, already noticeid. He looked upon him as a 
rival whose greatness too nearly approach^ his own ever 
to admit of his becoming a vassal ; but as he durst not 

broke out with Au/itria in 1809, he was intrasted with the com- 
mand of the Saxons. At the battle of Wagram he was censored 
by Napoleon aa being tardy in his movements, although he sue- 
ceedea in preventing General Belleaarde from joining the Arch- 
duke Charlea. On the landing of the English expedition at 
Walcheren, be waa charged with the defence of Flanders and 
Holland, but. neither in this service had he the ^ood fortune to 
please the emperor. By the intrigues of Fouch6 he was de- 
prived of. his command in Belgium* and sent back to the north 
of Germany. His administration at Hamburg was conciliating 
and merciful compared with that of his predecessors, Mortier, 
Michaud, and Brone. In August, 1798, he had married Eugenie 
Clary, daughter of a rich French merchant established at Genoa, 
and sister to the wife of Joseph Bonaparte. Throuah this con- 
nexion he had the advantage of an alliance with the Imperial 
family. The bad terms on which he stood with Napoleon,, who 
suspected his political opinions, and was jealous of his great 
abilities, were manifested on various uccasiona, and on nune 
more strongly than when elected crown- prince of Sweden ; fr»r, 
although he pretended to approve of the appointment, he secret- 
ly endeavoured to defeat it. From the moment the first over- 
tures respecting the election were brought to Paris by Baron 
Moerner, Bonaparte could not conceal his chagrin at the event. 
** We have not understood each other/' he remarked. to a frietid 
while conversing (hi the subject ; '* he has his own interests, his 
own policy, and I have mine: besides, he does not love me" 
Of all these circumstances the Swedes were ignorant ; but they 
had imbibed a sincere ef^teem f« r his person and character, as 
having shown himself, while administrator of Pomerania, in a 
peculiar nvinner the (nend- and protector of the Swedish nation. 
The lemainder of the history of *^is prince is narrated in the 
text. 
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venture openly to dictate to Sweden in the choice of her 
sovereign, he gave his reluctant approbation to an appoint- 
ment which he could not prevent, and which he would 
much rather have seen conferred on another. He endeav- 
oured, however, to exact from Bernadotte such a guaran- 
tee of his dependance on France as would have complete- 
ly neutralized any offensive operations. When the prince 
applied to him for letters-patent emancipating him from his 
allegiance — a request which could not be decently with- 
held — an insulting and unreasonable condition was pro- 
posed, " that he should previously bind himself never to 
bear arms against Napoleon." This engagement it was 
impossible to subscribe, after he had become the subject 
of a foreign state, and heir to an independent crown. 

There were other instances of the rooted dislike and 
jealous apprehensions with which Bonaparte viewed the 
elevation of his former companion in arms He had prom- 
ised him two millions of francs as an indemnity for the 
principality of Ponte Corvo, and other possessions which 
had been assigned him in Holland ; and, although these 
were restored on his ceasing to be a subject of France, yet 
only one half of the money was ever paid. As a tempta- 
tion to allui^ his ambition away from Scandinavia, he pre- 
tended a design of conferring upon him the kingdoms of 
Aragon and Catalonia, *' because he considered Spain too 
great a country for his brother's strength of capacity." In 
all these professions he acted with his usual insincerity ; 
still, for a time, the language and outward appearance of 
friendship were preserved. Until his departure the prince 
seems to have reposed full confidence in the kind inten- 
tions of the emperor, who had permitted all his aidsde- 
camp to accompany him, and given assurances of his con*^ 
tinned support.* But this illusion was of short duration. 
The infirmities of Charles XIH. soon devolved upon Ber* 
nadotte the supreme command of the national forces, and 
the general direction of the administration. It was then 
that the schemes of Napoleon for establishing his ascenden- 
cy over Sweden began to be unfolded. The French envoy 

* Scott> Life of Napuieon, vol. vi., c. liii.. Appendix. Re- 
jections on the Conduct of Napoleon towards the Prince rovsl 
of Sweden. 
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ax Stockholm, Baron Alguier, intimated his master's wish 
to form a closer connexion with that kingdom, and eyen 
proposed that it should join in a confederacy with Den- 
mark and the Grand-duchy of Warsaw to assist him in 
the approaching war with Russia. Failing in the artful 
project of creating a Northern coalition, he assumed a 
more imperious tone, and threatened the Swedish govern- 
ment with the consequences of his resentment unl^ they 
openly arrayed themselves under his standard, and made 
common cause with him against his enemies, more espe- 
cially by repressing what he designated the contraband 
trade of Great Britain in the Baltic. 

Bemadotte had sagacity enough to perceive that these 
demands would prove utterly ruinous to the peace and 
prosperity of Sweden. Her seas were stocked with fusb, 
but the want of salt to preserve them greatly circumscribed 
this abundant source of nourishment. Her moantcuna 
were clothed with woods, and richly impregnated with 
iron and copper ; but these natural productions required to 
be converted into articles of domestic consumption, which 
could only be done by foreign commerce. These consid- 
erations were of the most vital importance to a, conntry 
exhausted by a sanguinary struggle, and stripped of so 
large a portion of its territory ; but the arrogant impatience 
of Bonaparte, rendered doubly irritable by the defeat of 
his best generals in the Spanish peninsula, would listen 
neither to reason nor remonstrance. In a conference with 
the celebrated Baron Lagerbjelke, the Swedish minister at 
Paris, he complained of the backwardness they had shown 
to aid his projects ; and threatened to confiscate their ves> 
sels on the Continent, and to cause the Danes and Rus- 
sians to attack the kingdom, unless within fifteen days 
they ceased to hold commercial or friendly intercourse 
with Britam. Finding no alternative left but compliance, 
or the immediate invasion of his dominions, the crown- 
prince yielded to a necessity which he could not resist ; 
and in little more than two weeks afler his arrival in the 
North, he adopted the Continental system, and declared 
war against England. 

Ever since the peace of Jonkoping, Denmark had en- 
tered into all the projects of the French emperor, and even 
furnished him with 6000 seamen to be e/nployed in the 
II.— U 
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Spanish war. Instead of asserting the rights and enjoying 
the benefits of neutrality, she co-operated with France in 
enforcing the anti-commercial system against Great Brit- 
ain : a line of policy which occasioned severe retaliation, 
and plunged the kingdom into deeper distress. A flotilla 
had been equipped the preceding year, under the command 
of Captain Mortgaer, for attacking the Isle of Anholt, then 
in possession of the English, who had fonned an estab- 
lishment there, and erected a fort for its protection. The 
attempt was deferred until spring, in consequence of the 
frost ; and on the 27th of March, 1811, the expedition, 
consisting of twelve transports and as many gunboats, ap- 
peared off the island, and endeavoured to effect a landing 
on two oppjosite points. Captain Maurice, who command- 
ed the British, foiled all their efforts to storm his batteries ; 
and after a spirited conflict they were defeated, with the 
loss of severed vessels, and more prisoners than the whole 
amount of the English garrison. 

The proclamation of hostihties by Sweden was rather 
a confession of fear or weakness than an indication of en- 
mity towards Britain. No disposition was evinced to 
abandon her neutrality or adopt violent measures ; and if 
she ordered the sequestration of British property, it was 
merely to silence the calumnies of those who accused her 
of throwing obstacles in the way of a general peace. 
Aware of the causes that had extorted this manifesto, the 
power against whom it was directed was more likely to 
compassionate than resent such a proceeding ; and, accord- 
ingly, the declaration of war made no perceptible difference 
in the relations between the courts of I^ndon and Stock- 
holm. It was evident that Bemadotte had determined to 
act as a Swede, not as a Frenchman ; and to promote the 
interests of his adopted countiy, rather than bend to the 
dictates of his former patron. Tiie Continental system 
was allowed to languish, while an amicable intercourse 
was maintained with Sir James Saumarez, who had been 
sent with a considerable fleet of observation to the Baltic. 

Bonaparte was highly offended at the want of zeal in 
his Northern ally ; he complained that his hostile demon- 
strations were a vain pretence ; and at length discovered 
that his former associate in arms, far from holding out ex- 
pectations of assistance, evidently inclined to the intei-esta 
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of hia adyeraaries. Numerous communications, filled with 
menaces and reproaches, passed between the two sover- 
eigns. The language of Bernadotte was honourable to his 
patriotic feelings, and clearly indicative of his sentunents 
towards France. Sweden, he said, had consented to de- 
clare war against England, notwithstanding every consid- 
eration which her safety opposed to that measure. In the 
sad condition to which she was reduced, peace alone af- 
forded the only hope of repairing, by agriculture and com- 
merce, the losses she had sustained ; of re-establishing her 
finances, recruiting her military system, and improving her 
administration ; yet she had ventured on hostilities without 
a single battalion ready to march, without arsenals or maga- 
zines, and, what was still worse, without the means of de- 
fraying the expenses of so hazardous an enterprise. Her in- 
habitants were by nature warriors, and her constitution al- 
lowed of 80,000 men being levied ; a force that could easily 
be raised, but which it was impossible to support without 
. foreign aid. The law forbade the king to unpose new taxes 
without the consent of the states, while the rupture with 
England had just destroyed one of the chief branches of pub- 
lic revenue — ^the produce of the customs, amounting to more 
than six millions of francs yearly. These reasons, together 
with his sincere wish to live in harmony with France, he 
considered amply sufficient to justify him in avoiding a con- 
test which would entail heavy sacrifices, and in the end 
must prove unfortunate. The indignation of the French 
emperor knew no bounds ; he revoked all the promises 
he had made to the crown-prince, recalled his aidsde- 
camp, and even threatened him with the fate of the Duke 
d'Enghien This menace, it is alleged, he seriously in- 
tended to put in execution ; a plot being actually formed to 
f:eize his person in the neighbourhood of Haga, and carry 
him prisoner to France. But the object of the conspira- 
tors was defeated by the information of an officer named 
Salazar, who gave timely notice of the meditated outrage. 
The prospect of hostilities with England was far from 
being agreeable to the Swedish nation. Reports were prop- 
agated throughout the kingdom, that it was the intention 
of the crown-prince to establish the French power in the 
Baltic, and finaUy, by a war for the recovery of Finland, to 
MM)perate with Napoleon in liis ri('sr>{n.s airninst K'usisin. 
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So atrong was the popnlar discontent, that, iaconseqiieiic^ 
of a. new law of sonscription, insurrections broke out in 
the provinces of Scania and Sudermania (July, 1811) 
which it required all the prudence and enei^nr of the j^novw 
emment to soppreas. 

From the peremptory tone and iiu^reasing exactions of 
Bonaparte, it was obvious that Sweden could not much 
longer remain in a state of neutrality or peace wiUi her 
neighbours. He had ordered her to exclude the British 
and Americana from her ports, upon whom ehe depended 
for the disposal of three fourths of herpradiiee: His next 
demand was the introduction of the tariff of August 6^ 
1610, imposing a duty of 60 per cent, upon all ccdonial 
goods, and the establishment of French doumiers (colleet« 
ors of customs) at Gottenborg land other towns on the 
Swedish coasts. Another proposal was for a body of 
troops to act against the patriots in Spaing and a sufficient 
number of seamen to complete the orews of four ships of 
the fleet stationed at Brest ; all expenses to be defrayed by 
the emperor. To these several apjdications a decided neg- 
ative was returned. Baron. Engestrom observed in his 
reply, that by the constitutional hiw the king could raise 
no new levies except with the consent of the states ; but 
that, with rogard to officers in the navy, there could be no 
obstacle to their entering the French service. 

Professions of friendship and threats of vengeance hav- 
mg proved alike unsuccessful in binding Sweden to the 
will of the conqueror, his measures now assumed a char- 
acter of direct hostility. French privateers appeared in 
the Baltic, and seized, one after another, nearly a hun- 
dred of her merchantmen. The Swedish envoy at Paris 
complained loudly of these depredations, and the losses 
which thence resulted to the nation ; but his remonstrances 
were ineffectual, for he could neither obtain compensation, 
nor the surrender of the captured vessels. Not satisfied 
with condemning them as lawful prizes, under pretence 
that they were furnished with English licenses— not con- 
tent with seizing small coastere in the Sound, laden with 
provisions, and the produce of home manufactures-^he 
French government sequestrated Swedish proper^ and 
shipping in the German ports, ami even treated their sea- 
U)en as prisoners of war, sending them in irons to man 
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Ihe fleets at Antwerp and Toulon. Ilie presenco of the 
British cniisers imposed a certain check on these outrages ; 
but when the seaston of the year obliged them to withdraw, 
acts of jaracy and violence were renewed with increased 
activity. The Swedish flotilla had orders to retaliate, and 
were compelled to protect their flag and commerce against 
the reiterated attacks of a power which had resolved to 
treat as enemies aJl states that were on friendly terms with 
Great Britain. 

In addition to these annoyances by sea, the Prince oi 
Eekmuhl, who commanded the revolutionary army in the 
north of Germany, ordered General Friant, with 20,000 
troops, to seize Pomerania (January 27, 1812), and take 
possession of the capital. Rugen was immediately after- 
ward oocupied by the French, who took the commandant 
prisoner, and detained in their service all the ships and 
packets <m the coast. In the month of February, a fleet, 
with General Engelbert on board, arrived at Stralsund to 
bring off the Sw^ish troops ; but he was not permitted to 
communicate with the shore. The violent and dictatorial 
course pursued by Napcrieon made it impossible for the 
court of Stockholm to stand in any other relation towards 
him than that of a hostile power. It cannot be laid to their 
charge that they acted with precipitation ; for it is mani- 
fest that they were anxious to prevent the miseries of war, 
and had scrupulously maintained their neutrality until 
every peaceful obligation was dissolved. 

Meanwhile the views and inexhaustible resources of 
Bonaparte were directed towards another quarter, where 
his daring and sanguinary ambition was at last to meet its 
due reward from the unerring hand of retributive justice. 
For some time the friendship between the courts of St. 
Petersburg and St. Cloud had been growing cool. The ex- 
tension of the French empire to the towns on the Baltic 
had become a subject of suspicion and anxiety to Alexan- 
der, vho, instead of opposing these insidious encroach- 
ments, was wasting his strength in a war of aggression 
against the Turks and Persians. The flrst symptom of 
discontent which he exhibited was his abandoning the 
Continental system (December 13, 1810), by a ukase in- 
terdicting the produce of France, wine only excepted. The 
aerzuro of the duchy of Oldenburg (February 23, 18UX 
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the patrimony of his family, was an outrage of such a 
personal nature that a rupture became unavoidable. Napo- 
leon professed a wish to enter into negotiations, with a 
view to a general paciiication, but his artifices could not 
deceive the Czar. 

An allurement was held out to Sweden, notwithstanding 
all friendly relations must have been regarded as broken by 
the occupation of Pomerania, to become the ally of France, 
by an offer to relinquish that province ; and also to compel 
Alexander to restore Finland, if she would consent to fur- 
nish 30,000 troops to co-operate with his army against 
Russia. The acceptance of these seductive propositions 
would have proved as ruinous to the interests as it was 
contrary to the inclinations of the Swedish government, 
who could not overlook the fact that a state of active 
warfare with so powerful a neighbour was utterly incom- 
patible with their diminished strength and resources, the 
necessary expense of a single campaign requiring not less 
than twelve or fifteen millions of rix-dollars. Besides, it 
would have exposed their commerce and their coasts to 
the destructive vengeance of the English fleet in the Baltic, 
and thus created additional misery at home without any 
certain prospect of territorial augmentation. The restitu- 
tion of Pomerania was an act which common justice de- 
manded ; but a war undertaken to reconquer Finland 
would only accumulate heavier losses, which the nation 
was not in a condition to support ; and even though re- 
possession were obtained, how was it to be defended, 
when their shipping, their trade, and their finances were 
annihilated 1 The proposed alliance with France, while 
it exacted in the first instance the surrender of their inde- 
pendence, would have conducted by degrees to all the sac* 
rifices which undermine the prosperity and complete the 
degradation of states. 

Scorning the versatile and temporizing policy which had 
drawn so many other kingdoms into the fatal snare, Swe- 
den resolved to make an appeal once more to the courage, 
the loyalty, and the patriotism of her children. On the 
20th of April (1812) the king assembled a diet jat Orebro, 
and opened the session by a speech, in which he annoonoed* 
in terms by no means equivocal, the principles of his gov- 
ernment, and his resolution to maintain inviolate the 
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tlonal independence, as well as to emancipate its commer- 
cial industry from aU foreign embarrassments ; thus clearly 
intimating his abandonment of the Continental system. 
Orders were immediately despatched to the coast, to aifor^ 
British sliips in distress the assistance which they might re- 
quire. Mr. Thornton, who then held no public character 
at Stockholm, was received as the accredited minister of 
Great Britain ; and on the 12th of July peace was conclu- 
ded at Orebro between the two kingdoms, the latter hav- 
ing previously (June 23) revoked the orders in council of 
January and November, 1807, imposing certain restrictive 
conditions on the trade with neutral countries.* 

A treaty with the Czar had for some time been contem- 
plated, and a Russian gentleman was already at Stockholm 
for the purpose of conducting the negotiations. Some dif- 
ficulties, however, having arisen, a personal interview be- 
tween the crown-prince and the emperor was decided 
upon; and, accordingly, these distinguished personages 
met at Abo on the 28th of August, about ten days after the 
diet had closed its proceedings. The result of the confer- 
ence was satisfactory to both parties ; and, according to 
Bourienne, it was even hinted that Bemadotte was des- 
tined to replace Napoleon on the throne of France. By a 
convention which had been signed at St. Petersburg some 
months before (April 6), Alexander agreed that Norway 
should be secured to Sweden, and that a body of 25,000 or 
30,000 Swedes should co-operate with his forces in making 
a diversion against Bonaparte on the coasts of Germany. 
Tliis arrangement was now modified, the emper(M' having 
stipulated that the conquest of Norway should not be un- 
dertaken until a later period, and that the Russian troops 
destined for that expedition should be transported to Riga 
for the protection of his own dominions against the invasion 
threatened by France. 

The pn^parations of Bonaparte were on a scale of unex- 

" A similar treaty was concluded (July 18) at the same place 
between Russia and Great Britain. The peace with Turkey 
had already (May 28) been signed at Bucharest. The conduct 
of Sweden in declaring war against France was ably vindicated 
in the liters of the crown-prince to the Rmperors Alexander 
and Napoleon. — Meredith's Memorials of Charles J **)n. p. 148, 
151-156, 190. 
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ampled magnitude, and seemed proportioned to die yast 
enterprise which he had undertaken, of annihilating the in- 
dependence of the North, the last barrier that opposed his 
infatuated career. Fire and rapine marked the course of 
the iuTading army. 'Die ancient capital of Russia, where 
the conqueror hoped to find repose, was laid in ashes, and 
proved at once the limit of his expedition and the tomb 0/ 
his greatness. The flames of that awM conflagration — 
an heroic sacrifice to avert the doom of the empire — proved 
the &rst dawn of returning liberty to Europe. Of the hosts 
that crossed the Niemen, a miserable remnant fled through 
deserts of their own creating, only to be overtaken by the 
avenging swords of the enemy. Their leader himself es- 
caped in disguise, and reached Paris (December 18), the 
harbinger of his own defeat. The estimated loss by death 
and captivity during tiiis fatal campaign was reckoned at 
450,000, most of whom perished in the disastrous casual- 
ties of the flight.* 

The measures adopted by Sweden had a considerable 
influence on the fortune of the war. In the north of Ger- 
many a French corps was kept in check by the troops as- 
sembled in Swedish ports ; and, at the moment when the 
invader was marching on Smolensko, a force of 18,000 
Russians in Finland were released, by suspending the im 
mediate fiilfilment of the treaty with the court of Stock- 
holm, and thus left at liberty to join Count Wittgenstein, 
whose active exertions mainly contributed to the irrecov- 
erable blow which the enemy received in crossing the 
Beresina. 

Although discomfited and dejected, Napoleon resolved 
to make the experiment of another campaign, and by a de- 
cree of the senate (Januaiy 11, 1813) a new conscription 
of 350,000 men was placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. A formidable league, however, was organized in 
the North, which put a check to the career of havoc and 
revolution which for sixteen years he had pursued with al- 
most uninterrupted success. His refusal to reimburse the 
King of Prussia for the vast sums he had advanced in fur- 

* Heeren, vol. ii., per. iii., p. 317-323. Slain, 125,000; died 
ofhnnger, cold, and fatiga». 142,000 ; prisoners, 103,000.— ScoU'e 
I iife of Napoleon, vo iii., p. 238. 
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nishing supplies to the French army^ served as a pretext 
to Frederic WiUiain for shaking off an alliance so contrary 
to the tnie interests of his kingdom. An appeal was made 
to the nation, and in a few weeks 128,000 tntops, under 
Blucher, were ready to take the field. This defection led 
to a treaty with Russia, which was signed (January 27) at 
Kalisch, and afterward confirmed (February 28) at Bresbui. 

Sweden also resolved on offensive measures, and issued 
a manifesto of the numerous injuries that had forced her 
into a declaration of hostilities. On the 3d of March she 
concluded at Stocldiohn an alliance with England, by which 
she pledged herself to employ a corps of 30,000 men, to 
act with the troops fiimished by Russia and Prussia against 
the common foe of Europe ; and to grant to British ship- 
ping for twenty years the right of entrepot in the ports of 
Gottenborg, Garlshamn, and Stralsund. Great Britain, on 
the other hatid, according to the engagements already sub- 
sisting between the ooarts of Stockholm and St. Peters- 
burg, bound herself not to oppose the annexatioB of Nor* 
way to Sweden, but to coK>pmte with a naval armament, 
should the King of Denmark decline to join the grand al- 
liance against France. She agreed, moreover, to advance 
Charles XIII. a subsidy of £1,000,000 steriing for the ser- 
^Ice of the approaching campaign ; and to give up the pos- 
session of ^e island of Guadaloupe in the West Indies (a 
promise which wto not folfilled), on condition that British 
subject in the colony should be protected, and all vessels 
excluded belonging to the enemies of England. 

While the other Northern states were preparing to re- 
sist France with their combmed strength, Benmark evin- 
ced no inclination to imitate their exam^e. She had 
abetted the confederacy against Russia, and aided the 
views of Bonaparte by occupying tite Oennan coasts with 
her troops. Her seamen manned the f^noh fleets ; her 
privateers annoyed the trade, and her ports were shut to 
the commerce of England ; and when the invading army 
was in foil march upon Moscow, she declared, in reply to 
an ap|«al from the emperor, her resolution to stand or fall 
with toe destinies of Napcdeon. After the evacuation of 
that city, and when the fate of the fugitive conqueror was 
yet uncertain, the Danish ambassador at St. Petersburg 
•bowed a disposition towards recon«^iliation Hut wher 
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endeavours were made at Stockholm to follow up these pa- 
cific demonstrations, the government disavowed the pro- 
fessions of their envoy, and continued their adherence to 
the Continental system. 

Meantime warlike preparations, ominous of great events, 
were organized on a more gigantic scale than Europe had 
hitherto beheld. The last scene was approaching of that 
bloody tragedy which had occasioned a most appalling ex- 
penditure of human life, and spread misery and desolation 
over the Continent. On the one side were arrayed Rus- 
sia, Prus^a, Sweden, Britain, Spain, Portugal, and Aus 
tria. The confederates of France were Italy, Holland, 
Denmark, Bavaria, Saxony, and the other states of North- 
em Germany. At no former period had Napoleon com- 
manded a more numerousarmy, or occupied more favour- 
able positions for resisting the attacks of his adyexBaries ; 
but he had now to oppose a combination of tatent and a 
reaction of national impulses, such as he had never before 
encountered. 

In this memorable campaign, none of the allied generals 
bore a more distinguished part than the crown-pnnoe of 
Sweden, by whom the plan of operations is said to have 
been originally sketched. Early in May (1813) he embark- 
ed with his troops at Stockholm, and proceeded to Carls- 
crona, where he issued a spirited address, announcing the 
causes and objects of the war. On the 18th he arrived at 
Stralsund to take command of the forces, amounting to 
90,000 men, which Russia and Prussia had engaged Ui 
place at his disposal. At Berlin he fixed his headquarters, 
with a view to act against the enemy as chrcumstances 
might require. Detachments of the allies had already 
driven the invaders from Hamburg, Lubec, and Lauenburg, 
from the duchy of Mecklenburg, and Swedish Pomerania ; 
but the Danes and French under Davoust occupied the 
two first-named cities (May 30), which were subjected to 
all the horrors of pillage and devastation. Numerous en- 
gagements during the summer months had taken place in 
Saxony, the chief theatre of the war, from which Napoleon 
had suffered so severely that he was obliged to solicit a 
truce. An armistice was concluded (June 4) at Poisch- 
▼itz, and this interval the confederated sovereigns employ- 
ed in contracting new engagements wif i foreign courts, 
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an^ anranging those treaties of alliance and pecuniary sub- 
sidies with Britain and Austria, which constituted the sixth 
grand coalition cgainst France, and ultimately led to the 
restoration of t te Bourbons. The appearance of an Eng- 
lish fleet off Copenhagen, demanding the cession of Nor- 
way, induced Frederic VI. to fonn an alliance with Bona- 
parte (July 10), and declare war against the other Baltic 
powers. At the same time a re-enfbrcement of 12,000 
IJ^nish soldiers, commanded by the Prince of Hesse, were 
ordeied to join the aimy under Davoost. 

Hostilities were resumed (August 10), when the cities 
and plains of Poland, Saxony, Bohemia, Bararia, and Si- 
lesia were once more delug^ with the blood of contend- 
ing nations. In this sanguinary strife, victory declared 
unequivocally for the allies ; and on various occasions they 
owed their success to the pradent dispositions of the Prince- 
royal of Sweden. The plan of the campaign, as arranged 
in a conference held at Trachenberg, was to allure Bona- 
parte iVom his asylum at Dresden, and draw him into a 
situation more accessible to the combined operations of his 
antagonists. In this scheme they succeeded entirely to 
their wishes ; and Leipsig, which had so often witnessed 
the triumphs of oivil and religious liberty under its walls, 
was again destined to see the freedom of oppressed Eu- 
rope vindicated and restored on its classic ^oil ; where 
nearly half a million of combatants were assembled, ex- 
hibiting a strange diversity of nations and tongues, un- 
paralleled in history since the expeditions of Xerxes and 
Attila. A battle of three days (October 16, 18, 19) closed 
a scene of havoc and destraction which humanity shud- 
ders to contemplate. While the three victorious sover- 
eigns met in the great square of the city, the French em- 
peror loade his escape towards the Rhine with only a rem- 
nant of his army, and arrived at Paris within a week after 
he had seen the proud fabric of his greatness dashed to 
pieces on the spot where he had formerly triumphed: This 
flight was marked by the same disasters as had attended 
his retreat from Moscow ; famine and pestilence aided the 
pursuers in sweeping off his miserable battalions by thou- 
sands. 

This tiattle was of the utmost importance to Europe, 
from the pnlittcal consequences which followed. It gave 
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a nefw impfube to the niilitar^r spint of the Continent. The 
powers and states of Germany rose ahnost simultaDeousIy» 
and threw off the chains of the French ruler ; the con- 
federation of the Kiiine was abandoned, and the legitimate 
governments restored. 'William- of Orange was recognised 
•as sovereign prince of the Netherlands. Italy and the II- 
lyrian provinces Were emancipated; and in the Spanish 
peninsula, where every step of the Dnke of-WelMngton 
had been attended with victory^ the dynasty of the Bour- 
bons was re-established. The phantinn of universal do- 
minion which haunted the imagination of Napoleon, and 
had been almost realixed, was thus dissolved, as it were, 
by the spell of a single defeat. The allied anmes pursiHMl 
the track of the fugitive emperor as far as Franidort on 
the Rhine, determmed not to sheath their swords until a 
general peace was eonfiimed, and France reduced to her 
natural position in the social system of Europe. 

Some remnants of the gigantic edifice which had just 
been overthrown in the east and west j still lingered among 
the fortresses of the north. Marshal St. Cyr, whom Bona- 
parte had i^ at Dresden^ was obliged to capitulate witb 
27,000 men, who became prisoners of war. The force 
emphyyed before that capital being now at liberty to under- 
take other operations, the Prinee^royal of Swedea, after 
despatching Baron Winzing6rode to the Dutch frontier* 
marched against Davoust and the Daaesi the foimer of 
whom was blocked up in Hamburg, while the latter had 
retreated into Sleawig. By this movement, the Hanoveri- 
an territory was rescued from the Frenoh, the reigency of 
the electorate was re-estabhshed (November f X md Ber* 
nadotte, who had formerly ruled the inhabitants as an eon 
emy's genelral, had the happiness to receive from aU dass 
es testimonies of their gratitude for the manner in- which 
he had then exercised ins command. 

The war was now eafried into the Banish territory ; and 
while the French marshal was pursued and defeated by 
Gener^ Woronzoff in a sanguinary action at Wandsbec« 
the Danes were oompdled to evacuate Lubeo (December 
6) atad retire to Rendsburg, after bi^ng routed in an obsti- 
nate engagement. Holstein was conquered, Sleswig ever- 
run, and ^ttenbom had pushed on with his light troops to 
Kolding, the frontier town of Jutland, when a truoe wan 
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ftfpreed upon (Deoember 15)) with a riew to tiy the efieet 
of negotiation. But the eovemment.8t Copenhagen having 
rejected the basis of pac^cation which was offered, hostil- 
ities were resumed. 

The main obstacle to an amicable arrangement was the 
resolution of the allies respecting the separation of Nor- 
way ; and it is not surprising that Frederic VI., so long as 
there was the most distant prospect of success for his arms, 
should evince reluctance to accede to a treaty by which he 
would lose a kingdom containing upward of a miUion of in- 
habitants. • His attachment to the French /cause had begun 
to cool, and at shi early period of tiie campaign he mani- 
fested an inchnation to join the confederated powers; but 
these symptoms of change appeared too late, and force was 
necessary to extort his assent to their proposals, even after 
opposition was become useless. Fredericstadt and Gluck- 
stadt, which was exempted from the truce, had capitulated 
(December 19 and Januaiy 5, 1814X and Rendsburg was 
closely invested, when at lengUi the peace of Kiel was coa- 
duded (January 14) with Sweden and England, signed on 
the part of the former by Baron de Wetterstedt, and of 
the latter by Mr. Thornton. Denmark entered immediate* 
ty into the grand alliance against Bonaparte, and promised 
to furnish a contingent of 10,000 men, to be paid by month- 
ly subsidies of £33,333 from Ghreat Britain. The troops at 
Rendsburg were accordingly united to the army of North 
Germany. 

By this treaty, Frederic renounced for hims^ and his 
successors the possession of all Norway and its di^>end- 
ancies (Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Isies excepted) 
as far as the boundary of the Russian empire. All proper-* 
ty and conquests, with the exception of Heligoland, were 
to be returned, and the port of Stralsund opened as an en- 
trq>dtfor colonial produce and manufactures brought from 
England. The King of Sweden assured to the Norwegians 
fill! possession of all their rights and immunities ; he like 
wise ceded to Denmark Pomerania, with the Isle of Rugen, 
and promised his intercession to obtain farther indemnifi- 
cation. Part of these 'stipulations, however, were merely 
conditional, and required military interference to carry 
them into effect. Peace was soon after (February 8) con- 
chided with liussia at Hanover, and m <th Prussia at Paha 
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(Jane 2) ; by which the political and commercial relatiooft 
between Denmark and these states were re-established aa 
they existed before the war.- 

To vindicate his policy in consenting to so great a sac 
riiice as the disintegration of the kingdom, his Danish ma 
jesty issued a manifesto, stating the causes that had driven 
him into an alliance with Napoleon, and accusing France 
of breaking her engagements by refusing to defray the ex- 
pense of the numerous army which she had marched into 
the country, ostensibly for the protection of his dominions. 
The support of these troops cost several millions of rix- 
dollars, which had never been refunded ; and thus the re- 
sources of the government, already diminished by the na- 
val war and the prejudicial effects of the Continental sys- 
tem, had become totally exhausted. 

The annexation of the Hanse towns and contiguous 
provinces to the French empire, became also a most op- 
pressive burden with regard to the commercial intercourse 
of Germany. The Prince of Eckmuhl, who was pledged 
by treaty to have 20,000 men in readiness to defend Sles- 
wig, Holstein, and Jutland, had violated that stipulation 
by quitting these provinces and retreating to Hamburg, 
leaving the Danes to their fate, who were unable to with- 
stand the superior force that was approaching their fron- 
tier. The irruption of the Swedes and Russians into the 
duchies, the loss of the towns and fortresses, and, lastly, 
the desertion of an ally on whose assistance the utmost 
reliance had been placed, left Denmark no alternative but 
to surrender part of her territory to save the remainder, 
which was already half conquered by the troops of the 
combined powers. 

Having thus secured peace, annihilated the domination 
of foreign oppression in the North, and obtained a solemn 
guarantee for the union of Norway, the crown-prince march- 
ed with his victorious legions to the Rhine, observing the 
progress of the grand army, and keeping the Belgians in 
awe, while the a^ed sovereigns were vainly endeavouring 
to negotiate with Bonaparte for the permanent repose of 
Europe. 

To expel the few garrisons of the enemy that luigered 
in some of the German fortresses, Bemadotte had left 
Qeneral Benningsen, with 30,000 men, to form the siege of 
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Hamburg. That unfortunate city was still exposed to tl^e 
unrelenting severity of Davoust, one of whose preoau- 
tionary measures was the appointment of a commission, 
with the power of condemning to death all persons accused 
of uttering inflammatory speeches to exasperate the sol- 
diers or the inhabitants against his oppressive government 
But the days of its sufferings were numbered, and the 
event was at hand which was to restore its independence, 
and its political rank in the federal system of the Continent. 

Although the bloody field of Leipsig may be regarded as 
the grave of Napoleon's military fortunes, he had not yet 
learned to profit by the lessons of adversity. On his re- 
turn to Paris, he announced his intention to continue the 
war, and obtained from the senate (Nov. 18) a new con- 
scription of 300,000 men, which completed the immense 
number of 1,260,000 human beings, all of whom, exclusive 
of the existing army, had been sacrificed to his wild 
schemes of universal empire. Rejecting the liberal offers 
tendered him by the allies in their declaration at Frankfort 
(Dec. 1), and soon after in the congress of Chatillon (Feb. 
3, 1814), which guarantied him a throne and a territory 
larger than France had ever possessed under the Bour- 
bons, he left them no choice but that of again bringing the 
contest to the decision of the sword. 

The confederates had crossed the Rhine in the months 
of December and January ; a series of battles carried 
them to the heights of Montmartre (March 30), when Paris 
capitulated, and next day the victorious monarchs entered 
the city which, for the first time, had heard the thunder of 
hostile artillery. With the capital, the kingdom itself was 
conquered. The senate, lately the obsequious slaves of Na^ 
poleon, actually proposed his deposition, and appointed a 
provisionary government to manage the national affairs 
until the arrival of the legitimate sovereign. The uncon- 
ditional abdication of Bonaparte removed the only obstacle 
to the conclusion of a general peace ; the exiled princes of 
the Continent returned to their thrones, and preparations 
wc;re immediately bjegun for reconstructing the subverted 
political system of Europe. 

During these important achievements on the soil of 
France, a new storm arose in the North, which threatened 
to obstruct the restoration of universal tranquillity, and to 
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ulto1t£ the.^ScandioaTian nations m those calamitieB from 
whieh the other states had been so happily emancipated. 
The treaty of Kiel had guarantied to Swedra the anneza* 
tion of Norway ; but this compact, howeyer imperative or 
sincere on the piait of Denmark, did not imply the consent 
of the ceded provinces. It cannot be denied that the ar- 
rangement was ^dictated by policy and the urgent pressure 
of circumstances rather than by justice ; but as the allied 
powers had deliberately involved themselves in the obliga 
tions of such a transfer, and derived important advantages 
from it by obtaining the co-operation of the crown-prince 
in the re^establishment of their common liberties, strict 
faith required that pohtical convenience should in this in- 
stance triumph over natural equity and the remonstrances 
of an indignant people. 

Hie Norwegians are passionately attached to their, na- 
tive mountains, and known to possess a loily spirit of in- 
dependence. Though they had long ceased to constitute 
a separate nation, and were the subjects of a monarch vest- 
ed with power nearly absolute, they still retained consti- 
tutional privileges which, combined with their detached 
situation from the centre of government, had secured to 
them a considerable share of practical freedom. It was 
scarcely, therefore, to be expected that they would quietly 
submit to be transferred from one master to another with- 
out consulting their inclination, and in virtue of a contract 
to which they were not parties. This repugnance was 
aggravated by feelings of national animosity, which, cher- 
ished from the earliest ages, had grown into « sort of he- 
reditary enmity towards the country with which they were 
henceforth to be politically united. The recent severity of 
Sweden had exasperated these ancient antipathies, by in- 
tercepting all AuppUes of provisions in a year of scarcity, 
in consequence of which 6000 persons are said to have per- 
ished in the diocese of Trondheim of famine and disease. 

At this critical period, the governor of the kingdom was 
Prince Christian Frederic, diUce of Holstem, and heir-pre- 
sumptive to the crown of Denmark, who, by his patriotic 
measures, had won the confidence and affection of the in- 
habitants. When an officer from Stockholm arrived with 
the ratification of the treaty of Kiel, the prince found that 
the citizens of Ghristiania were not disposed to suocumk 
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to a foreign yoke. They earnestly implored him not to 
eaye them, but to assume the soverei^ authority with the 
itle of regent^ and assist them in mamtaining their inde- 
pendence against the claims of Sweden. Imboldened by 
these assurances of loyalty to his person, he determined to 
oppose the union by force, and proceeded across them ount- 
ains to Trondhdm. Ererywhere he was hailed aa a do* 
liyerer hj the people, who flocked from the hills and val- 
leys witR their wires and children, exclaiming, with afiec* 
tionate enthusiasm, *' We will conquer or die for old Nor- 
way's freedom !" Having so far arranged his |dans, ho 
returned to Christiania and took the oa& as r^;ent, an 
event which was celebrated by the usual expressions of 
public rejoicing. The Danish flag was taken down (Feb- 
ruary 19), and the Norwegian oolours hoisted in their place, 
amid loud acclamations. A council of state was aiqx)int- 
ed, consisting of seventeen persons, and an address issued 
by the prince, calling upon the inhabitants to assert their 
independence, and promising to be their protector until the 
constitutional settlement of the crown should be fixed by 
the decision of a national assembly. Other circulars de- 
clared the kingdom to be at peace, and on terms df free in- 
tercourse with all nations except that which should violate 
its sovereignty or attack its frontiers. 

During these proceedings. Count Axel Rosen appeared 
dt Christiania (February 24) as Swedish plenipotentiary, to 
put in execution the treaty of peace with Denmark^ He 
was the bearer of a proclamation from (I^harles XIII. to the 
Norwegians, stating that he reserved to them aU the es- 
sential privileges which constitute public liberty, and en- 
gaged eiqpressly to leave them the power of establii^ung a 
constitution suited to the wants of the country, and found- 
ed on the basis of national representation, and the right of 
taxing themselves. He also pledged himself not to mix 
the finances of the two countries, to ke^ their respective 
. debts entirely separate, and not to suffer the resources of 
Norway to be expended out of the kingdom. To this dec- 
laration Prince Frederic replied by appealing to the resolu- 
tion which he had published in the face of all Europe, 
never to submit to a forced cession. Count Rosen imme- 
diately returned, without further urging the object of his 
mission. 

II.— X 
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The resistance of the natives had been stimulated partly 
by the misrepresentation of a number of Danes in thai 
country, and partly by the fallacious hopes of support from 
England. To vindicate himself from any suspicion of hav- 
ing secretly fomented this rebellious spirit, the King of 
Denmark addressed a letter (April 13) to the magistratee 
and inhabitants of Norway, in which he avowed iSs deter- 
mination to adhere to the stipulations 4>f the treaty, as the 
only means of preventing the ruin of both countries, andtc 
acknowledge no other authority or government among 
them save that of the King of Sweden. He expressed his 
regret and displeasure at the conduct of Prince Christian; 
in abusing his trust by assuming the sovereignty which be 
longed to another ; he forbade ^ officers nominated by him 
to accept or retain any employment under the regency, 
and commanded the departure of those who were not na- 
tives on pain of forfeiting their rights and privileges as Dan 
ish subjects. 

To ascertain the views of England, and obtain, if poss* 
sible, her assent to the new constitution, Mr. Carsten An 
ker was deputed to London, and had a conference with 
Lord Liverpool, which put an end to the expectations that 
had been entertained of receiving any countenance from that 
quarter. The British ministry, as parties to the treaty of 
union, considered themselves bound in good faith and hon- 
our to see it carried into effect, even by the paintiil opera- 
iion of hostile constraint. A notification was accordingly 
made (April 29), by command of the prince-regent, to the 
foreign ambassadors in London, stating that coercive meas- 
ures had been taken by ordering an English expedition to 
blockade the ports of Norway. 

In consequence of these warlike menaces, the Norwe- 
gians resolved to assume a more decisive attitude. Some, 
dreading the approaching conflict, were inclined to submit ; 
others preferred a republican form of government ; but the 
majority declared for an independent sovereignty, and con- 
curred with the resolution of the diet of Eidsvold (April 
10), which assigned the crown to the regent, with descent 
to his posterity. The legislative power, by the new con- 
stitution, was vested in an assembly consisting chiefly of 
landed proprietors. Christian Frederic was proclaimed 
king (May 19^, and on the same day the meeting of th/ 
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■tates was diaaolyed in a speech from the throne. By this 
assumption of the regal title, the nation virtually stood 
pledged to resist by arms the compulsory transfer of their 
eountiy; and as it was deemed equivalent to an intimation 
of war against the allies, the envoys of the four great pow- 
ers, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England, repaired tp 
Christiania with the view of attempting a pacific arrange- 
ment, based upon the conditions in the treaties of Kiel ; 
and announcioig themselves as heralds rather than media- 
tors, they peremptorily insisted upon the fiill submission of 
the Norwegians and their pretended king to a decree which 
t^ey pronounced irrevocable. The prince was summoned 
to return within the line of his duties as a subject of the 
Danish crown, under pain of rebellion, and at Uie penl of 
kindling an unequal war in the North, which would infal- 
libly accomplish what persuasion had in vain attempted. 
A general blockade had already been ordered, and the 
army of Count Benningsen, as well as a corps of Prussian 
troops, were placed at the disposal of Sweden. At the 
same time, in respect of his high character, and to avoid 
the effiision of blood, they consented to offer such modifi- 
cations as might afford him the honourable means of de- 
scending from his present unfortunate elevation. These 
modified terms, intended as the basis of an armistice, 
were : That he should resign into the hands of the diet all 
the rights he had received from them, and use his influence 
to obtain their consent to the union : that the country be- 
tween the Giommen and the Swedish frontier, the isles of 
Hvid-0«me, and the fortresses of Fredericstadt, Frederic- 
shaU, Fredericstein, and Kongsvinger, should be evacua 
ted by the Norwegian troops, and occupied by Swedes. 
On these conditions the blockade was to be raised with re- 
spect to the ports of Christiania, Christiansand, and Ber- 
gen, during tiie period of the truce. 

The answer of Prince Christian (July 13) was consider- 
ed by the envoys of the aUied powers as an evasion of their 
terms. Not one of the three proposals received his unqual- 
ified acceptance ; and it seemed obviously his determina- 
tion to yield only to the law of force. This useless at- 
tempt at compromise was followed by a declaration of hos- 
tilities. The crown-prince, who had been extremely ac- 
tive in his military operations, issued an address to the 
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BoMierB firom Wen^nborg (July 17)> recapitiilatiiig the 
rious efiorts that had been made to avoid a eoUiskm. H« 
pointed oat the mutual advantages that the t\vo kingdoma 
would deriye from their union ; a measure whieh^ he said, 
Nature herself appeared to indicate, and which hsd been 
projected by the great GustaTus. To the Norwegian peo- 
ple he represented the fruitlessness of opposition to the 
wishes of Europe, and conjured them not to provc^e a 
contest alike detrimental to their own happiness and to the 
reciprocal interests of the Scandina^an peninsula. 

llie patriotic spirit (tf the brave inhabitants, animated 
with lofty notions of their national independence, could 
neither be overawed by present danger, nor soothed into 
acquiescence by the hope of prospeetive advantages. The 
war commenced with a naval action (July 27), in which 
the Swedish admiral. Baron Pike, took possession of the 
Hval-Oeme islands near Fredericstadt. Three days after- 
ward, the crown-prince, who had set out with the whole 
army for Norway, reached Stronstadt, where he fixed his 
headquarters ; a detachment of 20,000 men crossed the 
frontier, and occupied two advanced posts with veiy little 
resistance. In this expedition Charles XIII. took a per- 
sonal share, having formeriy been a naval commander; 
but the entcarprise was too meager of incidents to furnish 
occasion for great generalship. 

The campaign was entirely confined to the bsaaka of the 
Gloramen, and produced merely a fewskinnishes altogeth- 
er uninteresting. Fredericstadt, which is reckoned the 
key of Christiania, capitulated (August 4) after an attack 
from the Swedish gunboats and bmnb-vessels ; the garri- 
son, about 1500 men, having submitted to his majesty's 
government, were permitted to return home. The culture 
of a few more of these frontier positions, and a victory 
gained by General Vegesac, brought the invading aimy to 
Fredericstein, the bombardment of which was commenced 
on the 12th ; but that celebrated fortress was spared the 
necessity of surrendering, by the submission of Prince 
Glmstian at the moment when Bemadotte was making 
dispositions for surrounding him with a greatly superior 
force. Finding that resistance would be mere desperation, 
and incur a us^ess sacrifice of human life, he accepted an 
jffmistioe, and agreed to resign the sovere^rnty. A cor* 
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vention was signed (August 14) at Moss, by whick hit 
Swedish majesty promised to sanction the constitution 
fonned by the diet of Eidsvold, and to make no alt^ations 
but such as had their concuTence, and were indispensable 
to the friendly coalition of the two kingdoms. An amnes- 
ty was declared for all past expression of opinions, and or* 
ders given for raising the blockade of the J^^orwegian ports 
The treaty was ratified by the Danish and Swedish princes 
(August 16), when Christian immediately issued a procla- 
mation to his late subjects, acquainting them with the va- 
rious circumstances which had rendered his abdication ne- 
cessary, and assuring them of his unchanged attachment 
to their welfare. 

The Storthing, or assembly of the states, met in terms 
of the convention of Christiania (October 7), and received 
the resignation of the prince, whose health and i^nrits were 
much ^ected by the mortifications he had undergone* 
With a few adherents he set out for Laurvig, and, refumng 
the accommodation of a British sloop-of-war, he preferred 
the conveyance of a Banish cutter, which landed him at 
Skanderborg, in Jutland ; and thus terminated his short- 
lived royalty, the assumption of which, whether dictated 
by patriotism or ambition, was an indication of temerity 
rather than political wisdom. Although it was evident he 
had not given up the cause of Norwegian independence 
until its maintenance was placed beyond all human {Hroba* 
bility, there was still the remnant of a party, which, in the 
disappointment of their eager hopes, regarded the termiiia* 
tion of the contest as the result of perfidy. A commotion 
arose in the cafutal (October 14), during which the house 
of General Haxthausen, accused of having left the army 
for three days without provisions, was attacked and de- 
stroyed The pubUc tranquillity, however, was speedily 
restored, and the inhabitants generally acquiesced in the 
resolution of the Storthing (October 20), carried by a ma- 
jority of 74 to 5 voices, which decreed the reunion of the 
two kingdoms under one monarchy, and with a representa- 
tive constitution, subject to such alterations as might be 
deemed necessaiy for the welfare of the country.* 

The election of Charles XIII. (Nov. 4) met with the 
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tire unanimity of the national assembly ; and in a few dajra 
the crown-prince, with his son Oscar, who had arrived at 
Christiania, repaired to the hall of the Storthing, where 
the whole members took the oath of fidelity, and received 
the pledge of his Swedish majesty to govern according to 
the national laws. A solemn Te Deum was performed in 
the Cathedra] church, accompanied with an eloquent ser- 
mon on the occasion, composed and delivered by t^e Bish- 
op of Aggershuus. Count d'Essen was invested wiiu the 
dignity of Rigs-stadtholder, or chancellor of. the kingdom 
of Norway ; on the 26th the states were dissolved : and 
thus was completed the great act of national reunion, m a 
manner which bore every outward mark of being free and 
acceptable. 

By the fundamental law of Norway, consisting of 112 
articles, drawn up amid haste and excitement, and model- 
led after the Spanish constitution of 1812, the order of suc- 
cession was adopted as established in Sweden in 1809, 
when Gustavus was excluded from the throne. The gov- 
ernment was to be an hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
as in a distinct, independent, and indivisible kingdom, 
united under one crown with Sweden. The whole ex- 
ecutive authority, and the ratification of the laws within 
certain restrictions, are intrusted to the sovereign, who 
appoints his council of state, declares war with some pre- 
scribed formdities, concludes alliances and treaties of 
peace and commerce ; but he has the power only to con- 
voke and dissolve the Storthing on extraordinary occasions. 

By this new order of things, the internal repose of the 
Scandinavian peninsula was secured. The act of uniting 
an unoffending people, against their inclination, with a 
power whom they regarded as their natural enemy, was 
indeed made the theme of bitter remonstrance in various 
countries ; but it was defended by others, as warranted by 
the law of nations, consistent with sound policy, and es- 
sential to the pacification of Europe ; the cession of that 
kingdom being the express condition on which the allies 
had obtained the co-operation of a powerful auxiliary force, 
and the personal services of a prince of consummate mili- 
tary genius. Two nations long divided by mountains and 
mutual prejudices, although united by geographical position 
and identity of interests, were thus combined under om 
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political system, without any sacrifice of constitntional 
liberty or national independence. Sweden found in this 
annexation a recompense for her territorial losses, and a 
reward for her spirited exertions in the cause of European 
freedom ; while Norway, satisfied that her laws and reli- 
gion, her civil and municipal privileges, were not to be 
violated, gradually relaxed in her dislike to an arrange- 
ment from which she has in no respect been a sufiferer. 

The restoration of Louis XVIII. and the peace of Paris, 
gave rise to a multitude of compacts between the dififerent 
European states. Denmark concluded treaties of amnesty 
and commercial relationship with Russia (Feb. 8, 1814) at 
Hanover, and with Prussia at Berlin (Aug. 25), by which 
the former good understanding between these several con- 
tracting powers was re-established, and their mediation 
proffered to guaranty his Danish majesty a suitable indem- 
nity in lieu of the territorial sacrifices he had made. For 
completing the conditions and regulations necessary to the 
reconstruction of the political system of the Continent, a 
general congress had met at Vienna (Oct. 14), composed 
of i^enipotentiaries from all the allied powers, both great 
and small. The constitution of Denmark remahied un- 
altered; and in compensation for Norway, she received 
Swedish Pomerania and the Isle of Rugen, which she ex- 
changed with Prussia for the duchy of Lauenburg as far 
as the Elbe. Reckoned by its superficial contents, this 
was but a poor indemnification, its chief value consisting 
in its internal resources and the advantages of its locsS 
situation. 

When the sovereign princes and free cities of Germany 
formed themselves at Vienna (June 8, 1815) into a general 
union, Frederic VI., as Duke of Holstein, was included in 
the confederation ; while Sweden, by surrendering to Prus- 
sia her part of Pomerania, separated herself entirely from 
the Continental league, of which she had been a constitu- 
ent member since the time of Gustavus Adolphus. Her 
relations with Norway were ratified by an act signed (July 
81) between the two kingdoms, which left her in possession 
of 292,700 square miles of territory. 

While the congress were thus occupied, and Europe in 
the enjoyment of apparent tranquillity, Bonaparte quitted 
the residence assigned him at Elba (March 1) with 1140 
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adveDturers, and proceeded to Paris, which he enlerad 
within three weeks after his landing on the Gallic coast. 
The tocsin of war again resounded throughout Europe ; a 
new alliance was formed, including all the princes of the 
Germanic confederation ; an immense army took the field ; 
and on the bloody plain of Waterloo (June 18) the mem- 
orable usurpation of a hundred days received a decisive 
overthrow. The star of Napoleon then set forever ; and 
in six years afterward, the conqueror, whose name had 
filled the world, died in exile and captivity (May 6, 1821), 
on an island-rock in the sectary bosom of the ocean.* 

The only two powers having representatives at Vienna 
that declined entering actively into this alliance against 
the common enemy were Spain and Sweden, the ibrmer 
considering it incompatible with her dignity to appear ex 
cept as a principal party, while the latter, although oon« 
curring in the objects of the confederacy, was too moeh 
occupied with the reduction of Ni^rway to lend her aid in 
the second deliverance of France; and as she had taken 
no share in the campaign, her accession was not required 
to the treaties and conventions signed (November SO) be> 
tween Louis XVIII. and the other allied powers lor ad^ 
justing their respectiv& territorial and pecuniary mdemni- 
ties. The acts of that congress, however, afterward re- 
ceived her signature, as testimony of h&r aoqoiescenee in 
the great fxrinciples which constitute the basis <if the exist- 
ing politic£d syerf^em of Europe. 

Next to the restoration of peace and the suppression 
of revolutionary conunotions abroad, the solicitude of the 
respective governments was naturally turned towards the 
improvement of thehr own civil and financial affans. Few 
of the belligerent states had reaped in the iron harvest of 
the war more honour and advantage than Sweden. By a 

* In our brief sketch of the French revolutionarsr W9r8, it has 
not been deemed necessary to specify authorities minutely. The 
histories and memoirs of these events by Beaucbamp, Bourienne, 
Boutoorlin, Dumas, Fain, Fouch^, Hardenberg, Jomini, La- 
baume, Las Casas, Montgaillard, Montbolon and Oourgaud, 
Ney, Odeleben, Rapp, Savary, Segur, St. Cvr, Suchet, and a 
boat of others, aie more or less familiar to the English reader, 
who will accept this general reference as all that is sotentiai fat 
the p wMon t narrative. 
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■kilfiil and steady course of policy, she not only raised her* 
self from the lowest abyss of misfortune and peril, but 
succeeded in regaining, at the close of the long and doubt- 
fiil strife which shook the Continent, that influential rank 
among the nations of the North which, by a train of mili- 
tary £saster8 and the misgovemment of her warrior-kings, 
she appear^ to have lost forever. She had fought nobly 
for the liberation of Germany, and she emerged from the 
struggle with new laurels added to her ancient crown, and 
with a guarantee for her future happiness, in that cmnpact- 
ness and independence of territory which some of her 
greatest statesmen had often but yainly projected. 

While mistress of the scattered duchies and insulated 
cities that extended along the shores of the Baltic and the 
Gulf of Finland, with a population of 4,000,000, it was ne- 
cessary to defend these foreign possessions at a ruinous 
expense of money and troops, and against more powerful 
neighbours, with whose interests she was incessantly 
brought into colUsion. Since the battle of Pultowa she 
tad never ceased to feel the difficulties and inconveniences 
of maintaining those remote conquests. The union of 
Norway, which led to the final surrender of her Continent- 
al provinces, reeved her of these embarrassments, and 
changed entirely the local position of her dominions by the 
erection of one great peninsular kingdom, including the 
two Scandinavian nations. Thus coD^ined under a single 
monarchy, and absolved from all connexion with the states 
of Germany, Sweden is less exposed than formerly to the 
agitation of Continental politics ; she may stand aloof or 
interfere, as suits her own views of dignity or obligation. 
Unfettered by incorporating with foreign confederacies, she 
is not liable to be disturbed by those internal jealousies 
which are unavoidable wherever there is a complicated 
mixture of public or private, interests. *^ The outline of 
her kingdoms," as a writer already cited observes, " is no 
imaginaiy line drawn through a lake with its entanglement 
of islands, or meandering among streams or over mount- 
ains. The icy and Northern oceans, the Baltic, the Sound* 
and the Cattegat, guard her boundaries, and alike pre- 
clude all idea of aggrandizement on her part, and destroy 
aU thoughts of aggression on the part of others. On the 
aide of Russia alone she has a land-frontier ; but, marked 
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as it 18 by the course of rivers, and minntelj set out in the 
act of demarcation of 1819, nothing but the most obstinate 
violation of the law of nations coiQd possibly tempt either 
party to meditate its transgression." 

Whether the separation of Norway was in reality a loss 
to Denmark may be doubted, because their reciprocal ad- 
vantages were by no means equal. The former kingdom, 
from its vast supenScial extent, its thin population, and 
scanty resources, could never protect itself against inva- 
sion, or maintain its independence. By the law of neces- 
sity, therefore, it was compelled to submit to the &te of 
all weak states, either to become the prey of a foreign con- 
queror, or throw itself into the arms of a stronger power. 
By its annexation to Sweden, it gained advantages which 
no other arrangement could have secured. Prejudices and 
animosities, no doubt, simflar to those which so k>ng divi- 
ded Engiand and Scotland, had subsisted through centuries 
of bloodshed between these two rival nations ; but time 
and a conviction of their mutual interests have gradually 
abated these hereditary antipathies. The Norwegians, 
like the Scots, in possession of a free constitotion, are sen- 
sible ijif the benefits which they derive from the union. 
They see that their present alliance is a destiny of nature 
as well as of necessity. The great physical boundaries 
of the two kingdoms clearly indicate the propriety of their 
combination ; and, although war and revolution had pre- 
scribed different limits, yet the geograj^ical position of 
Scandinavia, as well as the similarity of manners, language, 
and religion among its inhabitants, all seem to point out 
the arrangement of its being governed by the same laws, 
and subject to one monarch. 

The accession of Norway can hardly be regarded as an 
equivalent for the surrender of Finland, which of all her 
tosses Sweden felt most severely. In re spect of population 
the balance was nearly equal, both countries containing 
about a million of inhabitants ; but in point of fertility, and 
in the patriotic affection and elevated loyalty of the peo- 
ple, the sacrifice of that fine province was not compensated 
by the acquisition of a kingdom. Bound to the Swedish 
throne by the ties of ancient fraternity, it was with diffi 
eulty they were reconciled to their cruel separation, not 
withstanding the indulgent treatment which they ezpmi* 
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enced firom their new master. To Rassia the possession 
of Finland, with its fortresses, harboars, and natural de- 
fences, was of the utmost importance ; for upon it depends 
the security of her capital, which, without the protection 
of that frontier, would be incessantly exposed to hostile 
inroads. By its annexation to the Imperial dominions, all 
danger from that quarter is excluded, and a perpetual 
source of jealousy and collision thus completely removed. 
The Czar Nicholas has constantly professed a warm friend- 
ship towards the reigning monarch of Sweden ; and when 
his son Prince Oscar, in 1830, visited St. Petersburg, he 
was received with every demonstration of the most ^ec- 
tionate regard. 

The individual to whom Scandinavia chiefly owes its 
civil and political regeneration is his present majesty, vdio, 
lirom the moment he stepped on the quay at Helsingborg, 
has never ceased to labour for the improvement, and to 
identify himself with the feelings and institutions, of his 
adopted land. The declining health of Charles XIII. 
had un^tted him for the active discharge of his duties ; 
^nd in November, 1817, being unable to attend personally 
at the opening of the diet. Prince Oscar, created Duke of 
Sudermania, was commissioned to read the royal speech. 
From this indisposition he never recovered ; and on the 
5th of February, 1818, he e:i^ired, in the seventieth year 
of his age. His successor immediately issued a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of both kin^oms, announcing 
his ascent to the throne, and pledging his royal assurance 
to govern according to the fundamental laws of the realm. 
He had visited Norway in August, 1815, accompanied by 
his son, where he was received with the greatest enthusi- 
asm; and again the .same expressions of loyalty were 
manifested on the event of his coronation in the Cathedral 
of Trondheim. The title of Bemadotte as Charles XIV. 
"was recognised by the other sovereigns of Europe ;♦ and 

* The style assumed by the Swedish kings of the name of 
Charles has given rise to some dispute among Northern writers. 
The present computation is erroneous, and was introduced after 
the time of Joannes Magnus, who reckoned Charles Sverkerson 
as the seventh instead of the first of that namb. Adopting the 
fabulous genealogy of that historian, the third son of Gustavua 
Vasa, insttiAd of Charles III., took the title of ninth. In Nor* 
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although attempts, ascribed to c^rtaia partisaDS of the «i« 
Ued dynasty, were made (March, 1817) to organize a con- 
spiracy against his life, the plot had only the effect of oaU* 
ing forth from all classes of the people renewed sentiments 
of attachment to his person and &mily-. In his r^ly to 
the loyal addresses of the krigBociai and the burgesses of 
Stockholm, he vindicated himself from the chaige of hav- 
ing caused the fate of the banished Vasa, or opened his 
way to the succession by force or intrigue. The manner 
of his election, and the great abilities with which he has 
filled the throne, have given to his Swedish majesty all the 
confidence and security of an hereditary sovereign. The 
opinion no longer prevails that once classed him with the 
ephemeral monarchs of Napoleon, and predicted the dura- 
tion of his fortune to be equally evanescent. The glory 
and the advantages which he procured to Scandinavia by 
his sword, he h£i enhanced by his patronage of industry 
and the useful arts. ■ Whatever happiness and prosperity 
the united kingdoms enjoy, is the fruit of his patriotic ad- 
ministration ; and the highest encomium that can be paid 
to his government, is to contrast the miserable condition 
of the peoide and the country at the time of his arrival, 
with what it now is at the end of twenty-seven years. 
With Sweden the European powers continue on terms of 
friendly and confidential relationship, and all appearances 
seem to indicate that her constitution is to be permanent, 
and the reign of the new dynasty undisturbed.* 

wav his present majesty is undoubtedly Charles III., althougl 
styled the fourteenth in all public and ofiicial acts. The Nor 
wegians express discontent at this circumstance; and it is evi* 
dent that, in litigations where the crown is concerned, it might 
occasion some confosion.^Laing's Kesjdence, p. 198. 

* It is said that three parties exist 'in Sweden at pre*ent: 
one for Prince Oscar ; another for appointing a succession by 
election i and a third for restoring the old Ugitimau line. No 
hostile demonstrations against the reigning family, however, 
have been made in any fuarter; nor is the present an age when 
the claims of legitimacy are likely to supersede those founded 
on the national choice. If Charles John has recently expressed 
a wish for the coronation of his son, it must be rather on account 
of his own advanced age, and to conciliate his Norwegian sub 
jecls, than from any apprehension of intrigue, at home or abroad, 
for the restoration of Prince Gustaviis Vasa. 
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The general political arrangements established in the 
North at the conclusion of the great European war, have 
hitherto remained unshaken, either by internal conviilsioa 
or foreign aggression. The Scandinavian nations enjoy a 
degree of comibrt and tranquillity unknown in any former 
period of their history. The sovereign, instead of being 
degraded to the rank of a hired functionary, as he was by 
the act of 1723, or vested with absolute power, as in the 
constitution of 1772, exercises his legitimate share of influ* 
enoe and prerogative. To him are intrusted the diplomatic 
relations with foreign states, and the supreme admuustra- 
tion of justice throughout the kingdom. The diet meets 
at intervals of five years, and is composed of four orders, a 
majority of which expresses the sense of the assembly, 
except in any propositions for altering the fundamental 
laws, when entire unanimity is required ; and on these oc» 
caaions their proceedings are marked by a certain oautious 
delay; for no such measure can be carried in the same 
diet in which it is proposed, but is reserved for delib^^ration 
at the succeeding meeting of the states-general. In these 
legislative discussions, the king has the right of exercising 
a negative voice, and of propounding such overtures as 
government may deem conducive to the good of the coun- 
try. An experience of neaiiy thhty years has proved their 
constitution to be suited to the genius of the people, and 
eminently fitted to secure the Sgnity of the crown, the 
due infltt^ce of the nobles, and the just hberties of the 
citizens. 

The four orders, or chambeis,* which constitute the diet 
or senate of the nation, represent the nobihty, the olerg^Ti 
the mercantile, and the agricultural interests. The number 
of attendants varies considerably ; but it is considered by 
some native writers as generally too great for the efiective 
or expeditious discharge of business. There are reckoned 
about 2400 noble famihes in the kjigdom, and the chief of 
eaeh o[ these is by right a monber; but it is seldom that 
more than 400 take any part in the deliberations of that as- 
sembly. The clerical order comprehends about 00 depu- 
ties^ chosen by the ecclesiastics of each diocese, and in- 
cluding the twelve bishops, with the Primate of Upsala, 
who is always their president. T^ie burgh representatives 
are elected bv f^f^ cities and towns of whom Stockhotan re- 
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tunis 10, Gottenborg 3, Norrkoping 2, and the rest 1. The 
peasantry have between 140 and 150 deputies, chosea by 
districts ; these, as well as the. burghers, are required to 
possess a certain quaUfication in property, and they have 
each a president o: speaker nominated by the king. During 
the session, the members of the last three orders receiye a 
small pecuniary compensation, paid by their constituents, 
tha amount of which is voluntary. In 1828, the expense 
of the diet was only 417 rix-dollars banco. The total 
number of deputies for that year was 718, of wliom 492 
were nobles, all except 17 holding commissions civil or 
military ; 57 clergy, 47 burghers, and 122 yeomen. Of this 
number, not fewer than 554 were more or less dependant 
on the government ; a fact which shows that Uberty is not 
altogethei^ exempt from official influence under the constH 
tution of Sweden. 

The Norwegians, although their national history had been 
amalgamated with that of Denmark since the Union of 
Galmar, continued to enjoy, even under the government of 
an absolute sovereign, those social arrangements and free 
institutions so well adapted to their condition, and so firm* 
ly secured by their ancient laws, that the transition fron. 
despotism to democracy was effected without any revolu- 
tion of property, and with no important change in the civil 
or religious establishments of the country. The rooted aU 
tachmint of the natives to old habits and domestic usages 
was left unmolested, and so far as regarded personal rights, 
the mild and enlightened administration of the Danish mon- 
archs had attempted no encroachments upon popular liber- 
ty, and created no pubUc grievances that called for redress. 

The character and forms of the Norwegian jurisprudence 
had undergone few modifications since the Middle Ages. 
The court ef mutual agreement is the lowest ; it is the 
preliminary stage in any lawsuit, and is held once a month 
within every parish, by a commissioner elected by the res- 
ident householders, who receives a small fee of an ort 
(ninepence) on entering each case. Next is the court of 
the sorenskriver, or sworn writer, which sits quarterly, 
and has jurisdiction in matters criminal as well as civfl. 
This judge, like the Scotch sherifif, receives his appointmenl 
from government ; but he is not removable at pleasure. 
For Icial purposes, the entire kingdom is divided into four 
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proTincea or stifls, eighteen amts, sixty-four sorenskkiver- 
ies, aud forty-four fogderies. The stifts-amt court oousista 
of three judges, with assessors, who are stationary in the 
chief towns in each of the four grand divisions, and review 
the whole proceedings of the ii^erior tribunals. All cases, 
civil as well as criminal, may be carried by appeal to the 
final and highest court, the Hoieste Ret, \f4ich sits in 
Christiania, and forms one of the three estates of the con- 
stitution. One peculiarity in the jurisprudence of Norway 
is, that the judge is responsible for his decisions, and liable 
to damages if found to have decided wrong. The fogeds 
exercise Uie duties of police, and all executive public func- 
tions within their districts; they collect the taxes, take 
charge of the crown-property, and communicate with their 
immediate superior, the amtman, who again reports to the 
stifls-amtman. 

The Storthing or parliament assembles triennially in the 
capital, and sits for three months (February, March, and 
April), or until business is despatched. It meets of its 
own right, and not under any writ or proclamation from 
the king ; but the prolongation of the session beyond the 
regular time is a matter of royal prerogative, and its acts 
have no force until ratified by the subsequent assembly. 
The electors choose their representatives by districts, ac- 
cording to the number of qualified voters in each ; and 
these proportions are founded on the principle that the 
towns ^ould as nearly as possible return one third, and 
the country two thirds of the whole body, which should 
not be under seventy, nor exceed one hundred members. 
From their education, their profession, and rank in life, it 
can hardly be expected that the storthing will contain men 
of enlightened views of legislation. Their appearance is 
that of respectable farmers, and the talent displayed such 
as may be found at an ordinary county meeting in Scotland. 

The house divides itself by choice into two separate 
chambers, the lagthing and the oldesthing. The former 
consists of one founth of the entire members, who have 
their own president and secretary chosen by themselves, 
and constitutes the division in which the deliberative func- 
tions of the legislative body are invested ; bat these are 
more limited than in the British House of Peers, as they 
ean initiate no bill, but merely approve, amend, or reject 
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measnreB sent from the other chamber. The stortbinn 
which was dissolved in 1836, being the eighth since the 
imion, consisted of ninety-six meml^rs ; of whcHn twenty* 
two were in civil offices, three in military, sixteen in cleri- 
cal, four lawyers, fourteen merchants, and thirty-seven 
land-owners. Among the civil functionaries were induded 
one rector of a school and a collector of taxes ; of the ec- 
clesiastical, four were not clergjnnen, but parish clerks 
(kirke-sanger) or precentors. Each representative is aUow* 
ed his travelling expenses, and a dollar and a half per day 
during his attendance. From the cheapness of provisions 
and accommodation, many of them return home wi^ a 
little capital saved out of the profits of legislation. 

^though the constitution of 1814 has been found to 
work tol^ably well, yet this is owing less to the perfection 
>f the machinery than the genius of the people. It is con-» 
idered a defect, and practically a hinderance to business, 
that government has no means of returning even a single 
member to the storthing, nor any official organ there to 
expound its views, or bring forward and support its propo- 
sitions. All attempts to introduce court influence, or con- 
trolling checks upon their proceedings, have been repelled 
with peculiar jealousy, as infringements upon their natioiud 
independence. The abolition of hereditary nobility, pro- 
posed in 1815, was carried in 1824 against the efforts of the 
king, who used every means to induce the assembly to 
abandon the measure. ' The royal assent had been repeat* 
edly refused ; but the law passed, in virtue of the eonsti- 
tutional power which dispenses with that sanction to any 
act that has been approv^ by three successive storthings. 

The same spirit of nationality has led them to resist 
every proposition tending to min^e the prerogatives of tho 
crown with their Legislature, or to encourage the amalga* 
mation of the two kingdoms. This apprehension manifests 
itself on the most trifling occasions, the colour of a regi- 
mental button, or the armorial quarterings of an official 
seal ; and in July, 1836, the storthing was suddenly dis- 
solved amid angry discussion, when the Norwegian min- 
ister of state. Count Lovenskiold, was impeached ami 
fined because be had not remonstrated against the ex- 
ercise of the royal prerogative, in terminating a sessioa 
which had already been prolonged five months. It is piob- 
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aUe, however, that these ooUisioDs will only be tempan* 
17 ; and that no serious interraption will ensue to the 
friendly relationship between the two nations, either from 
unreasonable suspicions on the one side, or illegal en- 
croachments on the other. 

In Denmark, the constitution of 1660, which, though it 
conferred unlimited power on the sovereign, had been so 
administered as not to enslave or oppress the people, was 
considerably modified in 1834 by the establishment of a 
representative form of government. This change appears 
to have been dictated more by the enlightened spirit of the 
times, than in consequence of any discontent or inconve- 
nience felt under the existing system. According to the 
new law, the kingdom is divided into four parts : 1. The 
islands; 2. Jutland; 3. Sleswig; 4. Holstein; each of 
which has its provincial assembly. In the first division, 
the legislative body consists of sixty-six members, of whom 
Copenhagen elects twelve; the other towns eleven; the 
landholders seventeen ; the peasants twenty ; and the rest 
are nominated by the king. Jutland returns fifty-five, 
Sleswig forty-four, and Holstein forty-eight deputies. The 
number of representatives for the entire kingdom is from 
209 to 217 ; and each receives four rix-dollars a day, be- 
sides travelling expenses. No minister of state or high 
ofilcial person is eligible. The communication between 
the sovereign and the assembly is through a royal commis- 
sioner, who has the privilege of speaking, but not of vo- 
ting. The granting of this constitution has added to the 
weU-eamed popularity of Frederic VI., who has long en- 
joyed the esteem and atTection of his subjects. 

The political and territorial changes which the Baltic 
kingdoms underwent ^t the restoration of the peace of 
Europe, have been hitherto productive of acknowledged 
advantages. Domestic peace and prosperity have brought 
a recompense for mutual losses, and healed the wounds in- 
flicted by an unfortunate participation in the Continental 
wars. The Scandinavian firmament is yet unclouded, and 
gives no indication of those unhappy commotions which 
have marked the recent progress of events in other parts 
of Europe. Russia has been suspected of a wish to pos- 
sess Finmark and Norrland, for the extension of her trade 
in the districts around Archangel ; but whatever may be 
II.— y 
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the designs of that power upon the territories of her xiov* 
them neighbours, a more tempting field for her ambition ia 
open, in the mean time, on the side of Turkey and at .the 
extremity of the Black Sea. The formidable confederacy, 
however, that adjusted the internal arrangements of these 
states, is a guarantee that their integrity and uidependence 
shall be preserved, as established on the fiiith of treaties 
bv the allied power? of Europe. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MwMMTS, hutiiuUonSf and Commerce, 

Cmaractir and Manners: General Character of the Scau 
dinavian Nations.— Habita and Manners of the Danes.- 
The Swedes.— The Norwegians.- Reugion : Established 
Church in Denmark. — Norway. -^Sweden. — LiTERATdRS : 
Progress of Learning in Denmark.— >Zeal for Scientific Dis- 
€Oferf.— Authors and their PK>dactions.«^Uiiirer8ities.**Li- 
ftraries.— Literatane. and Scieocoin Sweden.— AfSademies. — 
Natwalists, Historians, Poets. — Artists. — Schools, Universi- 
jtieSfliibrairiess— Education in Norway.— Literary and Public 
institotiona.— The Periodical Press.— Arts and MANurAC- 
TURBs : Chief Branches of Industry in Denmark. — Principal 
Fabrics in Sweden. — Amount and Value of their Products. 
^'Domestic Occupations in Norway. — Aoriculturb : Farm- 
ing and Farm Produce in Denmaric.-— State, of Swedish Ag- 
ricblture. — Division of the Soii.-^Recsnt ImprovemQntSj— 
ElportatioB of G^raiir.— Gonditioa of the Farmer8.«-Quatity of 
.'StoiBk.—NQrwi^an Husbandry. — Effectaof Climate and Soil. 
— The Potato.— Udal System.— Annual Produce of the King- 
dom.— Distillation of 6randy. — CaRRSNcv, Finance, and 
M ETROLOOY : Currency. — Revenue. — Taxation. — Distribu- 
tion of Wealth.— CoMNBRCB : Trade of Denmarh.-^Amooflt 
of Produce exported.— Sfaioping. — Sound Dubs.—- Maritime 
Advantage* of Sweden.-^-dradnal Extension- of Mercantile 
finterprise.'^r Value of Exports jind Imports.— :Prtf](Cipa| Chan- 
nels pf Foreign Traffic.— Ports of Stockholm and Gottenborg. 
r-ComoMfcial Prosperity of Norway .-r-Amount of Sbippiiig. 
—Imports and Exports. — Iron and Timber Trade.— Effect of 
high JDuties.- The Fisheries.— N a vai. and Mimtary Rb- 
suURCBS : Army and Marine of Denmark. — Of Sweden and 
Norway; — Popolsitien of the three Kingdoms.^ Progress of 
fnternal improvements. 

BRCTtON X/'^-eHARACTBR AND VANNERS. . 

In their manners aiid customs, as well as in their lan- 
guage and personal, a ppes^rance, the inhabitants of the 
three Baltic kin^doma still retain manifest traces of their 
commoD origin. I'hc iiifliience of government and foreign 
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mtereouise have gradaally modified, in Tarioos respects, 
the physical and social condition of the people ; but the 
similarity of their general character, as descended from 
one parent stock, has not been effaced. The modem 
Danes, as one of their own historians (Holberg) has re- 
marked, are not the same ferocious and sanguinary race 
of warriors as their ancestors were, who considered it dis- 
graceful to die except in battle, and n^ade their greatest 
felicity consist in drinking hydromel out of the sculls of 
their enemies. That romantic temperament has disap- 
peared ; the chivalrous conqueror of former times is now 
transferred into a peaceful citizen; without much enter> 
prise or ambition, but laborious, patient, and persevering. 
In disposition, the Danes are cheerful and frank with tlieir 
own conntiymen, but reckoned somewhat cold and cere- 
monious towards strangers. In hospitality they are not 
deficient ; nor will they yield to any nation in attachment 
to their native soil. 

The only distinct classes in the state are the nobles, the 
burgesses, and the peasantry. The clergy do not form a 
separate order. In the first class are comprised the an- 
cient nobility, few of whom now exist, the greater part 
being of German extraction, or families ennobled since the 
revolution of 1660; the chief officers of the crown, and 
every royal functionary. The title of duke is rare in the 
history of this kingdom ; but there are counts and barons, 
who enjoy extensive privileges ; they cannot be arrested 
.'or debt, or tried except before the supreme tribunal of the 
realm. Their estates and honours descend in the male 
line, and according to the law of primogeniture; and a 
considerable portion of their land is exempt from taxation. 
Some of these peculiar rights, however, vary fai different 
provinces. In Holstein and I^auenburg, where the ancient 
constitution has been guarantied by the Germanic diet, the 
noblesse exercise supreme power in their own domains ; 
while the citizens of Altona, and the Frieslanders of the 
isles which lie on the western coast of Sleswig, enjoy a 
very ample liberty. The middle classes, the merchants, 
and inhabitants of the larger towns engaged in trade and 
commerce, resemble the Dutch in their patient, calculating 
habits ; but they are deficient in activity, and fond of pa- 
nido in proportion to their expenditure. 
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The general character which travellers give of the 
Swedes, is that of a brave, hardy, generous, and enter- 
prising people. It would be difficult to point out any na- 
tion more distinguished by a happy union of courage and 
steadiness, fine genius, ane. natural probity of disposition. 
The peasant, says Forsell, is slo,w in his moyements, and 
requires long time for consideration ; but he generally de- 
termines soundly; He has a certain bluntness of manner, 
and a quick, proud temper, which would rather enduie 
** acts of manly violence than childish provocation." There 
ts, however, a striking difference observable in the man- 
ners and appearance of the inhabitants in the northern 
provinces, as compared with those in the southern. In 
Scania, Gothland, and the circumjacent districts, light 
hair, the blue eyes and fair complexion, as described by 
Tacitus, stiU predominate. The men have faces some- 
what, pale, with a high forehead and long chin ; they are of 
B middle size, muscular frame, and mild aspect, indicating 
benevolence of heart, and a sentimental elevation of mind. 

The Dalecarlians are a hardy, bold, and industrious race ; 
they have been always remarkable for their inextinguisha- 
ble loyalty, and their name is celebrated in the historic 
page of Sweden. In consequence of their tried patriotism, 
and the many services they have rendered the govern- 
ment, they enjoy the flattering pivilege of taking the 
king's hand whenever they meet him ; and it may be men- 
tioned, as another compliment to their loyalty, that the 
nurse selected for Gustavus IV. was the wife of a Ihilecar- 
tian peasant, lineally descended from the heroine Barbara 
Stigsdotter, who saved the life of the great Vasa from the 
murderers sent in pursuit of him by Christian. It is per- 
haps the recollection of these exploits that makes the in- 
habitants of this province so vain of their superiority, that, 
in their own opinion, no people on earth can compare with 
them. 

The dress of the Dalecarlians is peculiar ; the male cos- 
tome is nearly what it was in the days of Gustavus Vasa, 
resembling that worn by English Quakers. It is made 
whoUy of wooUen cloth, of a black or white colour, which 
creates a distinction recognised by the inhabitants them- 
selves, and giving them the appearance of being sprung 
^om a separate stock. The coat is wide in the sleevesi 
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without collar m buttons, reaching to the knacy Hod &sten- 
ed dowD the breast wrtb hocdcs aid ef es. Aj law, Inoad- 
briimoed hat, a belt or cord tied rouad the vraist, come 
|ra; nockings with red garters, huge clumi^.^oea, hav- 
ing [hick wooden soles and a leathern flap faUing otbt tte 
instep, oomplate tiie suit of this priniiitve race. The wom- 
en coif themselves in a littlewliite cap, cIobb to die head 
and face. The rest of their attue cOHsists ttf s dioit 
woollen jacket, petticoats of brown or blue flann^, an 
apren mdely embroidered, a pair of bright acHiet-tOkdciiga, 
and wooden sfaoea with high beris coming almoet ttodei 
the eentre.of the loot. ... - 

Among tte higher ranks and the inhahitants of larfc 
towns, the state of manners, as tndl otberooiiBtries, diffim 
consider^rftora that ofthe lower dwses; and intheDi» 
tah and Swedish capital* there ia an afltetatioD(perii^iB 
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Consequence of poUt*cal connexion) of imitating the Frencli 
style. I>rankenne8s seems to be the epidemic ^ice of the 
Scandinavian people. Brandy is resorted to on all oocar 
sions ; it qusdifies the breakfest, acts as a whet to the ap- 
petite before dinner, and is not more indispensable at mar- 
riages and merry-^me^in|s than on Sundays after sennoo. 
This unfortunate habit is the parent of many evils both 
physical and moral. Forsell remarks, that nothing has 
produced, not even their war&s so much mischief to the 
Swedish people as their addiction to drink. To it he as- 
cribes more than three fourths of aU the crime, Want, and 
misery that prevail in the country. «* Of lat» years," he 
adds, "the conscriptions showed that, in various districts^ 
nearly one third of the youth were unfitted for taking any 
share in the defence of the kmgdom." From the protocol 
of the diet in 1787, it appears the yearly consumption of 
brandy was 5,400,000 kannS (3,736)800 English gallons) 
when Finland was united to Sweden; but fi>rty«two years 
later (1829), when that province was annexed to Russia, 
it amounted to at least 22,000,000 kanns. 

Notwithstanding this stigma on their national character, 
the Swedes possess many excellent and amiaUe qualities 
They are pohte, kind, and hospitable to strangers ; their 
honesty is proverbial, and contrasts strongly with the pil- 
fering habits of the Russians. Highway robbery, as differ- 
ent travellers have asserted, is almost unknown. These 
virtues, of course; belong only to the rural population, tn; 
the metropolis and other large towns, vice and corruption 
prevail ; but these have been introduced by an admixture 
of foreigners, and where the inhabitants are not, strictly 
speaking, Swedes. Of the nobility and aristocracy, a^few 
are said to possess considerable fortunes in property, which 
may be valued at from £300,000 to £400,000 ; but the 
greater number have not the tenth or twelfth part of that 
amount. In 1831, there were reckoned in the whole king- 
dom about 2500 noble families, containing nearly 13,500 
individuals, of whom 1500 resided in Stockholm, 3147 in 
the other cities, and the remainder upon their estates. 

The Norwegians, in the general traits of their physical 
and moral character, resemble the portrait already given of 
the tM'o neighbouring nations. They are a smaller race 
of men, but possess much spirit and fire in their manner. 
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They are lively, frank, bold, and undaunted, but not inso- 
lent ; never fawning to their superiors, yet paying them 
due respect. The tallest and stoutest peasants are from 
Guldbransdal ; but they are less athletic and shorter in stat- 
ure than the Swedes ; while from the Danes they difier in 
having hair of a deeper yellow or brown, copious eye- 
brows, countenances full of expression, and the ruddiness 
of health upon their cheeks. They excel in dancing, and 
are fond of that amusement. 

The female costume is simple, the common dress being 
a petticoat and a short jacket of homes{AiD stuflfj bound 
with a fjash round the waist, a coloured handkerchief on 
the head, with the ends flying out behind each ear. The 
men^s apparel differs from the Swedish, and is often ex- 
tremely grotesque ; the hat is frequently superseded by a 
jockey cap, or a red and blue woollen cowl, which might 
pass for Kilmarnock manufacture. The shoestrings are 
replaced by enormous brass buckles, covering almost the 
whole upper part of the foot. The fashion varies consid- 
erably, almost every district having its distinguishing cos- 
tume. The natives of Tellemark use short breeches and 
knee-buckles, with girdles rpund their middle ; those of 
Guldbransdal are habited much as they were in the Middle 
Ages, with coats of ample dimensions and very primitive 
construction. The apparel of the ladies is equally antique, 
and gives them the appearance of grandmo^ers in the 
reign of Adolphus. Winter causes a change of raiment as 
a necessary defence against the excessive cold. The peas- 
ants then wear close fur caps, flannel waistcoats, sheep- 
skin or buckskin cloaks, with the wool towards the body, 
thick yam stockings, with the boots doubly lined, and 
made of strong leather or reindeer hide. 

The nationsd character is marked by distinct gradations. 
The Norwegian of the hills retains many traces of his an- 
cestors, but in towns and villages he is quite a diflTerent 
being from what he was in the days of St. Olaf or Snorre 
Sturleson. In the virtues of hospitality, benevolence, and 
incorruptible integrity, he is unrivalled. All classes are 
remarkable for their politenesis, and a strict observance of 
Ihose homely- courtesies and forms of salutation that gen- 
erally distinguish a patriarchal state of society. In loyalty 
Mid* patriotism they are surpassed by no nation in tbs 
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world'. The constant theme of their most popular songs 
and favourite airs is their native land. The hardy mount 
aineer would not exchange his bleak rocks and dark woods 
for the spicy valleys of the South. He loves everything 
belonging to it, and ahnost worships its very name. To 
his ears the words Gamle Norge (Old Norway) have an in- 
describable charm, a spell which is resistless. If they are 
pronounced in a company, or given as a toast, every voice 
repeats them ; glasses are filled, raised, and drained ; the 
party start to their feet, and a burst of enthusiasm foUows 
which no circumstances have pow^er to restrain. The 
Swiss '* Ranz de Vaches" does not produce a more won- 
derful effect upon the Alpine shepherd than does this sim- 
ple national allusion on Uie mind of a Norwegian. 

In the tidiness of their persons and their domestic ar- 
rangements, the Norwegian peasantry excel the Swedish. 
The cottages and farmhouses display all the comforts and 
sometimes the elegances enjoyed by the same class in 
Great Britain. The walls are often garnished by bright 
pewter dishes, burnished kettles and saucepans, or fash- 
ionable articles of English earthenware. Among the rural 
and labouring population, extreme poverty is little known, 
and they fare better than their equals in Sweden. In some 
districts the natives are not a little vain of being thought 
descended from the old kings and nobles of the country ; 
and, in consequence of their high pedigree, they will not 
allow their children to marry into other provinces, or with 
families whose blood and birth are not equal to their own. 
If nobility consisted in antiquity of lineal descent, the Nor- 
wegians could produce many claimants, even among the 
humbler classes, to that illustrious distinction. In the re- 
moter glens, where lands seldom change possessors, either 
by purchase or lease, there are said to be dwellers who 
can trace their lineage from the days of Harald Haarfager. 
Gerhard Schcening, an antiquary of great learning, men- 
tions documents which he had seen, proving that an es- 
tate in Gulbrandsdal had been in possession of the same 
family since 1336 ; and that in the parish of Loom there 
was an individual who had preserved, among other ances- 
tral relics, a writing of King Hakon VI., who had lodged 
in the house in the year 1364. A number of the old he- 
reditary families of rank are recorded by Pontoppidan ; 
II.— Z 
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but the law of 1824 abolished their high pretensions, and 
iQft no nobility or privileged class to boast of titles founded 
on ancient parchments and pedigrees. 

IntoJication among the peasantry (though it is not con- 
fined to that class) is equally common in Norway, peihaps, 
as in the sister kingdoms. They all drink freely of com 
or potato brandy, which is the indispensable. beven^ of 
young and old. Eveiy landholder is entitled tp distil the 
produce of his own fann, and pays a trifling duty for li- 
cense if ha buy and manufacture as a trader. The Nor- 
wegians are not disinclined to quarrel among themselves ; 
but this is said to be the effect of natural courage rather 
than of any artificial stimulant. Pontoppidan mentions 
with regret this infirmity of his cpuntrymen, and states 
tbati when heated over, their cups, the combatants would 
book themselves together by the belt, dra^ their knives, 
and fight it out to the last, until one or oth^r was mortally 
wounded. So prevalent was this savage custom before 
the middle of the seventeenth centujy, t^t when families 
were invited, to weddings, the wife generally took her hus- 
band's shroud with her, because battles were sure to happen, 
and. seldom ended without bloodshed. The Danish gov 
emment strove to put down this irascible spirit^ and mod- 
ern disputants therCxas in other qountries, have exchanged 
tbeir deadly weapons for the lawyer's pen. 

Sbc'i'IOK n. RELIGION AND CnVRCn ^STAtiLlSAmNTS. 

The es^Iished religion in Benmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way is the Lutheran, and the form of church government 
episcopal. The zeal for the reformed faith, with which 
the Northern governments were formerly animated, ren- 
dered them intolerant towards sectarians, and for centu- 
ries schism was unknown ; but more liberal principles 
have now found their way into those countries. Oalvin- 
ists, Mennonites or Anabaptists, Quakers, and Jews, are 
Ulowed the free exercise of their respective modes of 
. vorship ; but Catholics and all other dissenters are exclo- 
.ied from the diet and higher offices of state in Sweden. 
;«ws are only permitted to settle in three or four of the 
I incipal cities, and they are altogether prohibited in Nor- 
.N uy. Denmark is less scnipuious, and does not require a 
K.. iessioQ of belief in the national creed as a test of eli- 
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gibility to civil dignities and employments. Kearly the 
whole of the inhahitants, however, in all these countries 
are Episcopalian, and warmly attached to the Established 
Church. The Swedish peasantry are regular attendants 
on religious ordinances, and» as the parishes are somo- 
times very large, they travel 50 or even 100 miles to their 
stated place of worship. On these occasions they dress 
in their best and gaudiest attire, carrying in their hand a 
small Bible folded in a dean handkerchief. The better 
classes have little carts drawn by a single horse, which 
convey their &milies. home, after taking their customary 
ilram at the end of the service. The devotion of the Scan- 
dinavians, like their domestic habits, is characterized by 
strange inconsistencies. Travellers. have observed that 
the .inhabitants throughout. Norway and Sweden play at 
cardis upon the Sabbat;, while balls* revels, and theatrical 
representations are more frequent upon that day than any 
other.. In the wilder 4istncts towards Lappmark, the 
church forma a sort of market-crps^ where secular busi- 
ness Is Uian^acted, jespeci^. among the fishermen of Lp- 
fodeijt, who rarely get a more favourable opportunity for 
meeting with customers.. .The^e edifices are generally 
plain buildings of stone or wood,, with the belfiy sometimes 
standing apart, painted, of a red colour, with light iron 
crosses on the top. In the principal cities — Upsala, Trend- 
heim, Christiansand* Roslulde, and Odensee — there are 
many ancient and beautiful cathedrals, which for elegance 
of architecture are not surpassed in any part of Europe. 

Prior to the disjunction of Norway in 1814, the Danish 
Church, according to Catteau, consisted of 13 bishops, 227 
archpriests, and 2462 curates. The number of dioceses 
is now reduced, to seven, exclusive of one in Iceland ; 
there is no archiepiscopal see, but the Bishop of Zealand 
is metropolitan. His income is estimated at about £1000 
a year.; the revenues of the other prelates vary from £400 
to £600. In some parts of the kingdom the patronage is 
in the gift of the crown ; in others, of the parishes or the 
owners of privileged lands, llie chief funds of the clergy 
are derived from the produce of tithes ; bnt the parochial 
ministers receive part of their stipend in the form of cer- 
tain, offerings from the congregations at the three great 
annual feasts, or of dues for marriages, baptismB, and fii- 
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nerals. The bishops have no temporal power ; but they 
have authority over the inferior clergy to enforce moral 
propriety, obedience to ecclesiastical laws, and a faithful 
discharge of their pastoral duties. 

The church establishment in Norway comprises, ac- 
cording to Tbaarup, five bishops, 49 deans, and about 
417 pastors of churches and chapels. The seats of the 
episcopal sees are Christiania, Christiansand, Bergen, 
Trondheim, and Norrland or Alstahoug ; the latter was 
erected about the beginning of the present century, and ia 
only remarkable as t^ing the most northemly bishopric in 
Europe. There are 336 prestegilds or parishes, many of 
them of large extent, containing from 5000 to 10,000 in- 
habitants, and requiring four or five separate churches or 
chapels. The incomes of the bishops may be reckoned 
about 4000 dollars (£850), and of the rural clergy from 
800 to 1600 (£170 to £340). The sources from which 
they are derived are, a small assessment of grain in lieu 
of tithe from each farm, Easter and Christmas offerings, 
and dues for marriages, christenings, and funerals, which 
are pretty high. There are fiar-prices as in Scotland, by 
which payments in grain may be converted into money. 
In every prestegild there are several farms, besides the 
glebe, which belong to the living, and are let for a share of 
the produce, or at a smsiU yearly rent, and a fine at each 
renewal. One of these is appropriated to the minister's 
widow, as a kind of life-annuity. The Norwegian clergy 
are a well-informed body of men, possessing much influ- 
ence over their flocks, conscientious in the discharge of 
their duties, and diligent in superintending the interests 
of education. 

The Swedish Church has a metropolitan, eleven bishops, 
and about 3500 ecclesiastics, who, with their families, com- 
prise a popidation of nearly 18,000 individuals.* The epis- 
copal revenues arise partly from tithes, but principally 
from church-lands. None of the prelates are wealthy, yet 
they enjoy a competent independence. The income of the 
Archbishop of Upsala is estimated at about £800 a year ; 
the richest see is Linkoping, valued at £660, and the poorest 

• The seto are Lund, Gottenborg, Wezio, Calmer, Linkoping. 
Skara, Carlstadt, Wisby, Upsala (seat of Uie archbishop and 
primate of the kingdom), Westeraas, Strangnaed, and Herno- 
*an<1 
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that of Hemosand, which does not exceed £250. llie sal- 
aries of the inferior clergy consist of their parsonages, tithes 
in grain, and certain perquisites from their congregations. 
They average generally from £70 to £100 per annum ; but 
some of the livings in East Gothland and Sudermania are 
as high as £500 or £600. In Stockholm they have a grant 
of money from government, and the smplus of their stipend 
is made up of contributions levied by subscription from 
the citizens, which may produce altogether an income 
▼arymg from £250 to £400, although this latter mode of 
payment is reckoned degrading to the sacerdotal character 

Forsell states the gross income of the whole clergy at 
3,669,800 rix-doUars banco (£305,816 : 13 : 4). Of this 
sum 1,816,600 (£151,383 : 6 : 8) are contributed by the 
state, and the remainder is collected from other sources. 
The means of religious instruction are very unequally dis- 
tributed. Gothland, with a population of 39,000, has 93 
parishes, which gives an average of about 400 persons to 
each. This superabundant provision is most remarkable 
in the districts where Roman Catholicism most prevailed, 
such as Scania, West Gothland, and Jamtland. The same 
inequality is observed in the division and extent of parish- 
es. In Orebro there is one with only 309 inhabitants; 
Skelleftea has 9570 ; Gdllivara has 1332, scattered over 
6600 square miles, which is more than all Scania, Bleking, 
and Gothland united. 

The dissenting places of worship are extremely few, 
Swedenborgians being the only sect which the country has 
produced. The Jews, who were not admitted into Sweden 
until about fifty years ago, have now four synagogues, at 
Stockholm, Gottenborg, Norrkoping, and Carlscrona, and 
amount to a population of nearly 1100. The Catholics 
throughout the whole kingdom do not exceed 1800, the 
greater part of whom reside in the capital, and consist 
wholly of foreigners. The exercise of their religion was 
not authorized until 1781. Her present majesty and the 
princess-royal are of the Romish faith, and have a chape] 
where service is performed according to the rites of that 
creed.* The Scandinavian clergy have, as a body, been 

* Forsell, Stat, p. 55, 60. Daumont, Voyage en SuMe, tonw 
iL, ch. xxvi. 
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always' distinguished for piety and morality. In forinei 
tirriee they were instrumental in preserving the feeble light 
of knowledge and Qiviliz^tion from being quenched amid 
the strife or intestine wars and the ravages of contending 
factions. 

■aXOTION III.— L1TBRATUSB AND SCIBITCS. • 

In no part of Eiirbpe have learning andscfenee been 
more zealously cultivated of late'yedrd than in the king- 
doms of the Baltic. The la^ half century fbrms a sort Sc 
Augustan age in the history of those Warlike nations, who 
h£fve produced a host of native writers in every depart- 
ment of human knowledge. It dbes not belong to our prdv- 
ince, nbr is it possible within our limits, to enter into a 
critical detail 6f authors or their productions. A short re- 
capitulation y^rHil suffice to exhibit the progressive advance- 
ment that has recently been made in the wide field of 
Northern literature. 

The rieign of Christian IV. was signalized by the encbur* 
dgemeht <5r letters. Works were produced on Danish his- 
tory, geography, and statistics, by Lyschander, Meursius, 
Poiitanus; Ole Wonn, and other authors aheady mentioned; 
The annals of Norway were illustrated by a complete edi- 
tion of the Heimskringla (1633), from a translation of Peter 
IJndal. Medical science owed some improvements to tb^ 
labours of Caspar Bartholin and Ole Wonn ; While several 
treatises on mathematics and astronomy were published 
by Longomontanus, who had been the pupH and assistant 
of Tycho Brahe. The origin of the drama, ^md the dawQ 
of a new epoch in the language and poetry of Denmatic;; 
belong also to that period. Frederic III. was' a patron of 
learned men ; he founded the museum and royal Ubraiy at 
Copenhagen, e:spended large sums on scientific expiferi> 
ments, and honoured Torfeeus with his private friendship. 
Christian V. was more addicted to war than intellectaal 
pursuits. Physical inquiries, however, were prosecuted 
with considerable spirit ; Borch and Borrichius were cele- 
brated for their chymicat discoveries ; Roemer was emi- 
nent as a mathematician, and the Bartholins as anatomists; 
The first attempt to supply a grammar and dictionary of 
ihe vernacular tongue was made at this period by Petei 
8y V, a clergyman, and Privy-counsellor Moth. Poder Rfi^ 
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sen, professor of laws in the University of Copenhagen, 
and editor of the Prose £dda, pablished several codes of 
jurispnidence, and left behind him the Altas Damcns in 
manuscript. 

' The Revolution of 1660 had a depressing effect on the 
national literature, and nearly a century passed away un- 
marked by any great intellectual enterprise. Diviiiity, law, 
and philosophy were wholly neglected ; surgery wto prac- 
tised only by barbers; and when Frederic iV. and his 
queen r^uired medical aid, no native physician could be 
fdund td whom it was deemed safe to trust the cure of the 
royal patients. Botany wbs cultivated to some extent; 
and a treatise on rural economy, entitled " A Good Farm- 
eV," was published by Paul Juii, governor of a district in 
Norway, which is said to have produced highly beneficial 
results. The only name after Tycho Brahe, of which as- 
tronomy can bdast, is that of Petier Horrebow, and with 
him the cultivation of the science became extinct. Among 
the votaries of thfe muses were Anders Btn-ding, Bishop 
Kingo, Reenberg, and Falster, who mado several Ifransla- 
tions from English authors. But the chief poet of the age 
was Holberg, a native of Bergen, and originally trained to 
tlie profession of arms. By his ingenious and diversified 
productions, he raised himself to distinction and dffliience. 
As a coinic dramatist he is* reckoned the Mbliere of the 
North. His history of Denmark claims a prominent merit, 
as b6in^ the first cfomplete work in that department which 
had appeared in the vernacular language. This celebrated 
writer has bfeen pronounced the founder of polite literature 
among his cduntrymen ; " had he not existed," says Dr. 
Baden, "thfe Danes and Norwegians would have been H 
whole century behind in the attainment of knowledge." 
He died in 1754; at the age^ of seventy. 

During the reign of Christian VI., all intellectual efforts 
beyond the range of science were subjected to rigorous 
control* The study of anatomy was much advanced by 
the " Osteology" of Simon Kruger. In the department of 
biography, Tyge Hofinan produced a work entitled ** Por- 
traits of Illustrious Men ;*' and the historian Andrew Hojer 
became the founder of a new school of jurisprudence, 
which afterward attained a high degree of perfection by 
the industry of his pupil, Kofod Anker, whose fhme has 
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not yet been eclipsed by that of any native jurist. A Dan« 
ish edition of the ancient laws of Norway was also pub- 
lished by Hans Pans, a provincial judge in Finmark. 

The accession of Frederic V. imparted a new energy to 
the national literature, and during this era some of the 
chief works in science and art were produced. Erik Pon- 
toppidan, chaplain to the court (aflerw£u:d Bishop of Ber- 
gen), applied himself zealously to antiquarian researches. 
Hans Gram followed in the same track with equal indus- 
try ; but his labours were surpassed by those of his pupil 
and successor in the custody of public records, Jacob Lange- 
bek, who compiled the valuable and magnificent collection 
of the " Scriptores Rerum Danicarum. " Two other names 
distinguished in Scandinavian archaeology are those of 
Suhm and Schoening, who have earned the gratitude and 
admiration of their countrymen for the Ught which they 
have thrown on the early annals of the North. The for- 
mation of a society for the advancement of polite learning, 
chartered in 1763, may be said to have completed that rev- 
olution in the national taste, which took place in every- 
thing connected with the Belles Lettres about the middle 
of the last century. While the writings of Baden, Lux- 
dorph, Sneedorff, Hoysgaard, Eilschov, Rothe, and others, 
tended to purify the language, geography received some 
important contributions from the work of Thorn, and the 
information imparted by men of learning who had travelled 
in foreign countries. In imitation of Us father, who had 
sent Norden to explore Egypt, Frederic despatched a lit- 
erary expedition to Arabia (1761), fitted out at the public 
expense, and consisting of five persons, one of whom 
only returned, the celebrated Niebuhr, who has given a 
very ample account of that journey.* A spontaneous en- 
thusiasm led many others at that period to visit foreign re- 
gions for the purpose of enlarging the bounds of biowledge. 
In every kingdom of Europe, Danish naturalists, philoso- 
phers, scholars, and professors were to be found prosecu- 
ting researches connected with their favourite studies. 
Thorkehn resided some years in Britain, and his name has 
become associated with Scottish literature, from the cir- 

. * Some account of this Danish expedition la i^iven in tlM 
Hiatory of Arabia- vol ii., ch. iz.> Fam. Lib., vol. Iziz. 
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eamstance of a collection of northern books, tmnounting to 
nearly 1200 volumes, being deposited in the A^t^pcate's Li- 
brary at Edinburgh. The only conspicuous name fti math- 
ematics is that of Jens Krafl, who also wrote elementary 
treatises on logic and metaphysics. In the cultivation of 
natural science, Denmark had to share some part of her 
renown with foreigners. CEder, a German, was the first 
editor of the Flora Danica, and appointed superintendent 
of the new botanic garden at Copenhagen. Count Moltke, 
a native of Muhlenburg, suggested the establishment of a 
royal cabinet of natural history and rural economy ; and to 
this class also belong three clergymen, Pontoppidan, Gun-, 
nerus, and Hans Strom, who contributed largely to this de-' 
partment of science, with which they had excellent oppor- 
timities of becoming acquainted while visiting their exten- 
sive parishes in Norway. 

; The feeble character of Christian VII. was not fitted 
to give an impulse to political enterpriscj and political 
events tended still more to restrain freedom of discus- 
sion. The French Revolution, and the necessity of guard- 
ing against the propagation of its licentious doctrines, 
rendered it expedient to adopt precautionary measures in 
reference to the Danish press (December 3, 1790); but 
these being found insufficient to check the progress of 
anarchical opinions, a second edict was issued in 1799, by 
which all anonymous writings were expressly forbidden, 
and the penalties of the law strictly enforced against offend- 
ers. Among other native authors who, on this occasion, 
incurred sentence of exile, were Heiberg, a dramatic poet, 
and Malte-Brun, the celebrated geographer. These prohib- 
itive measures caused a temporary stagnation in literature, 
but they kept Denmark free from the contagion of those 
revolutionaiy principles that proved so disastrous to other 
countries. Rahbek, Pram, Hennings, Abrahamson, Sam- 
Boe, and others, distinguished themselves by the boldness 
of their political discussions, especially ji a monthly pubU 
cation called the Minerva. 

During the present century the literary energies of the 
Danes have assumed an unprecedented degree of activity. 
Periodicals of every description, magazines, albums, annu- 
als, and other ephemeral productions, abound. A few 
years ago, the number of theso vehicles of popular instrao« 
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tion ^a£( rie^kotied at eighty, published either at Copenha^ 
gen or ife the principal towns ; seventy-two of them'weri 
in tl^e yema<iiilar tongiie, the rest in German and Icelandic 

Foetry, in all countries the handmaid of taste and civili- 
zation, has been cultivated and read with unexampled 
avidity. Among the recent Votaries of the mus^ we find 
the names of Thaarup; Gulberg, Grundvig, Baggiesen, 
Winther, Foersomi, and others of mmor celebrity, whose 
writings, however well appreciated at home, have scarce- 
ly attracteid the notice of foreigners.' Of modern Danish 
pOets that have shed lustre on the land bf their birth, 
CEhlenschlager holds the first rank; Possessed not only 
of a bold itnagination, but of great historical and philosoph- 
ical knowledge, he has proouced, Withitt the last thirty 
yeafd, a Series of w6rks, epic, dramatic, and lyrical, which 
have gained him a European reputation. Another Danish 
bard of high repute is Ingemann, whose earliest lyrical eflfu- 
sions appeared in 1811 ; these were followed by eomposi- 
tions of g^atef length, consisting chiefly of dramatie wri- 
tings, formed on the model Of Oi^hlensChlager. 

On nO subject has Danish talent been displayed to 
greater advahtage than in iliustralihg the Histoiy and An- 
tiquities of the North; and in this task the University of 
Copenhageii justly merits an honourable pre-eminence 
Many of its living professors, and several who have died 
Only within these few years, enjoy the highest reputation as 
men of Science and learning. Thorlacius, who filled the 
dhabr of eloqueiice imtil his death in 1829, is the author of 
d collection of erudite prolusions or academical tracts, re- 
lating principally to criticism and ancient versification. 
The late Erasmus Rask, professor of Literaiy History, is 
distinguished for his numerous philological pubUcations, 
and h^ stupendous acquirements as a linguist, which per- 
haps have never boen rivalled in any country in the world. 
During his residence among the Kalmuc Tartars and the 
more remote tribes of the East, he became famiUar with 
many dialects scarcely known to the natives of Europe. 
His biographer, M. Petersen, mentions that he was con- 
versant with fifiy-five different languages : a stock far sur- 
passing the attainments of Dr. Leyden or Sir William 
Tones. Iii the course of his peregrinations, he collected 
many Oriental manuscripts of great value, illustrative of 
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Pali and, Sanscrit literature. Among other works, hB has 
published, since 1817, grammars of the Icelandic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Frisian, Spanish, and Italian tongues ; and in his 
Etymologicon Danicum, most of the roots of the Gothic di- 
alects are traced throiigh their Intermediate sources to the 
old Persian Zend. 

In the department of historical illustration, Rask had 
within the University many distinguished fellow-liibour- 
ers. Professor Neyrup has' signalized lufnself by lus pro^ 
found researches into Scandinavian archaeology ; Rafn had 
coihpited Icelandic Tales and Lives of the Northern TLe- 
roes (Nordiske Ksmpehistorieif), collected from old mythic^ 
and romantic legends ; while Molbech and Mtiller have 
pubhshed specimens of skaldic and lyric poetry. To the 
preceding names may be added those of Thorkelin and 
Finn Magnusen, whose combined exertions have enriched 
the literature of the North with explanatory editions of the 
eddas arid sagas; of Profes^rs Schouw, Heibeirg, and 
David, with others of inferior repute, whose writing^ hav6 
attracted some notice. The labours of the Archt^olodcal 
Society aiid the AmaJoiagnsen Fund have added many 
valuable contributions to the national archives. Nor has 
the Church failed to act a distinguished part in this intel- 
lectual arena. The late Dr. Munter, metropolitan bishop 
of Zealand, has produced numeroui^ works in German, Dan- 
ish, and Latin, chiefly on Greek and Roman' antiquities, dis- 
playing vast eriidition and great critical sagacity. If the 
fame of these writers has not yet attained a popular celeb- 
rity in other cbuntrfes, it is because foreigneris are unac- 
quainted with their language, and cannot appreciate their 
merits.* 

Denmark is well provided with learned uistitntions, and 
there is pierhaps more elementary education in that king- 
dom than in France or England. The University of Co- 
penhagen, which has been enlarged and amply endowed 
by various monarchs, is constituted on the German model, 
with a rector and nearly forty professors, divided into four 
faculties : divinity, law, lAedicine, and philosophy. With- 

* Eichhorn, Geschichte der Litteratur, Gottingen, 1812. Ney 
rap, Dictionary of Danish Authors. Feldborg's Denmark De 
fbrnted. Appendix. 
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out experiencing any sweeping revolution, it has received 
many gradual improvements, suggested by the progress of 
science and the advancement of civilization. The number 
of students has been reckoned to average of late about 
700. The library attached to it contains nearly 100,000 
volumes, including the collection p^resented by Ame Mag- 
nusen, professor of history, who died in 1730 ; it has also 
been enriched with the philological treasures of Rask, and 
many rare works in Sanscrit and other Eastern languages, 
procured by the celebrated botanist. Dr. Nathan Wallieh. 
The royal library possesses 400,000 volumes, and may 
therefore be esteemed one of the most considerable in 
Europe. It was instituted by Frederic III., and contains a 
valuable stock of MSS., an extensive accumulation of en- 
gravings, and some specimens of early typography, pre- 
sented by Count Thott. The Clasen library, opened in 
1796, consists of about 30,000 volumes, and is particularly 
rich in the departments of mathematics, physics, geology, 
economy, and polytechnics. 

The other Banish university is that of Kiel, founded in 
1665 by Christian Albert, duke of Holstein. The number 
of students in 1834 scarcely reached JWK), of whom 17 were 
foreigners. It is but poorly endowed ; and as many of 
the pupils are stipendiaries, who attend lectures gratui- 
tously, the professors are ill paid. The library contains 
60,000 volumes, and there are several private collections 
of pictures and antiquities. At Soroe there is a celebrated 
academy ; and two well-frequented gymnasia at Odensee 
and Altona. Each parish has two or three schools, the 
masters of which have a small salary, with a house, and a 
few trifling perquisites. The Danish government has be- 
stowed great care in providing the means of instruction 
for the lower classes. It is very rare to meet a peasant 
who cannot read, and very often his acquirements extend 
to some of the higher branches of education. In 1822, 
the system of Bell was introduced in the elementaiy pub- 
lic schools ; in the following year the number of semina- 
ries which had adopted that method of instruction amount- 
ed to 244 ; in the beginning of 1829 they had increased to 
S500-, and in 1832, to 2733. 

The fine arts, which had hardly existed in Denmaik half 
B century ago, are now cultivated with enthusiasm. 'A 
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late Professor Juel was an eminent portrait painter, and 
esteemed the Sir Joshua Reynolds of Denmark. His suc- 
cessor, Eckersburg, is no less celebrated. Lorenzen has 
illustrated the dramas of Holberg; Moellor and Dahl (a 
Norwegian by birth) excel in landscape, Horneman in min- 
iature, and Fritzsch as a flower painter. The works of 
Gebauer, Hoyer, Abelgaard, and Lund, also rank high in 
the department of animal and historical painting. In 
sculpture, the names of Wiedevelt, and his pupil Thorvald- 
sen, are enough to immortalize the artistical renown of 
Denmark.* 

The Swedes, until the middle of the last century, were 
better known in Europe as warriors than as scholars or 
philosophers. Before that period their authors wrote in 
Latin, and none but men of classical education could ap- 
preciate their labours. Their national literature resembles 
the Danish in the obscurity of its past history ; it was long 
scarcely known beyond the dominions of its own language, 
and, with the exception of a few distinguished names, 
strangers were unconscious that genius or learning existed 
in Sweden. Modem times have not completely dispelled 
this ignorance, but much has been done to elucidate the 
rapid progress which the country has made of late in the 
career of intellectual improvement. 

Upsala was long unrivalled in the North as a school of 
natural science. "Rie number of learned publications which 
it has given to the world sufficiently vouches for the dili- 
gence and erudition of its professors. Before Linnsus waa 
appointed to the botanical chair in 1742, Celsius and Rud- 
beck had shed the lustre of their fame on that institution. 
The impulse given to literature by their writings and ex- 
ample has been kept up to the present day by a succession 
of distinguished pMosophers. The pupils of the illustrious 
botanist caught a spirit of zeal and enterprise from their 
master, which carried them in pursuit of knowledge to the 
most distant regions of the globe. Hasselquist journeyed 
to Egypt and PsUestine ; Forskal to Arabia ; Kahn to North 
America ; Temstrcem and Osbeck to China ; Thunberg to 
Batavia and Japan ; Sparrman to the South Seas ; and Dr. 
Solander round the world. Wallerius, Cronstedt, Bei;g» 

* Denmark Delineated, Introducticm. 
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man, Engestroem, and Retz, analyzed the mineralogical 
wealth of their native mountiuns, e;xtendin^ their experi- 
ments and researches to various kindred subjects. Scheele, 
from an obscure apothecary, became one of the ablest 
chymists of the age in which he lived. Gejer, Gamej, 
Gahn, and Broling, wrote on lead-mines and iron foundries. 
Melanderhiehn, Vargentio, Prosperin, Nicander, Planman, 
Sehulten, and Swamberg {9, native of Tomea)^ have sig- 
nalized themselves as astronomers ; S<^ulzenhiehn and 
LUieniprantz are reputed by their countrymen good finan- 
ciers ; HermeUn and Odman improved geography by con- 
structing maps, and editing voyages and travels ; the lat- 
ter,^, clergyman and professor at Upsal^ i? a universal 
scholar, and accounted a good naturdist as well as an ex- 
Qellent philologist. Swartz, Afzelius, Quenzel* and Acha« 
rius^, are cel^rated as botanists. De Geer produced, a 
voluminous work on insects. Norberg has improved the 
steamrengip€;» and given other, proofe of.meohanioal inven- 
tion, Nordvall is esteemed a ^t^rate engineer ;. it was 
underhisdirection that iha famous canal at Trolh^tta was 
completed. ir.Bielm, EkQl,.and Gadolin« devoted, their tal- 
ents to chyml^try. , Kordmark and Klingenstieni» excelled 
as matheipaticians ; Ihre jdis a linguist and .autiquary. 
Among the older historian3i palin and Lagrebring were 
leckoT^ the best, but their works are superseded by more 
recent authorities. Olaf. Celsius was the biographer, of 
Gustavus Vasa and his son £rik XIV.» and Pufiendprffre 
lates the wars of Adolphus. 

. Many, yaluable^ works in this departmept proceeded <rom 
the Academy of Belles Lettrea at Stock^^olm^ funded. in 
1753 hy. Queen Ulrica fUeanora, and renovated in 1786 by 
the liberal patronage of Gustavus IIL, who j^upplied funds 
for aniuial prizes and pensions to several, of its members. 
The object of the institution was to elucidate the national 
annals ; and on the roll of its historical contributors appear 
the names of Bohn, Schcenberg, Liden, Murrberg, Haflen- 
bergr histonographer of, the kingdomt and Nordjn. who 
wrote the livea of lUMstrious Swedes. The establishment 
of the Royal A^emy of Art^ (1739), which had Lipmeus 
for its first president and chief ornament, did much to en- 
courage physical science, although its transactions may 
now be considered as superseded by later discoveries. 
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The Academy of Eighteen, also founded by GustaTUS 
fn. (1788), has prodaced several distinguished literary 
characters. Councillor Leopold, from the versatility of his 
genius, has been designated the Scandinavian Voltaire. 
Edelkrantz, Silverstolpe, Liliestral^, Lidner, Torild Iqgel- 
gren, Ehrensvard, and Elgstrcem. acquired celebrity as 
poeti^, and figured in the ephemeial quarrels of contem- 
prary authorship. Klenger led the way to a better taste 
in dramatic compositions. Ling, director of the Gymnastic 
Academy at Upsala, and Beskov, chamberlain to the king» 
liave produced a series of historical plays, besides several 
epic and minor poems, which have been received with great 
approbation. Atterbom is frequently styled the Gcwthe, 
and. Madame Aspin the Mrs. Hemans of the North. Among 
the votaries of the muses not undeserving of beings meor 
tioned, are Vallin, bishop of Stockholm, Count Adjbrspai^ 
Councillora KuUberg, Adlerspeth, and VaUmark, Professors 
Franzen, Hierta, Hammersklold, Vallstrom, Nicander, Sio* 
berg, Brinlpnan, Madame Sengren, and a. long catalogue 
of other names, whicli prove that Sweden is by no means 
deficient in literary emulation. One of the most remark- 
able examples of her native genius was Belmann, the 
Scandinavian Anacreon, » self-taught bard, who died ia 
1806, His songs, set to music of his own composing, can 
scarcely bear translation ; the allusions, like those of Bums, 
being local, and the scenes generally laid in humble life,; 
but. they are universally admired by his countxymen tor 
their spirit and originality. . 

. Of modem authors who have published sagas and other 
specimens of Swedish minstrelsy, the most distinguished 
are Professor Gejer of Upsala, Palin, Liliegren, Raef, Af- 
zeliqs, and T^goer, bishop of Wexio. Uiider their auspices, 
voluminous collections of poetical tales, odes,.and national 
songs (many of them original), have appeared, accompanied 
by appropriate airs and critical di^sertf^tiont. Nor is it on 
mythology alone that they have ei^ployed their talents. 
Gejer. and Schroder are editors of the " Scriptores Rerum 
Suecicanuu Medii JEvi" and have produced historical 
works illustrative of the old Scandinavian chronicles ; to 
which latter department Lindfors and Liliegren have also 
contributed. Tegner is esteemed one of the first of Swe- 
dish poets ; his romance) of Axele, and hisleglnd of iiriUii* 
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iof, translated into German and English, have rendered hit 
name familiar in both countries. His war-songs are said 
to be models of heroic composition, and breathe the genu- 
ine spirit of the martial ages. 

Natural science boasts of many late or living ornaments 
in the academies of Stockholm, Lund, and Upsala. Ber- 
zelius and Swartz are eminent as chymists ; CroDstedt and 
Svenberg as mathematicians and astronomers; Graberg 
and Forsell in statistics ; Retz as an anatomist ; Vahlen- 
berg as a botanist ; and Trolle Vachtmeister as a mineralo- 
gist ; Nilsson, Dallman, Agardh, Vickstrom, Fries, Gyllen- 
faal, and Billberg, have distinguished themselves by their 
works on botany, geology, and zoology ; Collin and Schly- 
tem have been charged with the publication of a collection 
of the ancient Swedish laws, printed at the expense of the 
government. 

The fine arts have long been cultivated with success. 
The academy of painting and sculpture at Stockholm, 
which Gustavus III. enlarged and remodelled, has con- 
tributed, by its annual exhibitions and prizes, to stimulate 
the national taste for these elegant pursuits. Among its 
most distinguished members was the celebrated Sergell, 
esteemed one of the first-rate sculptors in Europe at the 
close of last century. The number of eminent painters 
connected with that institution is very considerable. Breda, 
Lafrensen, Martin, Belanger, Deprez, Vestmuller, Gillberg, 
De Geer, and Skioldebrand, have produced works of no 
email merit. Among several artists of distinction that de- 
serve notice are Vestin, Lindbrog, and Fahlcrantz, the for- 
mer a historical, and the two latter landscape painters. 
Goethe, Bystrcem, and Fogelberg, excel as scu^ors ; the 
last has executed an admirable statue of Odin, and the first 
an exceedingly correct one of his present majesty Charles 
XIV. 

No country in the world is better provided with element- 
ary seminaries and other means of instruction than Swe- 
den. Great pains have been taken for the advancement 
and difihsion of knowledge among all classes of society 
Every parish has its school, in which the common rudi- 
ments of education are taught. There is scarcely a single 
individual who cannot read, and extremely few unacquaint- 
ed with writing and accounts. The gynmasta are iiistita* 
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tions upon a larger scale. Most of ^e provinces have one* 
which serves as an intermediate step to the universities. 
They are under the care and inspection of the bishops of 
the respective dioceses in which they are estabhshed; 
and, besides the higher branches of Greek and Roman liter- 
ature, their course often embraces the Orient^ tongues, 
and the leading doctrines of theology. In 1832, the gym- 
nasia, according to Forsell, were attended by 6d4 pupils ; 
the burgh schools Dy 1443 ; the classical by 2934 ; and the 
elementary by 4340. There were 837 charity schools, 
where 7255 poor children were instructed. 

Upsala, the oldest of the Swedish academies, and long 
the most distinguished seat of northern learning, owed its 
origin to Sten Sture in 1476, although a seminary of edu- 
cation had been established there by Birger Jarl two cen- 
turies earlier. It was enlarged by Gustavus Yasa, and 
enriched by the great Adolphus with a gift of his patrimo- 
nial estate, besides a valuable collection of books, the pre- 
cious spoils of the different countries he had overrun with 
his victorious armies. About a hundred years ago, its ven- 
erable halls were crowded by above 2000 students, but, 
from circumstances ahready adverted to, their numbers 
suffered considerable diminution, and about the close of 
the last century they did not much exceed 500. They are 
again, however, rapidly increasing ; and in 1830 they were 
reckoned at 1453, of whom 153 belonged to the nobility, 
334 to the clergy, 212 to the order of peasants and opera- 
tives, and 754 to the mercantile and wealthier classes. Of 
these, 336 studied theology, 325 law, 86 medicine, 365 phi- 
losophy, and 341 were without any fixed profession ; 6 1 were 
above thirty years of age, and 392 below 20.* The bene- 
fits of a liberal education are not confined to the sons of 
the nobility and wealthy burgesses alone ; they are enjoy- 
ed by the children of mechanics and peasants, many of 
whom, as in Scotland, rise to eminence in one or other of 
the learned professions. Bursaries, and other funds, are 
established for assisting poor orphans in their expenses ; 
but there is no accommodation within the walls of the 
college, the pupils being obliged to lodge in the towns, as 
is the custom at Edinburgh and Glasgow. The professor- 

* Forsell, p. 303. 
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ships are in the gift of the king, with salaries of j£70 oi 
£100 a year, which leases the principal support of the 
teachers to be derived from fees. The chancellor is al- 
. ways a person of the first rank and consequence, and gen- 
erally a member of the royal family. There are about six- 
ty professors (including their assistants), who are consti- 
tuted into separate faculties. Riding, drawing, music, 
fencing, and dancing are admitted into the num^r of the 
liberal arts, and have each their appropriate masters. At 
this seminary the present crown-prince received his edu- 
cation, and resided, while there, in the palace of the arch- 
bishop. The buildings are the finest in the city, and con- 
tain a library of 60,000 volumes, besides a valuable collec- 
tion of sagas and other manuscripts, the most celebrated 
of which is the ** Codex Argenteus," containing the four 
gospels in silver letters, curious from its great antiquity, 
and supposed to be a copy of the Gothic translation made 
by Ulfilas, the apostle of the Goths, in the fourth century. 
The house, garden, and monument of Linneus are still 
shown to travellers. The most singular deposite here are 
two sealed chests left by Gustavus III., sui^)06ed to con- 
tain his correspondence and papers relative to the trans- 
actions in which he was engaged. But, by the wiU of the 
donor, they are not to be opened until fifty years shall have 
elapsed from the time of his death. 

The University of Lund, established in 1666, has about 
fifty, professors, including adjuncts and assistants, consti- 
tuting five classes or faculties ; theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, philosophy, and what are called the elegant arts. 
The number of attendants in 1880 was 632, of whom 26 
were sons of noblemen, 165 belonged to the clergy, 143 to 
the peasantry, and 272 to the other classes ; 141 studied 
theology, 106 law, 66 medicine, 169 philosophy, and 161 
undefined. There are two terms in the year, and the 
course of education is said to equal that in any British or 
German seminary. The library contains above 20,000 vol- 
umes ; and there is a botanical garden, but of no greet ce- 
lebrity. 

Stockholm, though not the seat of a university, abounds 
with learned institutions, some of which have already been 
mentioned. There is a Royal College of Medicine, to 
which are attached a library, an anatomical theatre, and s 
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lymg-in hospital; while mineralogy, yeteriaaiy surgeiyy 
and political economy, are each provided with establish- 
ments. The Royal Library, which is open to the public, 
contains 40,000 volumes, besides some ancient manuscripts 
and typographical rarities ; among which is the identical 
copy of the Vulgate Bible that belonged to Luther, with 
notes in his own handwriting. It was found by the so)' 
diers of Gustavus at the capture of Wittemberg. Besides 
these literaiy institutions, Sweden has twelve provincial 
colleges, one in each episcopal city, to some of which ex- 
ceUent libraries are attached. 

The jealousy of the Danish government long resisted 
every attempt to obtain a university for Norway; nor 
would they even allow libraries to be purchased for the 
benefit of the natives in their own country. It was their 
own policy to compel all the young students to resort to 
Copenhagen ; and to these restrictions may be ascribed the 
general deficiency of the middle classes in literary attain- 
ments, which scarcely extended heyond a knowledge of 
their own minstrelsy, and a slight acquaintance with Ban- 
ish authors. 

Considerable progress, however, has been made of late 
ia promoting a more enlightened system of education. A 
university was establish^ at Christiania in 1811, intended 
for the whole kingdom ; the number of students in 1832 
was 500, and 15 professors, whose salaries are paid in 
grain. The storthing holds its annual sittings in the hall 
of this establishment ; to which are also attached an ex- 
tensive library, a philological seminary, a botanic garden, a 
cabinet of medals, a museum, an observatory, and a rich 
collection of minerals, includinjg the instruments and spe- 
cimens that belonged to the Royal Academy at Kongsberg, 
founded for instructing the children of miners in those 
branches of science connected with their operations, and 
which, before its removal to the capital, was superintended 
by the distinguished Professor Esmark, well known in £u 
rope for his mineralogical discoveries and the learned 
works he has published. The other public institutions are 
a military academy, a school for commerce, another for 
drawing ; various literary and philanthropic societies, a 
theatre, an exchange, a foundling hospital, and a house 
of correction. SimBar establishments exist at Bergen and 
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Trondheim ; savings' banks are found in almost every prov 
ince ; and schools on the Bell system have been spread to 
the remotest districts of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

The press in Sweden was long subjected to strict cen- 
sorship. Gustavus in. prohibited the journals from ma» 
king the slightest allusion to the French revolution ; and 
III the reign of his son there were only two in the whole 
kingdom. The expense of establishing a newspaper is 
trifling ; and, in consequence, the number of these periodi 
cals is very great. There is one in every considerable 
town ; in Gottenborg, Upsala, and Stockholm, there are 
several ; but, with the exception of ten or twelve, they are 
conducted with a mediocrity of talent that gives them no 
title to rank as Uterary productions. The art of typogra- 
phy in Sweden is yet in its infancy. There is not in the 
whole country a single press worked by steam ; and the 
number of printing establishments is only twenty-eight, 
of which ten are in the metropolis. 

In Norway there were in 1836 upward of twenty news- 
papers, of which six or seven were published in Christiania. 
The price of a daily journal sent by post is seven dollars, 
or about 28«. yearly. There is no duty either on stamps 
or advertisements, and the most entire freedom of discus- 
sion is secured by the law of the constitution. For trea- 
son, blasphemy, or libel, the offender is amenable to public 
justice. The only interference with the liberty of the po- 
litical press is the allowing those which are reckoned 
friendly to the views of government to be sent free of post- 
age ; while others, which have not the royal permission, 
must pay the tax. In the last storthing it was proposed 
that all periodical publications should be granted a free cir- 
culation through the postoffice, and the measure was neg- 
atived by a small majority. Literature is but young in 
Norway, and of a subordinate kind compared with the 
standard works in other countries ; but the great increase 
of cheap magazines, and similar vehicles of general knowl- 
^ge, gives a favourable, testimony to the advance of intel- 
lectual taste in that kingdom. 

SKCTION IV. ARTS AND MANUPACTURSfl. 

The state of manufactures and the domestic arts has not 
reached a high degree of perfection in the North, althoogh 
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considerable improvement has been made within the last 
half' century. The Danish government has afforded great 
encouragement to every branch of industry ; but in no de- 
partment can its subjects compete, even in their own mar- 
kets, with foreign rivals. The peasants employ themselves 
in working up their flax and wool into coarse cloths. At 
Copenhagen there are factories for silk and cotton weaving, 
constructed on similar principles with those in England ; 
Ilanders and Odensee are famous for their tanneries and 
gloves; Tender for its lace ; Fredericswaric, Elsineur, and 
Holbeck for manufacturing large and small anns. Lauen- 
burg contains soapworks, breweries, and potteries for com- 
mon Dutch ware ; Altona carries on different manufac- 
tures ; Oldeslhoe, on the River Trave, is distinguished for 
its baths and saltpans. In the district of Preetz, east- 
ward of Kiel, the natives are sldUed in spinning, weaving, 
and platting of straw. Flensborg, a handsome and flour- 
ishing town, besides manufactories of soap and tobacco, 
has a conmderable number of oilmills and sugar-refineries ; 
beyond the walls there is a brass-foundry and extensive 
tileworks. 

Sweden has made gradual advances during the present 
century in the arts that minister to the necessaries and 
comforts of life, but she is yet far behind if meted by the 
standard of other nations. For several years government 
has made the most laudable exertions to encourage the 
manuiacture of steel, cloth, glass, and china; but the 
produce has never been adequate to supply the consump- 
tion of the country. The workmanship is generally infe- 
rior, and, from the absence of competition, the prices are 
often high. Industry has there to contend with many ob- 
stacles that tend to prevent the full development of native 
nigenuity. The territory is poor, and cannot afford the 
raw material ; while the wants of the rural inhabitants, 
among whom luxury has hardly yet penetrated, are limited 
to their own simple enjoyments, beyond which their wish- 
BS rarely expand. The principal fabrics are nearly the same 
4S those enumerated in the neighbouring kingdom. Stock-^ 
holm enjoys some celebrity in the manufacture of watch- 
es, cutlery, mathematical and philosophical instruments ; 
Palun excels in rope-making ; Elfv&dal, in the prefecture 
of Stora-Kopperberg, is famed for its beautiful vases, and 
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oUier omamental articles in pondiyiy ; NonkoiHing for its 
broadcloths; Chiistiania for its paper-mills ; Wisbyibrits 
marble-works ; and Gottingen for its extensiye operationB 
in sugar-refining. 

Notwithstan£ng the various impediments to indnstiiai 
activity, the number of hands employed in manufactures 
has doubled within the last sixty years.- In 1771 there 
were only 8576 operatives in the kingdom; in 1825 they 
had risen to 9283; in 1830 to 11^887; and in 1831 to 
12,143, exclusive of those occupied in the mines. During 
the same period the manufactories have increased from 
835 to 1884. The most important and productive branch 
of operative employment is the cloth manuiacture, which 
in 1831 consumed 1,420,000 pounds of wool, occupied 2835 
hands, and yielded a return worth 2,794,458 nx-doUars. 
In this species of fabric Stockholm cannot nval Norrko- 
ping, which engrosses four fifths of the trade* Sugar-refi- 
ning is the next, and, perhaps, the most flourishing branch 
of Swedish industry ; in 1831 it employed 294 workmen, 
and used 7,778,000 lbs. of sugar and sirup; while the 
value of its importation had risen from 1,314,000 rix-doL 
lars in 1824, to 1,813,000. 

The preparation of tobapco, which is cultivated in all 
the southern and midland provinces of the kingdom, gives 
emptoyment to seventy-seven manufactories, and yearly 
700 operatives, the produce of whose labours is reckoned 
at 817,000 rtx-dollars. Cotton and linen stufis, notwitin 
standing the distribution of premiums by the government 
to encourge the growth of flax, have not risen to the siune 
commercial importance in Sweden as in the other Euro- 
pean countries; the total number of hands devoted to 
these fabrics is 658, and the value of their products 269,706 
rix-dollars. Silk manufactures have been greatly improved 
by the introduction of French artisans ; there are forty-one 
establishments for spinning and weaving, which occupy 
735 workmen, and yield a produce to the amount of 569,654 
rix-doUars. There are only two manufactories for porce- 
lain, the one at Rerstrand, the other at Gusta&beig, 
whose united produce does not exceed 161,243 rix-ddhum. 
The number of paper-mills is 90, which employ 1338 indi- 
viduals, the value of whose labours is estimated at 517,219 
rix-doUars. leather, and canvass for sails and militart 
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tents, are manufactured after the English fashion; articles 
of hardware in steel are executed at the small town of Es- 
kilstuna, in Nykoping, with an elegance and perfection not 
surpassed in Sheffield or Bimungham. The introduction 
of English machinery, for the spinning of wocd and cotton, 
may probably be attended with benelcial results ; but the 
experiment is too recent to afford materials for judging of 
its ultimate effects. The gross amount of the value of all 
the manuiactures in the kingdom in 1824, according to 
Forsell, was 7,281,182 rix-doUars banco (£606,765 89. 
U.) ; and in 1831 it had risen to 9,699,456 (or je808,288).« 
The Norwegians may be considered an industrious peo- 
ple; but, from the poverty and limited resources of the 
country, their genius is compelled to operate within a nar- 
row sphere, and can rarely avail itself of extensive im^ 
provements. Their principal occupation, undoubtedly, is 
the fisheries, which employ thousands of families, and sup- 
ply immense quantities for annual expcnrtation. Bergen 
has a manufactory for earthenware, and another for sugar- 
refining. At Stordalsholm, near Trondheim, there is a 
pottery, connected with which are tile and lime works. 
Laurvig is remarkable for its foundries, and most of the 
seaports give employment to artisans in their forges and 
dockyards. The inhabitants of the inland provinces, who 
seldom frequent towns, display wonderfVd ingenuity in 
many of the handicraft arts. In general, they are their 
own weavers, tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, brewers, and practise every other art re- 
quired for housekeeping. 

SECTION V. — ^AGRICULTUBB. 

The state of agriculture in the North has undergone 
greater improvement of late years than perhaps any other 
branch of national industry. The Danish farmers have sev- 
eral physical disadvantages to encounter, in the variableness 
of the climate and the sterility of the soil, a great portion 
of which is covered with sands or marshes. In every prov- 
ince, however, cultivation is carried on to some extent, 
and occasionally the fields present a verdure as rich and 

* li^orsell, p> L59, et seq. Daumont, Voyage, tome i., ch. xx. 
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fresh as any in England. Holstein, Sleswig, and Zealand 
are celebrated for their barley and their excellent pastures ; 
the wheat of Laaland, the oats of Bomholm, and the rye 
of Jutland, are everywhere esteemed. Several of these dis- 
tricts produce hemp, flax, and tobacco ; the potato is an 
important vegetable, and much cultivated; the gardens 
abound with the usual fruits and kitchen-stuffs, some of 
which are grown in the fields ; the grape does not ripen ex- 
<%pt in hothouses ; and if peaches and apricots are rarer 
than in France, the natives find an ample compensation in 
the plum, cherry, pear, and apple. Holstein and Jutland 
are celebrated for their handsome horses ; homed cattle 
are smaller in the isles than on the mainland, and of late 
it has been the practice of sheep-farmers to improve the 
breed by crossing them with the best English or Spanish 
stock. On the western coast of Sleswig, the meadows 
produce the renowned Hamburg beef; the swine of Jut- 
land are sent in large droves into Holstein, where they are 
fattened and salted for exportation. The wealthier class 
of agriculturists carry on their operations with great skill 
and activity ; their fields are divided with quick^t hedges 
or intertwisted boughs ; and their houses, especially in the 
duchies, are usually constructed after the Scottish fashion, 
having the bams, stables, and other offices aU beneath the 
same roof, with large foldmg-doors at the gable-end. The 
landed proprietors are not generally possessed of sufficient 
capital to expend much in the improvement of their es 
tates; and it is not uncommon for tenants to hold lif& 
leases, under which payment is made in produce or per- 
sonal services. The value of all the land in Denmark, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, has been rated officially at 104,000,000 
Rigsbank dollars. In the statistical table of Malte-Brun 
(1827), the number of cattle is stated at 500,000 horses, 
1,100.000 beeves, and 1,500,000 sheep. Of the first, 15,000 
were exported; of cows, 4000, and swine, 18,000. In 
1831 the total of these exports within the kingdom and 
its dependancies was estimated at 12,350 horses, 31,474 
oxen, and 5056 calves, exclusive of the produce of the 
dairy, wool, hides, skins, and smoked or salt meat, which 
constitute a lucrative branch of foreign trade. 

In Sweden, agriculture, taking into account the relative 
poverty of the land, has made much greater progress than 
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jQ Denmark, or any other coantry in Europe. The neglect- 
ed state in which this vital branch of national prosperity so 
long remained, may be ascribed partly to the mania of her 
kings for war and conquest, and partly to certain injudi- 
cious regulations of the 'government. The entire soil of 
the kingdom is portioned into divisions called hemmanSf or 
small districts of indefinite extent, containing woods, lakes, 
arable and pasture lands. This territorial arrangement is 
attributed to Sten Sture, although it is probably of Gothic 
origin, and was applied to the domains of the crown, of 
which the peasants were merely cultivators, and could be 
removed at pleasure. Some important alterations were 
introduced by Charles XL, and in 1723 the states decided 
that the farmers might become proprietors by paying a sum 
equal to six years' rental. The leaseholders of these royal 
domains were obliged to contribute, not only to the support 
of the troops, but of the clergy and civil officers. The 
whole number of hemmans is 65,265, and the average ex- 
tent nineteen square miles to each ; 60,000 of them belong 
to private individuals ; 4045 are assigned to the army ; 
359 to the crown ; 374 to the universities and academies ; 
and 27 to hospitals and different public institutions. It 
rarely happens that a single family possesses an entire di- 
vision ; more frequently it is parcelled out among a great 
many, in lots scarcely sufficient to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of children, to exercise one plough, or 
pasture a few cows and sheep. In DalecarUa, this process 
of dismemberment is carried so far, that properties are 
broken down into fractional parts of acres and roods, not 
worth two or three rix-dollars : a state of things hostile to 
all improvement, and the source of much poverty and dis- 
tress to the country.* In consequence, the produce of 

* The conditions to be observed in the subdivisions of farms 
and properties are prescribed by the royal cecree of 1804, re- 
specting, the clearing of the rivers, and by an ordinance of 19th 
December, 1827. According to these, no single holding (besu- 
tenhet) must contain less ground than is sufficient for the main- 
tenance of three able-bodi«i labourers, one horse, a pair of steers, 
three or four cows, and five or six sheep or goats. Experience 
•hows that from twelve to twenty acres are required for this ; 
bat abuse goes on, and these possessions are daily diminished, 
until the occupants are plunged in misery, and the hemmans be* 
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their scanty harvests was long insufficient for the subsiai- 
ence of the inhabitants, who were compelled to purchase 
foreign grain to a considerable extent ; and even, in the 
northern districts, to grind the bark of the fir to eke out 
the stinted supply of their natural food. Every year it be- 
came necessary to import from Dantzic or Holland to the 
extent of £300,000 or £400,000 sterling. The commercial 
scale in this respect has of late com]3etely turned in fa- 
vour of Sweden. >■ Numerous societies have been instituted 
for the encouragement of agricultural enterprise. Govern 
ment has zealously seconded the exertions of private indi- 
viduals ; and the king has set a personal example to his 
subjects, in purchasing experimental farms (particularly 
that of Engetlofta, near Helsingborg), that he might exhibit 
the development of the art upon the most approved princi- 
ples. The nobility, by their fortunate preference of rural 
pursuits, have also contributed powerfully to the difiusion 
of the same habits among the inferior orders. Since 1803, 
upward of 6000 farms have been created out of large tracts 
of crown-lands previously lying waste. The result has 
been of immense value to the agricultural prosperity of 
Sweden. Instead of depending upon foreign supplies of 
grain, she alfords abundant provision for the inhabitants, 
and annually exports a considerable surplus. In 1829, the 
deficient harvest of France was recruited from the produce 
of Scandinavia ; and in 1830, the ports of Malmo, Lands- 
crona, and Wisby alone sent to England 82,500 tons of 
oats, and 3000 of barley. 

The total arable land in the kingdom is reckoned nearly 
at 80 Swedish, or 3480 English square miles. The quan- 
tity in meadow and pasture is more than double that amount 
(7350 square miles) ; but, according to Forsell, the fanners 
do not avail themselves to the fuU extent of their advan- 
tages. They are deficient in the management of green 
crops, and the judicious breeding of cattle ; nor have they 
paid sufiicient attention to the establishment of magazines 



comff 80 small that they will not defray the legal ezpenae of ae'ii* 
ing them. Government has attempteid, bat hitherto in vain, to 
remedy this evil, which, unless it be checked by enforcing tha 
law regulating these subdivisions, threatens to convert the great 
hody of the Swedish agricultunsts into a nation of paupers. 
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or public granaries, which, in a climate where the hairest 
is exposed to so many casualties, seems to be reeommend- 
ed by the clearest prudence. The forests cover a surface 
of 137,420 square miles ; but the state of neglect in which 
they are suffered to lie makes them, inst^td of a vast 
source of wealth, little better than a desert. 

At present, it may be affirmed of the Swedish farmers 
in general, that they lead a quiet and laborious life, alike 
free from the depressions and the elevations of fortune, en- 
joying an equal share of civil rights with the hobles, but pay- 
ing a much heavier proportion of the national burdens. 
The numb^ of proprietors in Sweden is reckoned at 
923,000 individuals, or 322,000 families ; but that of labour- 
ers is considerably greater in proportion, being estimated 
at 2,067,000, or seven ninths of the whole population. This 
preponderance of the industrial classes is caused by the 
poverty of the soil, which requires es:traordinaiy culture, 
and by the shortness of the summer, which brings the crops 
almost to simultaneous maturity, and renders it necessary 
for the husbantoan to double his activity. The relative 
quantity of arable and pasture land is small compared with 
the supierfioial extent of the oountry ; but it varies material- 
ly in different provinces. Scania and the central districts 
are the most productive, and yield returns equal to the 
best soils in France or England. Bari^, rye, oats, and 
farinaceous vegetables are found in all latitudes. Wheat, 
which, fbrty years ago, was only grown in Scania, is now 
cultivated as far north as Umea, ^ere a small portion was 
sown in 1825, which yielded sixfold. The total produce 
of the kingdom in grain, in 18^, was 6,409,000 tons, and 
3,248,000 of potatoes ; the latter crop is much cultivated, 
and has obtained a preference over all other alimentary 
plants. Money-rents are unknown, except in the richer 
districts ; the ordinary mode is in Idnd, or payment by la- 
bour, the peasant agreeing to work a certain number of 
days for the proprietor, in exchange for a piece of ground 
sufficient to maintain his famUy. 

A farmer's capital seldom exceeds £600 or £600 ; with 
£2000 he is reputed c^ulent. The culture of tobacco, hemp^ 
and flax constitutes an important branch of agricultural 
industry ; and in Scania madder and woad have been add- 
ed to the other green crops. Of the entire produce of the 
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kingdom, it is reckoned that a third part is consumed in 
seed, distilleries, breweries, and the feeding of cattle. Great 
pains have been taken in multiplying and improving the 
breed of domestic animals, but they all appear to be of a 
degenerate race. The horses are small, though hardy and 
active ; the total number employed in husbandry is 400>000, 
of which Scania supplies 80,000. In Norrland and Jamt^ 
land they become fewer, and on the borders of Lapland 
they disappear altogether, their services being performed 
by reindeer and dogs. The quantity of black cattle is very 
great, and forms an essential part of the Swedish rural 
economy. The amount of oxen, cows, and calves is com- 
puted at 1,900,000 ; the largest are reared in Scania, but 
the most numerous herds abound in the fine pastures of 
Gothland, Wermeland, and Dalecarlia. In summer they 
are driven to the mountains, and gathered in folds by the 
sound of a horn or lure, as in Switzerland. The sheep are 
computed at 1,562,000, but they have a stunted, miserable 
appearance, notwithstanding the pains taken to meliorate 
the species by crossing them with Saxon, French, or Eng- 
lish breeds. The wool is of a tolerably good qaaUty, and 
is nearly all consumed in the fabrics of the country. To- 
wards the sixty-third degree the race ceases, and is sup- 
planted by goats; but the latter animals are not very 
abundant, their number being reckoned at 173,000, of which 
Dalecarlia and Norrland alone produce 132,000.* 

With regard to the distribution of wealth among the dif- 
ferent classes of the community, some idea may bi obtain 
ed from the calculations of Forsell, who states (in 1820) 
the number of opulent families at 11,512 ; in easy circum- 
stances, 154,324 ; in indigence, 238,910 ; in absolute pov 
erty, 78,489. It is perhaps impossible to draw a strict 
line of separation between these respective distributions ; 
but they seem to prove that above one half of the Swedes 
are poor, and that every fifth person is unable to support 
himself Of this latter class, 9240 were inmates of poor- 
houses : institutions which, in the opinion of the aUe statist 
already so often quoted, tend to create the very evils which 
they propose to alleviate. Besides dissipation, misfortune 
in business, and other casualties, there is one cause, rath- 

* Daumont, Voyage in SuMe, tome i., eh. zvii 
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er peculiar, assigned for the great extent of paaperism in 
Sweden, the devastations committed by beasts of prey, 
la 1827, the nmnber of domestic animals, such as reindeer, 
horses, cows, sheep, and goats, thus destroyed, was 36,613, 
valued at 131,091 rix-dolkirs. 

The mountainous structure of Norway, its variable cli- 
mate and steril soil, are unpropitious to the purposes of ag- 
riculture. In former times this department of national in- 
dustry was almost entirely neglected ; " the rustic bigotry 
of the peasants,*' says Pontoppidan, ** inclining them more to 
fell timber or serve in the fisheries, than to cl'iai and im- 
prove their lands ; so that the farmer who, by yearly til- 
lage, could support his family till Christmas, was account- 
ed a notable man, and in good circumstances.'' Since 
that period, the sjrstem of husbandry has undexigone many 
important changes, although it has still to contend with 
numerous impediments. The degree of ft^rtility varies in 
different parts of the country ; the valleys near Ghristiania 
are well cultivated, and present as rich harvest prospects 
as any that are to be seen in the finest counties of Eng- 
land. Apples and cherries arrive at perfect maturity ; and 
in some gardens, peaches, apricots, and melons are cultir 
vated with success. Near Trondheim these deticate fruits 
do not ripen ; but they are found to thrive in higher lati- 
tudes, under the shelter of hills and the bland influence of 
the sea. Even in the dreary region of Sei^jen, near the 
seventieth degree, the inhabitants speak of theirs being *'a 
blessed corn-country :" a comptiment that must be under- 
stood relatively, and in contrast with the naked rocks of 
the surrounding landscape. At Levanger the farmers 
evince greater skill aind activity in their agricultural opera 
tioBs than in the southern provinces: a circumstance 
which some have attributed to their intercourse vrith the 
Swedes from Jamtland, who frequent their markets. Po- 
tatoes have not been long generally known in Norway. 
About sixty years ago they were imported to Bergen by 
the Dutch as a rare foreign production, and used only at 
weddings or particular festivals. Peter Herzberg had 
made some earlier attempts to cultivate that plant, tot did 
not succeed. His experiments were pubiished in a small 
ueatise in 1773, and by this means thf culture was propa- 
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gated over all the southern proTinces, though it was not 
till 1790 that it penetrated to the horders of Lapland.* 

The crops present the same yaiiety as in the sister king- 
dom. There is httle wheat raised; barley and rye are 
more abundant, but oats is the grain that succeeds best. 
In the valleys, numerous herds and flocks are reared, 
wliich constitute the patriardial wealth of the natives. 
The horses are small, but vigorous, swift, and sure-footed ; 
the homed cattle browse in peace on the mountains or in 
the islands that bound the western coast. The breed is 
fine-boned, thin-skinned, the colour generally white, or 
siHnetimes mixed with red. Sheep and goats are plenti- 
ful ; the former are shaped like deer, witii long legs and 
small muzzles, bat the mutton is of excellent £ivour. 
From the earlkst times the land has been parcelled out 
into small estates of forty or sixty acres, affording a com- 
petent subsistence, with a moderate share of the elegan- 
ces of civilized life, but in no degree siqiplying the means 
of luxiory or the accumulation of wealth. The number of 
proprietors, in proportion to the rest of the population, is 
greater, peiliaps, than in any other country in Eunn^ 
In 1819 there were reckoned about 41,666 estates, and 
910,000 inhabitants, which is at the rate of one in every 
twenty4wo possessing actual ownershqi m the soiL The 
income, even of the most substantial of these landholders, 
is but inconsiderable compared with that at the same 
classes in Great Britain, and cannot be estimated beyoiMl 
800 or 900 dollars (XlOO to £180) a year. The produce Ib 
chiefly consumed in the Hsunily, except what is required 
for paying taxes, or bartered for such artides of domestic 
use as cannot be raised at home. 

These petty manors are scattered on the side of lakes 
and fiords, penetrating up every glen or valley as far as 
com win grow, and stretching over a vast extent of conn- 
try, from the shore to the Imse of the mountains. The 
class who wscixpy them are the agricultural peasantry, or 
bonder, each the owner of his own farm. They are, in 
general, a fine, athletic race of men, the flower of what 
may be called the Nmwegian yeomanry. Equally remote 
firom poverty and aflluence, and addicted neither to extrav* 

* Von Bach's Travels. I. tine's Residence. 
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Bgance nor enterprise, they are content to enjoy the aim* 
fte comforts of their paternal domains, which in several 
instances have descended in lineal succession since the 
conquest of Haiald Haarfager. The field-bonder are dis* 
tinct fiom the agriculturists ; ^ey are the ScandinaTian 
badcwoodsmen, and subsist by rearing cattle in the mount- 
ains, seUing game, or feMng timber, where they have the 
advantage of streams capable of floating the trees to a 
sawm^. 

The tenure of property in Norway differs in principle 
from that estaUished in countries where the feudal system 
prevailed. The peasantry, having been always free, and 
never attached to the soil, were, by the ancient udsd laws, 
possessors of the land in their own right ; being subject 
only to the general jurisdiction of the Legislature. During 
the 400 years that the kingdom was under the nominally 
abscdute government of ]>enmark, Hds system remained 
undistuihed; nor is it surprising that the people should 
haveclungto it so tenaciously. Udal or odel land holds 
of no superior, not even the king ; and, consequently, it is 
subject to none of the burdens, fines, astrictions, or other 
casualties and exactions that have affected more or less 
all property held by feudal tenure, either from the sover- 
eign or his vassal. In such a state of society, where nei- 
ther personal suit nor military service constituted the 
right of possession, th^re obviously existed no legal ne- 
cessity for the law of primogeniture, or for giving a prefer- 
erence as successor to the eldest male heir. j3l the kin- 
dred of the udaller, in the order of consanguinity, have a 
certain claim or interest in the estate, called the odelsbaam 
ret, or birthright, which entitles them to redeem it if sold 
or alienated, on repaying the purchase-money. 

But the effect of this system is not, as has been erro- 
neously alleged, to give equal inheritance to all the chil- 
dren. A distinction was observed between sons and daugii- 
ters, the portion of the former being twofold that of the 
latter. In regard to real and personal propnerty, the law, 
where there was no testamentary disposition, made ap 
equal distribution of their respective shares among the male 
heirs ; but this equality did not extend to the subdivision 
of the patrimonial estate, which has always been secured 
entire to the eldest son as sole possessor ; liable, of course, 
IT.— B B 
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to pecuniaiy burdens for brothers and sisters, regulated by 
the parent's will, or by law, in the proportions already men- 
tioned. The udal system, although it imposes limitations 
OD the subdivision of land, and goes much farther in that 
respect than the laws in this country, where property may 
be frittered down to acres and roods, is neverthetess an ob- 
stacle in the way of conducting agricultural operations on 
the same enlarged and improved scale as is done by the 
higher class of farmers in England and Scotland. In Gold- 
bransdal, the Miosen district, and some other valleys where 
the peasantry have the advantage of a good soil and the 
means of irrigation, their mode of cultivation is respecta- 
ble, and their condition happy ; but in general, neither the 
practice nor the implements of Norwegian husbandry are 
superior to what they were in Britain a century ago. 

The statistics of Norwegian rural economy haTe of late 
excited the attention of the government. According to 
Mr. Hagelstroem, not more than the 116th part of the en- 
tire surface of the kingdom is under cultivation ; the an- 
nual produce of which is stated at 2,650,000 tons, a quan- 
tity inadequate to the sustenance of the inhabitants. 
Among other meliorations that have been recenUy intro- 
duced into that country is the formation of agricultural so- 
cieties, and the experiments that have been made in some 
places of the Scottish method of husbandry ; but the great 
bar to improvement is the indolence of the peasants, and 
their unconquerable aversion to any innovation upon old 
established customs. The extensive distillation of corn- 
brandy is highly injurious to the prosperity of the farmer, 
as it causes a wasteful expenditure of grain, that might 
have been sent to the market ; and creates no return, ex- 
cept in a way that is pernicious to the health and morals 
of the people. Before the union with Sweden, Norway 
frequently imported grain to the amount of 1,000,000 tons 
annually ; she now imports about 750,000 tons ; but of 
these, 500,000 are consumed in the distilleries. 

SECTION VI. CURRENCy, FINANCE, AND METROLOGY. 

The present monetary system of Denmark was estab- 
lished in the year 1813, in order to remedy the abuses of a 
depreciated paper currency which then existed. Accord- 
ing to this svstem. the Cologne mark of fine silver |{ 
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Troy grains) is coined into 181 pieces, caDed ligsbank dol 
lars, each equal to the one half of the old species dollar. 
The rigsbank dollar is divided into six marks, or 96 skfl- 
lings : and in this the money-accotints are now generally 
tept throughout the kingdom, though in some of the larger 
mercantile houses they are kept in Hamburg marcs banco. 
The par of exchange with London is 9 RD. 10 skill, per 
£1 sterhng ; thus making the full value of the rigsbank 
dollar about 2s. 2i<i. Nearly all the exchange business, 
however, is transacted through the medium of Hamburg, 
the par being 200 KD. for 300 marcs Hamburg banco, in- 
dependent of the premium or agio payable by Denmark. 
Reckoning the agio at 3 per cent., the par of exchange be- 
tween London and Denmark, through Hamburg, is 9 RD. 
27 skill, per £1 sterling, making the rigsbank dollar, ac- 
cording to this valuation, worth 2#. lid. 

The National Bank at Copenhagen, formerly called the 
Royal Bank, or Rigsbank, issues notes for 1, 5, 10, 50, and 
100 rigsbank dollars, which are used in the general busi- 
ness of the country. These notes are at a discount, but 
they pass current according to their rate of exchange for 
species, called rigsbank siher value, which is adjusted by 
certain authorities quarterly. The National Bank also ad- 
vances money on bills and other securities, and gold and 
sUver bullion. Besides this bank, there is an exchange 
and loan bank at Copenhagen ; and at Alt<Mia thef e is an 
exchange, loan, and discount bank. 

The national debt of Deimiark amounts to about thirteen 
millions sterling.* The public revenue, according to a re- 
cent statement, is about a million and a half, composed of 
a land and house tax, £411,221 ; customs and excise, 
£390,222; Sound dues, £200,336 ; crown lands, £166,655 ; 
lottery, stamps, and other receipts, £382,111. The ex- 
penditure is of nearly the same amount, including £630,556 
as interest upon the national debt. 

* In 1822, a loan of 3,000,000?., bearing interest at 5 percent,, 
was raised in London for Denmark, which was taken at 77i 
per cent. In 1825, a new loan, bearing interest at 3 per cent., 
waa raised in order to discharge the unredeemed balance of 
the loan of 1822, and for other purposes. This loan was for 
5,500,0002., of which 3,500,000/. was contracted for in London at 
75 per cent., the remainder being retained by the Danish govem- 
mect, to be sold as occasion required. 
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The chief commercial weights are the shippond of 90 
lispondsy or 320 lbs. ; 100 lbs. Danis)^ being equal to 110| 
lbs. avoirdupois. The last of com, contains 12 tons or bar- 
rels, equal to 45.91 imperial bushels. The principal wine 
measures are the viertal = 1.70 imp. gallons ; and the ahm 
of 4 ankers or 33. 14 imp. gallons. The Danish ell is equal 
to 2 Rhineland feet, or 24.71 imp. inches. A Banish mile 
measures 8244 imp. yards, or 4.684 British statute miles. 

In Norway, the species dollar is the principal silver coin, 
and divided into 120 skillings. It is equal to 2 rigsbank 
dollarsy or 3 Hamburg marcs banco, or sUxiut 4*. 414. ster- 
ling. There are also half-species or 60 akiUing pieces, 24 
skUling pieces, 8 skilling pieces, and small change called 
skilling mint ; but there is no gold currency nor private 
bankii^ houses. For sums below a mark or ort, there is a 
copper and silver coinage of one and two skilling pieces. 
The puUic bank, estabUahed in 1816, has its principal office 
at Trondheim, with branches at Christiaiiia» Bergen, and 
Christiansand. Its capital consists of two millions of spe- 
cies dollars in transferable shares, which w^re lately at a 
premium of 30 per cent. It issues notes for 100, 50, 10, 
and so low as 1 species dollar; and was said lately to have 
about 6,200,000 species dollars in cireulatioD. The smallr 
er notes are printed on white paper, those of 6 dollars on 
blue, of 10 on yellow, and of 50 on green. It discounts 
bills, advances money on mortgage or landed securities at 
4 per cent., and transacts the ordinary business of individ- 
uals, but does not allow interest on deposites. Accounts 
are kept throughout Norway,. and exchanges effected, in 
bank or paper species dollars, divided into tl^ same number 
of skillings as the metallic species dollar* The eoune of 
exchange with London was recently quoted at 5 sp. d. 15 
skill, per £1 sterling, thus making the papor dollar worth 
about 3«. lid. To adjust the difference that had arisen k» 
practice between the value of paper and silver money, 
which in 1822 was no less than 187} to 100 dollars on the 
Exchange at Hamburg, the Storthing, in February, 1836, 
passed a law, fixing 115 and 110 paper dollars as the max- 
unum and minimum rates at which the bai^ could pay 100 
dollars in silver. The Norwegian wei^ts and measures 
are the same as those of Denmark. 

The financial concerns of Norway are in a very pros- 
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peroos condition. The national debt, which weighs heay- 
ily on moet other European countries, is there proceednig 
rapidly towards annihilation. That derived from the rigs 
hank, which was 2,20Q,000 rigsbankdalert is totally extin- 
guished ; a great part of the foreign debt has also been 
liquidated, not only without fiesh loans, but accompanied 
by successive reductions in the public burdens. The 
rourse of exchange has been graitoaUy improved since 
1822, and last year (1836) it was nearly at par. The bank 
nsm now about 6,200,000 species dollars in circulation. In 
k8S6, the actitve funds amounted to 6,900,000 species ; in 

8dS>^ ta 8,737^000, with upward of 3,000,000 in bullion. 
In the account which his Swedish majesty caused to be 
laid before the •extraordinary Storthing of 1836, the foUow^ 
ii^ statement is given respecting the national income and 
ejEpenditufe : ^ The revenues of Norway have increased 
with its population and indus^. From 1816 to 1825, the 
average sum which the customs paid into the treasury was 
241,039 species (metallicX and 825,020 species (paper). In 
the ten following years, notwithstanding a reduction in the 
rate of duties, the average receipts have been 802,800 spe- 
cies (metallieii and 518,000 (pf^r>. During the last year 
the receiptS'Were 1,071,770 species (metaUio), and 537,652 
(paper). /Hie expense for. the puhlie debty the arany and 
navy, the administration, pabticr instruction^ &o., has not 
Lxceeded, (hif ing the last ten years, 2,d00{000 eq[)eoies(p8per) 
per annum; from whieh.it is plain that the revenue deri- 
ved irom Uie customs siMfiees for two thirds of the public 
expenses. I>irect taxes are consequently veiy light. The 
direct tax on .towns and on iieldsy whiofa in 1818 was 
900,000 species, , has > been snocesaively diminished to 
185,000 species per year. The taves gemsB^ aye equally 
levied, and the flourishing state of the rev^ue has enabled 
bis majes^ to propose considerable diminuticm in the mn- 
nicipal and other local contributions^'* 

In Sweden^the monetai7 system differs from that in the 
sister kingdom. . There «re no coins inoculation except 
o(^Kier, t£e emrency being almost entirely composed of 
bank paper, the Value of which fluctuates with.the state of 
the exi^nge. It. is of two sorts, Batico and RUtsgmld^ 
the* fonner issued by the National Bank, and. the latter, 
which ift now but little used, by the Rigsgald or Govern- 
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ment Bank. Banco is reckoned 60 per cent, more yalua- 
ble than Riksgald. Accounts are kept in rix-doUars banco, 
diyided into 48 skillings each, of 12 randstycken or ore. 
The rix-dollar banco is commctily reckoned worth Is. 9d. 
sterling ; but the exchange with London was lately quoted 
at 14 rix-doUars for £1, at which rate it would be equal to 
only Is. 5id. 

The financial condition of Sweden has for seyeral years 
been graduaUy improving, and she now enjoys the singu- 
lar good fortune of having entirely extinguished a national 
debt which, towards the close of the war, had brought her 
to the verge of ruin. This immense reduction is the more 
extraordinary, considering the liberal encouragement which 
the reigning monarch has extendi to every branch of pub- 
lic industry. The budget in 1829 amounted to 8,949,194 
rix-doUats banco (£746,776 sterling), of which 2,062,630 
were appropriated to the civil administration ; 3,249,624 to 
the army and defences by land ; 1,201,627 to the fleet ; 
134,348 to agriculture and commerce ; 642,866 to religion 
and education ; 63,006 to pensions ; and 27,086 to the line 
arts. The budget for 1830 was increased to 11,249,989 
rix-doUars banco. The gross revenue at the same date 
was estimated at 19,466,970 rix-doUars ; of which the land- 
tax (grudskat) produced 12,622,621 ; property in towns, 
1,862,149 ; customs (1832), 2,801,840 ; postoffice, 350,560 ; 
the remainder being made up from the stamps, brandy, and 
other imposts. There is a large amount of taxation to be 
levied from a country, the monetary and manufacturing 
operations of which are on so limited a scale. The entire 
produce of the kingdom, according to ForseU, may be cal- 
culated at about 100,000,000 rix-doUars banco, of which 
45,000,000 are contributed by the land ; so that in Sweden 
the taxes amount to nearly one fifth of the total value, or 
no less than one nineteenth of the capital of the country ; 
which is, relatively, a much heavier burden than either 
England or France supports. The number of inhabitants 
rated for assessments in 1826 was 887,268. 

The principal commercial weight is the.victualie pomid, 
20 of which make 1 lispund, and 20 lispunds equal 1 akip- 
pund ; 100 lbs. vict. wt. are reckoned equal to 981 Iba. av(Nr« 
dupois. The Swedish metal weight is 4-6th8 of the vio- 
tualie weight. Liquids are measured by the kanna, 100 
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kannor being redconed equal to 57.68 imp. galls. The tun- 
na of 36 kappar, used for com, contains 4.63 imperial 
bushels. The Swedish ell of 2 feet is equal to 23.37 imp. 
inches ; and the Swedish mile is equal to 11,700 imp. 
yurds, or 6.6i British statute miles. 

SECTION TU.^-COMMKBCB. 

The maritime advantages of Denmark and the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms have long been rendered available for 
commercial enterprise. Their trade has at various peri- 
ods been affected by external events, but even in its high- 
est prosperity it can hardly entitle them to hold a promi- 
nent rank among the mercantile states of Europe. The 
Dane exchanges the inroduoe of his soil, his rivers, lakes, 
and seas, for articles which his own climate denies him, 
but which the progress of civilization has rendered neces- 
sary to his subsistence. He exports grain, cheese, wool, 
tallow, hides, feathers, fish, salted provisions, and fabrics 
of his own manufacture, such as hosiery, lace, and cotton 
stuffs; and for these he tdies in return sugar, coffee, 
rice, logwood, tobacco, salt, rum, wine, fruits, and vari- 
ous other luxuries of colonisd or European growth. In 
1831, the total exports of domestic produce were valued at 
jC1,295,011 sterling, among which are included 64,962 quar- 
ters of wheat or flour, 87,921 of rye, 282,408 of barley and 
groats, 9228 of malt, 169,816 of oate or meal, 71,608 of 
rapeseed, 47,668 barrels of butter, 8690 cwts. of cheese, 
116,765 gallons of brandy, 17,934 cwts. of pork, 9500 bar- 
rels of herrings, and 857,436 lbs. of wool. Of grain and 
flour imported during that year (including tlie Duchies of 
Sleswig and Holstem), the quantity was 163,146 quarters. 
The number of merchant vessels belonging to the kingdom 
in 1830 was 3691, and their tonnage 124,984, which is less, 
by a fifth part, than the amount in 1800, a decrease that 
must be attributed to the loss of Norway, and the restric- 
tions impost on the Baltic trade during the war. The to- 
tal ships from foreign ports ttmt entered the harbour of Co- 
penhagen in 1831 amounted to 1505, of which 81 were from 
the Danish colonies, 309 from Sweden, 208 from Norway, 
160 from Great Britain, 137 from Russia, and 305 from Prus- 
sia. The returns of vessels from different countries which 
passed the Souri;i. and cleared at Elsineur, during the year 
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1833; abow a graes amoont of 10,965. and 1,083,293 €H 
tODiiage. QftSese, 896 were Danish, 1069 Swedish, 1161 
Nofwefpan, 3192 BrftiBh, 2089 Prussian, 630 Russian, 379 
Dutch, 654 MecUenboig, 124 French, and 166 American. 
The rest bdonged to otiier nations, df which 3 oidy were 
Belgians, and 4 Poitognese.* 

"nie princqtal commerce of Denmark consists in the ex* 
portation of its raw piodnce ; bnt there is a considerable 
transit trade carried on in bnlkj articles with the sonthem 
states of Emope. Much hnsmess is also transacted by 
commission, the qoantity of whidi is every day increasing. 
Tlie Danish mendunts were in a nourishing condition du- 
ring the earty period of the French Tevolotlonfflry wars . 
but firooi 1807 to the general peace, their losses wem im 
mense. For the last ten or twelve years, however, their 
commercial enterprise has assomed new vigour, and wonid 
doubtless have made greater progress, had it not been fet^ 
tered by- custom-house duties and indirect taxes. Next tc 
Copenhagen, the most important trading city is Altona, 
which exports various manufiu^res, besides being extent 
sively engaged in the herring and whale fisheries. Kiel 
has a {«ecure haibour, which is entered annuaUy by more 
than GUU vessels ; Flensborg is the most prosperous town 
in Jnthmd, and gives emplojnnent for 800 ships, of which 
250 belong to tiie place. Aalborg and Aarhnus deal in 
fish, grain, and cattle, the finest of which come from the 
environs of Banders. Elstneur is the celebrated roadstead, 
where the ships of all nations, even those of the Danes 
themselves, that pass the Sound, cast anchor to take in 
supplies, and pay toll, which amounts to one per cent, on 
the value of merchandise 'belonging to privileged states, 
and one and a quarter in regard to others. T%is tribute, 
which has been exacted since the reign of Christian IV., 
is levied for the ostensible purpose of maintaining light- 
houses on the coast. Considerable surprise has often been 
expressed at the tacit submission of the naval powers of 
Europe to the payment of these arbitrary dues ; but they 
seem to consider the amount of impost, and its annoyance* 
to trade, at least compensated by the advantages to navi- 
gation.! 

♦ Official Tables of the Revenue, Population, Comroerco. 
&c., of the Uni'ed Kinf^dom and its Depeniiancies, from 1820 to 
183.'? + C<»x<^'s Travels, voi. iv . I>. viii . c. i. 
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The nataral position of Sweden, the situation of her 
principal seaport towns, the facility of her internal com- 
munications, and the yariety of her native productions, all 
point her out as an essentiaUy maritime and commercial 
power. To a vast extent of coast she adds the advan- 
tages of exclusively possessing the key of the Baltic in her 
own territories, and affording, in her rivers, lakes, and 
canals, innumerable channels of inland navigation^ which 
in winter are converted into frozen railroads, on which 
the heaviest substances can be transported in sledges. Be- 
sides these physical accommodations, the Swedes have in- 
ducements to embark in trade, arising from their soil and 
climate, which compel them to draw from other countries 
various commodities that cannot be procured by their own 
industry. In return for these, they export their iron, cop- 
per, timber, pitch, potash, flax, hemp, oil, fish, anchors, 
cordage, and other articles of marine, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to ensure a profitable balance in their favour. But 
their gain is increased when such traffic is carried on prin- 
cipally, or to a great extent, in native vessels ; a wider 
sphere of activity is thereby opened ; the owner of the 
forest and the forge, the shiid>uilder and the manufacturer, 
with their fixed capital and numerous operatives, are set 
to work, and a new portion of the community is called into 
active employment. The extension of commerce may be 
inferred from the gradual augmentation of the Swedish 
shipping. In the fourteenth century the kingdom possess- 
ed only 200 vessels ; in 1800 it had 1224 ; and in 1881 the 
number was 2450, exclusive of large and small boats em- 
ployed in coasting. At the latt^ date, about 1500 of these 
merchantmen were employed in the Baltic or Danish trade ; 
345 frequented the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas ; 215 
were distributed among the ports of the German and Atlan- 
tic Oceans, from the mouth of the Elbe to Gibraltar ; 124 
were despatched to England, 45 to Brazil, and 19 to the 
United States. Fleets occasionally depart from Stockholm 
for India and China, where they exchange their cargoes 
on advantageous terms for silks and teas. 

The returns of 1831 give the entries of native ships at 

2427, and of foreign at 1576. Of the former, the departures 

were 2379, and of the latter 1576 ; the tonnage of which, in 

their respective orders, was 69,099, 68,258, 74,117, 68i26G. 

II.— C c 
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Compared with British or French commerce, that of Swe- 
den will appear inconsiderable. The total value of exports 
in 1831 was reckoned at 13,564,618 rix-dollars banco ; and 
of imports at 12,302,682. The former consisted chiefly of 
raw material or manufactured produce, of which iron was 
the most important ; the latter were principally articles of 
merchandise, such as coffee, sugar, wines, tobacco, cotton, 
fhiits, and other domestic commodities. The countries 
that take the most active part in the export trade are Brit- 
ain and America, whose purchases in 1831 were estimated 
at 3,236,700, and 3,199,2&5 rix-dollars banco respectively, 
being nearly half the entire amount, and leaving a balance 
of 3,786,277 in favour of Sweden. 

Next in the extent of their demands are Denmark, Ham- 
burg, and Lnbec ; the former exporting to the value of 
1,556,814, and the two latter of 875,235 rix-dollars. The 
intercourse with the Danish ports has increased of late 
years ; in 1831 it employed 877 vessels, with cargoes com- 
puted at 26,000 lasts, more than one half of which dis- 
charged at Copenhagen, and the rest at Kiel, Flensborg, 
and Aalborg. The communication between Scania and 
Elsinenr is conducted in open boats, which are estimated 
at 160. With Russia, Finland, Prussia, Hanover, and 
Mecklenburg, an active trade is carried on, through the 
ports of Riga, Petersburg, Konigsberg, Stralsund, Dantzic, 
Rostock, and Wismar. The whole external trade of the 
kingdom is conducted in the cities of Stockhohn, Gotten- 
borg, Norrkoping, Geflle, Carlshamn, Westervik, and a few 
other smaller towns. The capital, from its local advan- 
tages and its numerous inland water conveyances, natural- 
ly holds the first rank as a mercantile depdt, and absorbs 
two thirds of the foreign commerce. The entrance into 
the Melar Lake is intricate and difficult ; but these incon- 
veniences are more than compensated by the excellence 
of the harbour, which admits of all shipping operations 
being carried on with extreme facility in the heart of the 
city. The next principal entrepot is Gottenborg, long the 
rival of the metropolis. During the war it became, from 
its geographical position, the chief point of contact with 
England and the Continent ; and to the vast commercial 
activity which it displayed between 1809 and 1814, it owed 
the rapid increase of its prosperity. But tlie down fall of 
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Napoleon and the reopening of the Baltic brought these 
fortunate speculations to a sudden close ; credit vanished, 
failures multiplied, and tliousands of families were plunged 
in embarrassment or ruin. It is probable, however, that 
its commercial importance and flourishing condition may 
again be restored ; several of its respectable merchants 
have survived the wreck of 1814 ; and at present it enjoys 
a full half of the colonial imports, and a fourth part of the 
trade in all other produce. The number of vessels that 
entered the port in 1831 was 569, with a tonnage of 63,105, 
of which 41 were British, 68 American, 152 Swedish, 233 
Norwegian, and 31 Danish. In the same year there clear- 
ed outward 626 ships, with 107,701 of tonnage ; the value 
of articles imported, consisting of sugar, coffee, rice, tobac- 
co, cotton, dye-woods, salt, train-oil, and a few others, was 
£180,820 sterling. The amount of iron exported was 
21,639 tons, valued at £227,210, of which a fiiih part was 
disposed of in the English market, and two thirds in the 
United States. The trade of Norrkoping, Geffle, Sunds- 
vall, Carlshamn, and some other towns, is chiefly in tim- 
ber, copper, iron, fish, and grain. Wisby, Calmar, Skara, 
and Upsala were celebrated in the Middle Ages as entre- 
pots of Asiatic luxury ; the silks, spices, and (perfumes of 
the East found their way from the Caspian to the Baltic 
through the lakes and rivers of Muscovy ; but this com- 
mercial link was dissolved when Timur liud the city of As- 
tracan in ruins. 

The mineral products of Norway are not considerable, 
but they merit notice. Her iron and co[^r have for 
twenty years found a market abroad ; and there is a strong 
hope that, by the adoption of improvement in smelting, this 
branch of industry may bo rapidly extended. The silver- 
mines of Kongsberg, which the Storthings of 1827 and 
1830 would have sold for 75,000 specie* dalerst but for the 
opposition of the king, have given to the treasury within 
the last seven years, after paying all the expenses, 700,000 
species. 

In the English market, Swedish n:on has been greatly 
superseded by the native manufacture, which, for all pur- 
poses except fine cutlery, is not only cheaper, but reckon- 
ed better than the foreign article. The Norwegian iron is 
of various qualities, but in general it is thought superior tn 
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dw Bntiah. The produce and Taiue of this conmiodity 
are cuiidc faMy aflfected bj the stale of the timber trade; 
wben the latter is daD, charooal for the iiimaoes can be 
more readify and abmdantly obuined, which diminishes 
the cost in tiie pio do ction of the fonner aitide ; and, on 
the oootraiy, when the demand for timber is brisk, the ex- 
pense in the mannfoctore of iion is increased. In the years 
1999, *30, 'SI, the total exports of iron finom Norway 
amoimted in tons to 3164, 3000, and 3516; of this latter 
quantity, only 377 tons w&e imported into Britain. In 
Swedoi there are firom 330 to 340 smelting Ibmaees, which 
prodnoe annnally from 00,000 to 95,000 tons of pig iron ; 
in oonTerting thn into bar iron, about 83 per cent, is al* 
lowed for wastage, so that the annual product of the latter 
will be from 63,000 to 65^000 tons. The tcTtal exports of 
this commodity, at an ayerage of ten years ending in 1831, 
were 49,568 tons annnally ; of whidi 10,000 were sent to 
Great Britain, 30,000 to the United States, 15,000 to Ger* 
many, Holland, France, and Portugal, and the remainder 
to Brazil, including a smaUquantity to the Mediterranean.* 
British iron and articles of hardware at present find their 
way to the Baltic in considerable quantities. In the year 
1835 there were exported to Sweden about 100 tons, to 
Norway 150, and to Denmark 3310. The extraordinary 
activity that has of late taken place in the manufacture oif 
this commodity in England, is to be ascribed to the in- 
creased demand for it in boflding, machinery, railroads, 
and other projects. 

The mercantile prosperity of Norway has been augment- 
ed by its association with the sister kuigdom. Its foreign 
relations are extensive ; but the principal countries with 
which it holds coimnercial intercourse are Denmark, Han- 
xyver, Britain, H(^and, and France. In 1831, the amount 
of vessels that entered its ports was 5649, and their ton- 
nage 446,339; of these, 3119 belonged to Denmark, 1060 
to England, 937 to Holland, Bremen, and Hanover, 414 to 
Sweden, 385 to France, 175 to Hamburg and Altona, 151 
to Russia, and 137 to Spain and Portugal The total num- 

* Official Tables, p. tyy-SSG. For an account of the mines m 
Sweden and NorwAV, and the amount of thoir prodace, aee ths 
«%«pter c* ^^toral Htstory, section i., p. 357-362. 
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ber that cleared outward to the same places was 6475» and 
a tonnage of 443,470 ; of these, 413 sailed from Christiania. 
The exports consist chiefly of timber, bark, tar, fish, and 
other articles similar to those abready enumerated. The 
customs duties amounted in 1831 to £161,840 6s. Sd. in- 
ward, and £47,381 6s. 6<2. outward; making togethei 
£209,221 Idf . 6^., to which ought to be added £27,436 19« 
6d.j reoeiyed on account of tonnage, dues, Ughts, 6lc. 

The principal imports in 1831 were coffee, 1,995,603 
lbs. ; tobacco, 1,191,512 lbs. ; woollens, 213,290 lbs. ; cot- 
ton goods, 101,823 lbs. ; sailcloth, 160,316 lbs. ; barley, 
160,982 qrs.; rye, 148,607 qrs. ; salt, 143,493 lbs. ; French 
brandy, 80,107 galls. ; wine, 48,313 galls. ; sugar, 23,734 
cwts. ; tea, 48,671 lbs. ; oats, 15,597 qrs. ; malt, 17,657 
qrs. ; wheat flour, 6748 cwts. ; hemp, 18,879 cwts. ; flax, 
4533 cwts. In 1824, the shipping employed between 
Great Britain and Norway was only 130,000 tons, showing 
an increase in seven years of nearly a tenth part of the 
whole commerce of the kingdom. 

The shipping of Norway has not augmented in the same 
proportion as its trade, but it has increased, and is now in- 
creasing. In spite of the impediments laid in the way of 
Norwegian vessels, they are employed with much advan- 
tage in the carrying trade for other nations. The tonnage 
twelve years ago was 53,000 last, and the number of ves- 
sels 1700 ; the tonnage may now be estimated at 72,000 Uuty 
and the vessels at 2200. The number of seamen is 1 2,000 ; 
ten years ago the number was 8000. Between 1830 and 
1834, nearly 3600 Norwegian vessels visited foreign ports. 

From the superior qualities of Baltic timber, and the 
oonsequent demand for it by those countries that cannot 
raise an adequate supply of home growth, this branch of 
trade holds a prominent importance jn Northern commerce. 
The woods of Sweden and Norway contain rich stores for 
trafllo, and have long furnished the chief article of export 
to Great Britain. In the provinces of DalecarUa, Jamt- 
land, Angermania, and West Bothnia, there are ext^isive 
Ibrests sufllcient to meet even an increased consumption 
in the foreign markets. It costs a considerable expense 
to float the timber down the streams ; and these, almost 
Hooughout the whole of Sweden, require to be cleansed 
before this mode of conveyance is practicable. From nun^ 
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tWes of economy, the wjods on the banks of the riyers are 
first cleared away ; they have been felled along the%iar- 
gin of the Clara to the distance of 100 mUes, and around 
the Lake Wener they have nearly altogether disappeared. 

The exorbitant duty imposed by Great Britain upon 
this commodity has proved injurious to the Baltic trade, 
and led to a very general concurrence of opinion in both 
countries as to the propriety of its reduction. The origin 
of this oppressive tariff is to be found in the events that 
took place in 1808, when the Baltic was shut to English 
commerce, and a deficiency in the accustomed supply of 
timber began to be apprehended. To encourage its impor- 
tation from Canada became the object of the British gov- 
ernment, and supplied the motive for increasing the duty 
on that imported from the north of Europe. In 1787 the 
rate was 69. 8d. the load of 50 cubic feet in native ships, 
and 2<2. more in foreign ; in 1801 it was raised to 14«. 8^. ; 
in 1809, to £1 Is. 4d. ; and in 1810, which was the com- 
mencement of the protective system, it was doubled. 
Three years afterward, five per cent, was added ; and by 
the Consolidation Act of 1819, it amounted to £3 fu. The 
duty on deals rose in the same proportion ; in 1787 it was 
£2 13«. the great hundred (of 120 pieces under twenty feet 
in length) ; and in 1819 it had increased to £20 I5s. Sd. 
In 1821 the scale of dimensions was changed ; the rate 
was then made £19 upon the 120 deals not above sixteen 
feet long ; and £22 upon those frotn sixteen to twenty-one 
feet in length. At the same period, the duty on colonial 
deals of 16 feet long was only £2, and £2 lOs. for those 
of 21 feet. The consequences of this inequality soon pro- 
duced their natural result. In 1809, the amount of Brit- 
ish shipping entered inward from the north was 428,000 
tons; while in 1814, the year after the twenty-five per 
cent, of additional duty had been imposed on Baltic tim- 
ber, and when the ports of that sea were open, only 242,000 
tone were entered. 

This falling off in the exportation of Norwegian timber 
to England has thrown a larger proportion of the trade 
into the hands of France. In 1805 the quantity of lasts 
shipped from Christiania, Drammen, Laurvig, Frederic- 
stadt, and the other southern ports, was 147,761 to Britain, 
and only 5511 to France; in 1819 the former imported 
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69,448, and the latter 26,448 ; in 1829 the proportion was 
47,0^9 to 49,013 ; thus showing that the balance had com- 
pletely turned to the advantage of French commerce, which 
follows a more equitable system of duties. 

The measures adopted by the British government in 1821 
for remedying these inequalities, by reducing the duty on 
Baltic timber from £3 5«. to £2 l&a. per loA, and at the 
same time imposing an addition of 10«. on that imported 
irom America, proved comparatively inefficient. The dif- 
ference in favour of Canada was still too great to produce 
the advantages intended by the nearer approach to equali- 
zation; so much so, that several instances occurred of 
ships loading in the Baltic with timber for England, taking 
the route by America, the difference of duty being found 
nearly sufficient to cover the enormous expense of this cir- 
cuitous voyage. The evil resulting from this system was 
twofold, because it laid the heavier burden on the supe- 
rior article. All competent judges have admitted that the 
American timber is softer, less durable, and more subject 
to the dry rot than the same description of wood produced 
in the north of Europe. The consequence of thus exclu- 
ding the better commodity is, that not only does the Brit- 
ish revenue suffisr a great loss (calculated in 1829 at a mill- 
ion and a half sterling), but the merchant is forced either 
to purchase it at an extravagant rate, or to use a cheaper 
material of a very inferior quality. 

The principal reason urged for keeping up the high dis- 
criminating duties is, the apprehension that their abolition 
would prove injurious to Canada and the shipping interest 
of Great Britain. The soundness of this opinion, howev- 
er, has been called in question ; and it is believed that the 
loss to the colonies would be of inconsiderable extent, and 
but temporary in its consequences.* Proposal have been 

* This question will be found discussed at some length in an 
article on the Commerce of Canada, preparing for a future vol- 
ume of the Cabinet Library, by a gentleman long resident in 
that country, and conversant with the details of the timber trade. 
It is the opinion &f that writer, that the reduction of the Baltic 
duties would prove beneficial both to Britain and her colonies ; 
and that, although a quantity of shipping, perhaps about 42,000 
tons, might be thereby thrown out ot employment, yet a portion 
of this would be absorbed by the increased exports of other arti- 
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repeatedly made for modifying the timber duties. It was 
attempted in the House of Commons (March, 1831) to re- 
duce them gradually, by taking off 6s. a load in January, 
1832, other 6s. in 1833, and 3«. more in 1834, making a 
total of I6s. on Baltic timber, and leaving a protection of 
909. in favour of Canada. These propositions were nega- 
tived ; but in 1835 a select committee was appointed to take 
the subject into consideration, who gave it as their opinion 
that the difference of 459. of duty upon European timber, 
as compared with American, is too great, and that a re- 
ducticm not exceeding 15*. a load appeared to them to be 
a fair arrangement, and having a due regard both to the 
shipping and colonial interests which had been created un- 
der the existing system. They proposed no augmentation 
of duty on Canada timber, hut they recommended a uni- 
form mode of rating deals throughout the United Kingdom, 
such as might approach more nearly to a payment accord- 
ing to their contents, instead of their dimensions in length, 
breadth, and thickness. This plan would cause an im- 
provement in the quality, and also be more convenient for 
builders, by allowing the importation of a greater variety 
of sizes. 

From Norway, the best deals are those of Christiania 
and Fredericstadt, but their superior character has been 
injured by the operation of the British tariff, which compels 
the manufacturer, whatever be the quality of the log, to 
cut them all of one thickness. The other principal ports 
for this trade are Langesund, Porsgrund, Laurvig, Krage- 
roe, and Drammen. Some of the largest establishments 
of saw-mills in the kingdom are supplied with trees firom 
forests around the Snaassen Vand. A small quantity of 
deals used to come from Tonsberg, and oocasioBally there 
was a considerable supply from Fredericshall and Moss ; 
but at several of these places, the trade, inconsequence of 
the high duties, has been greatly diminished or entirely 
annihilated. Of Uie white lowland deals of Norway in gen 
era], it has been alleged that they resemble in quality the 
white ^ruce deals of Amerioa, having the same disposi- 
tion to warp and rend in drying. The best Swedish are 

cIm from America, while the remainder would be profitably 
^nafened to other channela of industry. 
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reckoned those that come from Stookholm and Geffle ; a 
considerable quantity, chiefly white, has of late been ship 
ped from Gottenborg ; but they are hard and iibrous, and, 
when cut, the refuse appears torn into strings instead of 
sawdust. 

From a statement of British imports, published in 1835, 
the injurious effects of the heavy discriminating duties on 
the Baltic trade are made very apparent. In 1800, the quan- 
tity of fir timber, eight inches square and upward, brought 
from Sweden, was 911 loads, and from Norway 38,466 ; 
in 1807, the former had mcreased to 10,465, and the latter 
to 52,898; in 1810, the i^spective amounts were 37,991, 
and 75,091. From that period there was agradual falling off ; 
and in the three years ending with 1834, the quantities of 
Swedish fir timber were 3339, 441, and 207 loads, and of 
Norwegian, 17,911, 23,680, and 21,061. During the period 
referred to, the imports of the same deseription from the 
North American colonies had risen from 1761 loads in 1800, 
to 380,560 in 1834. A similar declension is observable in the 
article of deals and deal ends ; in 1810 the imports from Swe- 
den were 15,661 cargoes, and from Norway 67,041 ; next 
year they fell to 7353 and 50,734; and in 1834> to 3601 and 
6613. The demand for battens and batten endis, which can 
be applied to a variety of common uses, has caused less 
fluctuation in this department of the teade. In 1810 the car« 
goes were 572 from Sweden, and 4572 from Norway ; in 
1830 they were 1298 and 5900 ; and in 1834 the former had 
risen to 2103, and the latter had fallen only to 5886. Du 
ring the first years of the union, Norway exported annu- 
ally from 120,000 to 160,000 last of deals; during the 
last six yeara the exportation has never been less than 
170,000 ; and the average' of the three last years has been 
214,000. 

While the importation of Baltic timber into England has 
decreased, so alao has the exportation of British goods to 
those kingdoms diminished; and this circumstance has 
occasioned recent negotiations for the reduction of the 
discriminating duties, on such terms as would be advanta* 
geous to both countries. So long as the present system 
continues, there can be no wonder that our commerce 
with Scandinavia should decline. No European state has 
•o many facilities for carrying on an advantageous trade 
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with the North as Great Britain. She has a surplus of 
nearly all the products and manufactures of which the in- 
habitants of those regions stand most in need, while they, 
on the other hand, can supply many of which she is com- 
paratively destitute ; and hence, were it not for the im- 
pediments of artificial obstacles and custom-house regula- 
tions, a flourishing and profitable traffic would no doubt 
arise out of the gratification of mutual wants and desires. 
The fisheries supply an important branch of exportation, 
and for these pursuits their extensive seas and deep, com 
modious bays afford unlimited opportunities. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lofoden Isles, ij^ore than 20,000 men find 
employment, during the months of February and March, 
in taking herrings and cod. At that season the fish set in 
from the ocean, and settle on the WrM Fiord banks, which 
run from three to ten miles out into the water, at a depth 
of from sixty to eighty fathoms. Such swarms collect for 
depositing their spawn, attracted by the shelter, or, per- 
haps, some special circumstances in the temperature, that 
it is said a deep sea-lead is frequently interrupted in its 
descent to the bottom through these shoals (or JUkebierg, 
mountains of fish, as they are called), which are found in 
layers one over the other several yards in thickness. 
From North Cape to Bergen, all the fishermen who have 
the means assemble at the different stations in Januaiy. 
Every twenty or thirty of these companies have a yacht 
or large tender to bring out their provisions, nets, and lines, 
and to carry their produce to the market. Their operations 
are regulated by statutes contained in several ancient 
codes, and more lately by that of the 4th August, 1827. 
These laws prescribe the order and limits to be observed 
in fixing the stations, the time for placing and removing 
the nets, and also for preparing, salting, and drying the fish. 
Nets, and long lines of 120 hooks at five feet distance are 
used, but there is a difference of opinion which of the two 
outfits is the more advantageous. The period when the 
season ends is appointed by law on the 12th of June, when 
Iiofoden and its busy shores Income deserted and desolate. 
The fish are prepared in two ways: they are cured as 
round or stockfish until April, after which they are split, 
salted, and carried to the coasts above Trondheim, or 
f ther places, where there are large flat rocky mountains. 
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with a sonthern aspect, upon which they are spread, and 
exposed to the sun to dry. This preparation is called klip- 
fish, and in fine seasons is completed in three or four 
weeks. The hvers are used for oil, one barrel of which 
may be the produce of from 200 to 600 fish, according to 
their fatness. 

The number taken is immense. In a medium year ( 1837) 
there were 291$ boats employed in 83 dtifferent stations, 
accompanied by 124 yachts, with 16,324 men. The prod- 
uce was 16,466,620 fish, which would be about 8800 tons 
dried ; there were also 21,630 barrels of cod-oil, and 6000 
of cod roe. Sir A. Brooke reckoned the quantity taken in 
a year at 700,000, worth about £120,000 ; but other writers 
value them at £260,000, or even £300,000. An English 
obster company was established some years ago on the 
west coast, and twice or thrice a week their packet sailed 
from Christiansand for London. In 1830, the number of 
these animals exported was 1,196,904; of roes, 21,682 
barrels ; of dried fish, 426,789 cwts. ; and of salted, 300,218 
barrels. The herring-fishery is also an important and 
thriving branch of industry. In 1819 the exports were 
240,000 tons ; but in 1836, which was more Fax>ductive 
than the five or six preceding years, they amounted to 
636,000 : an increase the more remarkable, considering 
that the population and the internal consumption had both 
been augmented during that period. 

SBCTXON VII. — ^NAVAL AND MILITARV BBSOURCES. 

As naval and military powers, the Baltic kingdoms pos- 
sess many natural advantages ; but their internal resour- 
ces are inadequate to give efliciency to their physical ca- 
pabilities. The total military force of Denmark in 1809 
amounted to 107,365 men. In 1819 it was reduced to 
38,829, including 47 officers on the general staff, 21 engi- 
neers, 4433 artillery, 3302 cavalry, and 31,026 infantry. 
The contingent troops for the German dominions (Holstein 
and Lauenburg) is 3600. The navy in 1836 consisted of 
six ships of the line, six irigates, four corvettes, five brigs, 
and forty gunboats. In * Ime of war, government can call 
out nearly 1000 merchanv; decked-vessels, manned by 7000 
or 8000 experienced seamen 

The Swedish marine is much more formidable : in 1833 
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it ccmsiBted of eleren men-of-war, of 84 and 74 guns, eight 
frigates, four corvettes, six brigs, and a flotilla of small 
schooners, yachts, and gunboats, amounting to 290. The 
equiixnent of the whole employs 24,119 men, including of- 
ficers. Norway has not oae absp of the line ; its naval 
strength is composed of brigs, schooners, sloops, and gun 
boats, to the extent of ISO or 140 bottoms, great and small, 
served by about 6000 men. The organization of the Swe- 
dish military force is peculiar ; it is formed of three dis 
tinct parts. The army IndellOy consisting of horse and foot 
soldiers, is a kind of peasant yeomanry, 8iq>ported by the 
soil to which they are attached When not engaged in 
war, they cultivate their land, or are employed by gov- 
emment in constructing roads and fortifications, dmining 
marshes^ digging canals, or executing other works of pul^ 
lie utility, hi this manner 96,000 excellent and well-dis- 
ciplined men are maintained at a very economical rate, as 
they receive no pay except when in active campaign. The 
Vaerfoade constitute a permanent branch of the service, 
such as the guards, the artillery, and troops in garrison, 
who are drawn or recruited from other regiments by vol- 
untary enrolmoit. The Bevaring are a sort of Landwefar 
or local militia, entirely composed of infiintiT, equipped at 
the expense of government, and liable at aU times to be 
called out in defence of the country. 

In 1818 the returns of the Norwegian army gave 1288 
artillery, 1070 cavalry, 9642 infantry, 506 officers, and 1790 
subalterns. Of these troops, 2000 were in gimrison, and 
there were three battalions of snow-skaters (sddelobere), a 
sort of lifie ootps, who move with great Tapodity, and are 
often serviceable in forwarding intelligence from one part 
of the country to another.* 

* The cor))s of the skating soldiers is said to be now discon- 
tinued. Their uniform was green ; and their arms a rifle, and a 
pole or skiestav, seven fe«t in length, shod with an iron spike; 
the use of which was to moderate their speed, and enable them 
to preserve their balance when descending steep declivities. 
The speed at which they moved was very remarkable ; and it is 
recorded that when Charles XU. was shot, some skielobere 
who were in the army volunteered to skate to Trondheim, a 
distance of more than -100 Knglish miles, which they reached 
twelve hours before the messenger who had been despatched at 
the same time, and who had usedthe utmost possible e a c p ed it iop. 
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Tbe total amount of the national force, as given in the 
statietical returns for 1833, including 33,160 seamen, was 
166,400 men ; the army Indelta consisted of 33,414 ; the 
militia, 95,618 ; guards, 7398 ; extra troops which might 
be added in the time of war, 3387 ; officers, 1650 ; and 
subalterns, 1870. 

The army and navy estimatea are on a scale of laudable 
economy. In 1831 the former cost 5,730,076 rix-dollars, 
and the latter 1,201,527. 

• Nothing evinces more decisively the flourishing condition 
of those kingdoms than the rapid increase of population. 
In 1769, according to Catteau, the inhabitants of Denmark, 
exclusive of its foreign dependencies, amounted to 1,243,031, 
and those of Norway to 723,141. By the census taken at 
the close of 1828, the entire population of the kingdom, 
notwitbstanding the great loss of territory in 1814, was ra- 
ted at' 1,992,729; and it has now increased to 2,025,285. 
In 1797 Copenhagen contained 83,161 souls ; and at pres- 
ent they are reckoned at 119,292. 

In 1751, without including Finland, the number of in- 
habitants in Sweden was estimated at 1,786,727; in 1780 
tt was 2,118,181 ; in 1800 it had risen to 2,347,308 ; and in 
1830 to 2^71^52. Stockholm in 1833 contained about 
81,000 inhabitants, and Gottenborg 28,768. 

Norway, according to the census of 1826, contained 
1,051,318 inhabitants, which is at the rate of 63 for every 
square league, and exhibits an increase of 164,662 since 
1815. In 1836 the population was 1,200,000, being an ad- 
dition of nearly 150,000 during the preceding ten years 
The most poputous town in the kingdom is Bergen, which 
contains 22,839 inhabitants ; Christiania has only 23,121, 
and Trondheim 12,731. 

From the activity that pervades the operative classes, 
and the impulse communicated to every branch of indus- 
try by the patriotic exertions of the government, there is 
every reason to conclude that the national resources will 
multiply in the same proportion. Improvements are zeal- 
ously adopted in those arts and sciences that tend to fa- 
cilitate the intercourse or augment the comforts of society. 
Under the present system of growing prosperity, Scandi- 
navia promises to realize, at no remote date, all that the 
bi^itorians of antiquity have fabled of the Baltic regions. 
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as the " Great Northern Hive," the " Storehouse of Na- 
tions;" but with this difference, that Europe dreads no 
second irruption of those barbarians, who, under the names 
of Goths, Cimbrians, and Seakings, issued in countless 
swarms from the neighbourhood of the polar circle, to find 
settlements for their redundant multitudes by displacing 
the peaceful inhabitants of other countries. 
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Roraas. — Falun. — Iron. — Arendal.— Bog-iron Ore. — Gelli- 
vara. — Dannemora. — Wermeland.—Taberg Mountain. — Prod- 
uce of Sweden.— Cobalt.— Botany : Comparison with that 
of Britain. — Denmark.— Northern Limit of Plants. — Sweden. 
—Region of the Beech.— Vegetation of Scania and Smalaml.— 
Region of the Oak. — Of the Maple — Jamtland. — Bothnia.— 
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To the lovers of Natural History, Scandinavia must ever 
remain classic ground, consc rated by the labours of many 
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of the most illustrious cultivators of that interesting field 
of study. The writings of linnseus gave an impulse and 
life to the science which diffused themselves throughout 
the whole civilized world, while the precision and con< 
venience of his systematic arrangements rendered every 
discovery available for the advancement of knowledge. 
His disciples have not failed to support the rank to which 
he raised their country in this department, and many of 
them are justly considered among its greatest benefactors. 
Their native land also attracted a considerable share of at- 
tention, so that from their works a very perfect knowledge 
of the natural history of Scandinavia may be obtained. 

SECTION I. OBOL06Y AND MINERALOGY. 

The chain of mountains now generally known as the 
Norrska Fjellen or Norway Range, forms the most remark- 
able feature in the physical geography of Scandinavia, and 
impresses its peculiar character on the whole peninsula. 
Following in general the line of the western coast, to 
which its most precipitous and rugged escarpments are 
presented, it traverses the whole country, from Cape Lin- 
dcsmees to Nordkyn, the most northern point of Continental 
Europe, and rises in some places to a very considerable 
height. These mountains, though separated by deep val- 
leys and ravines into numerous isolated groups, possess 
siifficient connexion and similarity of composition to justi- 
fy as in viewing them as one system. Considered more 
closely, they assume two different directions, whose com- 
binations determine in a great measure the form of the 
coast and the appearance of the country. The first of 
these is seen in the Dovrefield, which, containing the high- 
est points, and forming by far the best connected portion 
of the chain, runs northeast, or east-northeast, between 
Trondheim and Christiania, cutting the meridian of the 
latter under an angle of 60°. It is also marked by the dis- 
position of the Lofoden Islands, and by the formation of the 
fiords and lakes around Trondheim. The other direction 
is that of the Koelen Mountains, which, departing from the 
northeastern extremity of the Dovrefield, separate Nor- 
way from Sweden, and, after branching out among the dif- 
ferent bays of Fiomark, terminate in the icy sea by the 
fiverholt, between 4he Forsanger Fiord and the Laxe Fiord,^ 
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and by the Nordkyn, between this la^t and the Tana Fiord. 
The Hardangerfield or Thulien Mountains, from the Bonre- 
field to the southwestern angle of Norway, does not follow 
altogether the same direction with the above, approaching 
rather more to the meridian ; but as the difference is only 
a few degrees, it may be viewed as its continuation. 

The direction of these mountains from north-northeast 
to south-southwest being almost identical with that of the 
Alps of Savoy aud Dauphiny, M. Elie de Beaamont, in his 
very ingenious memoir on the Elevation of Mountains, has, 
from tlus circumstance, been led to refer their appearance 
to the same epoch, or to a period more recent than the de- 
position of some of the latter tertiary strata. This opinion, 
however, the author does not consider as fully established ; 
and as we shall have occasion to notice afterward some of 
those facts on which it rests, we shall take the opportunity 
of again referring to it.* 

This lolly range of mountains, fonning the nucleus of 
the whole peninsula, is composed of primitive and transi- 
tion rocks, of which the first greatly predominate. The 
oldest, and, at the same time, the most widely distribute 
of these is gneiss ; granite, contrary to what was once the 
common opinion, being rare, and seldom appearing on the 
surface. t Von Buch thinks that he could distinguish two 
deposites of gneiss in Norway, an older and a newer, sep- 
arated from each other by mica-slate. The newer is char- 
acterized by containing numerous beds of this latter rode 
which is not found in the other, and forms many of the 
islands along the Norwegian coast.t The composition of 
both is extremely various ; in some places, as at Hogdal, 
it has very much the appearance of granite, while in others 
at no great distance it is distinctly slaty, and well charac- 
terized.^ At Bergen, Cassness, and the island of Qren- 
noe, in Norway, and for many miles round Hudiksvall, in 
Sweden, it contains numerous garnets, often of a large 
size, which, though in general confined to mica-slate, seem 
here to form an essential constituent of the gneiss. Theie 

* Annates des Scien. Naturelles, torn, xviii. (1829), p. 407, &c. 

•f Von Buch's Travels through Norway and Lapland (Lon- 
don, 1818), p. 21. t Ibid., p. 132. 

^ Ibid., p. 2i. Thomson's Travels in Sweden (London, 1813), 
p. 41. 
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is also a variety foand at Rostenberg in Norway, and near 
Wenersborg in Sweden, in which large angtdar fragments 
of gneiss, of a different appearance and texture from the 
sorrounding mass, are imbedded. This fact, and that of 
the mica-slate at Toffle, also containing similar fragments, 
seem to prove that these strata have been formed from the 
destruction of previously existing rocks of the same class.* 

In the gneiss are often enclos^ beds of fine white granu- 
lar marble or limestone, and also of hornblende. The most 
important of these subordinate strata, however, are the im- 
mense masses of iron ore found in various parts of this 
formation. It is from these that almost all the iron manu- 
factured in. Sweden is derived, and we shall therefore 
notice them more fully in our account of the mines. 

The next primitive rock is mica-slate, which, though 
very extensively distributed, is, on the whole, subordinate 
to the gneiss, with which it is frequently interstratified. It 
forms many of the islands on the coast of Norway, and of 
the mountains in the interior. Snsehitten, one of the lofti- 
est, is described by Esmark,- who in 1797 ascended its 
summit, foimerly accounted inaccessible, as composed of 
this rock. Associated with it are numerous strata of lime- 
stone, which at Lenvig assumes the character of dolomite ; 
and along with this are sometimes beds of beautiful fibrous 
tremolite, covered at Klowen by a dark stratum of massive 
garnet, strongly magnetic, and possessing polarity. 

Besides these primitive formations, we also find in Scan- 
dinavia strata of quartz, often of great thickness and ex- 
tent ; clay-slate, generally of a hghter colour than that be- 
longing to the transition formation; chlorite-slate, and 
hornblende-slate. These are, however, altogether inferior 
to the two former, of which, in many cases, they seem 
merely accidental varieties.f 

These primitive stratified rocks are very widely distrib- 
uted in the peninsula of Scandinavia. They have been 
traced from the Naze of Norway and the south of Sweden, 
along the coast of the Baltic and North Sea, to the head 
i>f the Bothnian Gulf and the island of Mageroe, and 
throughout the whole interior of the countiy. Even wh(}r6 

♦ Buch's Travels, p. 164, 201, .Iflfi. 94, 407. 
t Ibid., p. 229, 232, &c. 
II.- D D 
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ierenl hiHs. The most remaikable of these, Kinneknlle^ 
noticed by linnens as a striking example of the trap- 
rocks, though only elevated about 920 feet above the sea, 
is often visited for the extensive view. 

This hill, and most of those in its vicinity closely resem 
ble it, consists of strata of sandstone, with impressions 
probably of vegetables, alnm-slate, containing remains of 
trilobites, ofthoceratite limestone, slate-clay, in which are 
found the graptolites of Linnsns, with a few vegetables, 
and a fine-grained greenstone forming the summit of the 
hiU. The greenstone has in some pSuses the appearance 
of pillars, and is a compound of feldspar, hombtende, and 
quartz ; the slate is used as an ore of alum by a manufac- 
tory estaUished at Hellekis, in the neighbourhood ; and as 
it contains from fourteen to sixteen per cent, of oombusti^ 
ble matter, it is employed as fuel both for preparing alum 
and in burning lime.* This formation extends northward 
into Nerike, where the gneiss is covered by beds of sand- 
stone, alum-slate, and timestone, and also to Dalecarita 
and Jamtland. In these provinces the stratified rocks are 
gray or pale-red sandstone, limestone, sometimes gray, at 
others reddish brown or yellow, day-date, and marl-sbite ; 
with these, the following unstratified rocks are associated 
in veins or beds : transition porphyry, porphyry breocia, 
and greenstone. The porphyry is quarried at Elf vedal, and 
manufactured into vases and other ornamental articles, 
which are sold in Stockholm, and ibund in some of the first 
cabinets in Europe. The basis is feldspar, with ciystals ot 
this mineral or quartz ; and when polish^, it possesses great 
beauty and durability.f Still farther to the north, at the 
head of the Bothnian Gulf, near Tomea, transition clay- 
slate and black compact limestone appear, though almost 
like fragments amid the primitive rocks. This formatioa 
also includes the islands of Bomholm, Gothland, and OUmd, 
of which the dark red marble with green reins was once 
highly valued for its beauty, and largely exported to other 
countries. This limestone is also quarried at Kolmorden, 
in East Gk>thland, where it is of a beautiful green and 

* Bron^niart, Anna), des Scien. Nat., tome xiv, p. 21. For 
■ell, Statistik, p. 5. 

t Thom8on*8 Travels, p. Gl, 207-214. Bach's Travels, p. 74, 
122. Hassel, p. 412. 
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white, and forms not oidy a valuable materia] for buildlDg, 
bdt is converted also into various ornamental articles.* 

These stratified rocks, especially the limestone, abound 
in various organic remains characteristic of the transition 
period. Of these, the orthoceratite, which was one of 
the earliest inhabitants of the earth, and is almost confined 
to the older strata, is so numerous in the limestone depos- 
ites of Oland, Scania, Gothland, and Dalecarlia, as to have 
conferred on them its name. Along with this are numer- 
ous species of terebratulites, of which several are peculiar 
to this rock, not being found in those either above or be- 
low. The encrinite limestone of Gothland, besides nu- 
merous remains of corals and molluscous animals, espe- 
cially bivalves, is distinguished by twenty-four species of 
terebratulites found in it alone.f 

Secondary formations are far lass widely distributed in 
Scandinavia than the two more ancient classes. In Nor- 
way, the quartz rocks in the neighbourhood of Altengaard 
probaUy belong to this period. They are describe by Yon 
Buch as a quartzy sandstone, composed of dark smoke- 
gray grains in a basis of pure quartz. It lies on a blackish 
gray slate, and is sometimes associated with limestone 
and a fine granular diallage rock. These deposites extend 
a considerable distance into the interior, along the banks 
of the River Alton ; but from the strata being almost hori- 
zontal, and the nature of the country, their contents can- 
nQ!t be properly investigated; and hence considerable 
doubts exist whether they belong to this or the former 
class of rocks.t 

It is chiefly in the southern extremity of Sweden, form- 
ing the province of Scania, that we perceive any traces of 
these deposites. Here the gneiss forms a chain of low 
hills, running from nortliwest to southeast, on which sev- 
eral secondary rocks repose, either immediately or with 
the transition formation interposed. Round Heisingborg, 
on the Sound, there is a small coal-district, said to stretch 

* Baches Travels, p. 370. Hassel, p. 380. Buckland's Brid^ 
water Treatise on Geology, vol. i., p. 3C4. Forsell, Statistik, 
p. 7. 

t Bucq's Travels, p. 416. Backland's Geology, vol. i., p. 63, 
383. Oalman on. the TerebratuUtea of Sweden, Fenisaac's Bu\- 
lctin.tome zxii., p 457. t Buch's Travels, p. 251, 334. 
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al8» ofider the sea. • It'«oiitatD» two heAB^f ooal t&refrei 
by ftmdfltone, with vamtioiM of aiateKday and inhale, ovei 
which there are soTeral alt^raatiag layers of sand and 
dar. ^ The lower sti^athna of eoal, placed at a depth of 
from for^to fiily fathoms, ia foar feet thick ; the upper, 
at twenty-seven to thirty-three fathoms, -iff only one foot. 
It is wrooght at Hbganas, hot, though of good quality,' 
with very little success ; the Swedes pr^n^g wood or 
torf for fuel ereh in its immediate neighhoarbood. In 18l«, 
153,066 seh. lbs., or 90,407 tons £ng^,-were dug here, of 
which 75,530, or nearly a half, were^qcpovted, and in 1802 it 
prodaoed 165^383 Bctt. lbs., er 20,710 tons, worth about 
i£13,000,or IS». &<. per ton ; batit is imoertain if it can be 
continued with any profit. The only other coal wrought 
is in the island of Bomholm, wh^reit is situated above the 
transitioiv locksl Remams of marine plant* and fishes ure 
found in the coal and associated hedsi and it is thought 
probable that they belong to the lias.* 

This formation also occurs in the islatid of 6otldand» 
where an oolitic iunestone of a yellowish white cokMsr 
fbrais' the isthmus that joms the southern pemmmla to the 
rest of the iakmd. : It neter exceeds fifteen or twienty feet 
in thickness, and contains the c^iaractenstio oolite fbssil& 
It rests on a sandstone above the enoiinite liiDeslone,'aMl 
is ooveved by a conglomerate of sand and mart, both poo^ 
sesstng many remains common to the limestone^t ' To the 
west of Hoer, in Scania, there is a dnin of low hilla, com- 
posed of a slightly ferruginous sandstone (Mr arkose,teing 
a mixture of quartz and feldspar. From the only- renttin« 
iofund in it— ^hose of land vegetable»*^-feologist8 luwe 
retisrred it to the wealdea, or green sand^fiNinatiott; 
These plants are some qiecies of ffems, two new genora 
(the Nilsonia and Pterophyllnm) of Cyoadev, very difihient 
from those now existing, several monocotyledonous piasts 
similar to the bananas, and many undefined dieotyiedon8.t 

The ehalkxleposites, indnding the green sand, occur ia 
Scania, where they extend from Cape KuUoberg to Dc^ 
berga and Magleham, thus traversing almost the whole 

* Pone\\, Statistik, p. 4, 197. Hassel, p. 87, 411. 
1 Hisinger, KongC Veteaskaps; AcademienB Handtinftt 
(1626), p. 311. 
% Brongniart, AnnaL des Scien. Nat., tome iv., p. 200-91ik 
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proThice. In (general, they repose on the gneiss, more 
rarely on graywacke, and in one place only, at Limhamn, 
they^ seem to cover the oolite strata. In the norths where 
the7 extend to Carlshamn and Morfog in Bleldng, the de- 
positea are very thick, and contain Tiumeroos'fbssils. They 
are the upper green sand and the chalk marl, of a white 
or gfrayish white colour, and more or less mixed with 
flmt-sand, which at Rehus, and near the Lake Yngsjoe, 
apparently constitutes the whole rock. In the south, all 
the chalk strata, fVom the green sand to the white chalk 
with flints, occur, but always different from those of' the 
north. It is mostly seen near the shores of the Baltic, as 
at Ingelstorp, Hammar, Kopinge, and Ostra Torp *, but tra< 
oes of it are also fbund in the interior of the province: 
Near Hammar and Kaosebergat the chalk is covered by 
immense hills of sand, containing fossil bituminous wood, 
which M>'Nilsson thhiks also fbrm a part of tMsft>rmaHon ; 
eveiywkere besides it is buried belo>w masses of clay, 
sand, and stones. It thus seldom appears on the surfiice, 
unless on the banks of rivers and lakes, or where it is 
quarried for economical purposes. Its organic remains 
are the'scal^, teeth, and bones of fishes, nnmerous shells, 
of which the bivahres^ predominate, as terebmtnlites, 16 
sp., bi^emnit^j ostrea, 12 Bp., peeten, 1:6 sp., &c.*- 

The recent formations found coveiing these older roeks 
have df late attracted much attention, fh)m their' connex- 
ion wi^ the question of the present gradual elevation of * 
the peninsula. Celsius, a Swedish philosopher, more than 
a hundred^years ago expressed the of^ion that the whole 
of Scandinavia was slowly rising; at about forty inches in 
a centuvy. Von Bach again called attention to this in 
1807, by the beds of recent shells which he pointed out on 
varions parts of the Norwegian and Swedish coasts. One 
of these, near Steenkiar, in some places fbur or five hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and six mbes from the shore, has 
been traced for a great distance along the Trondheim 
Fiord. Similar beds occur along the Glommen and Bram- 
men, extending on the latter fourteen miles; and they 
have also been seen at Tromsoe, Hundholm, Luroe, and 

* NilstOD, Petrificaia- Saeeana formationiB eretaces (Lund. 
18:^7). 
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other places.* As these beds are chiefly found in the in- 
terior of the fiords, where they are protected from the 
wasting effects of the sea, it is probable that they were 
once far more extensive. In Sweden such deposites are 
very numerous, and, from the more gradual declivity of the 
ground, cover a larger space. On the western coast, at 
Uddevalla, M. Brongniart observed strata of recent shells 
2i!6 feet above the sea, with the balani even yet attadied 
to the gneiss rooks. These facts have been oonfinned by 
Professor I^yell, who, at Kured, two miles north, and the 
same distance from the sea, found the modem deposites 
forming a meadow, consisting of thin strata of broken and 
entire shells. On the eastern coast he also perceived 
marks of the rise of the land near Calmar, at Stockholm, 
Upsala, Oregrund, Geffle, 6lc. ; and from information he 
received, the same takes place at Sundsvall and Hemo- 
sand. The marks made at the level of the sea, in 1820, 
on many parts of the coast, were also found by him raised 
above the water. In cutting the canal at Sodertelge, six- 
teen miles southwest from Stockholm, several vessds 
with wooden pegs, and a hut containing firewood, and 
stones placed for a hearth, were discovert at a depth of 
sixty-four feet. The floor of the hut was on a level with 
the sea, and the mass covering it was stratified, and con- 
tained shells of species presently found in the Baltic.f 

From these facts, and others similar, the diminution oi 
water on the Swedish coast is now fidly estaUished. It 
seems greatest in the Bothnian Gulf, where it amounts to 
about four feet in a century ; from thence it diminishes to- 
wards Scania, where it is imperceptible, but is again visi- 
ble in Halland, and in Bohus-lan is equal to that on the 
coast opposite. Some facts, however, would lead us to 
believe that the rate of elevation, even at the same place, 
is by no means constant, and that it is often reversed, the 
sea for a period gaining on the land.t 

* Buch*8 Travels, p. 122. 150, 216. Laing^s Residence, p. 331. 

t Lyell, London Philosophical Society's Trans, for 1835, p. 
1-39. 

t Forselt, Statistik, p. 13. Hermelin's Minerographie von 
Lappland, p. 126, 132, 138. From a recent communication o( 
Professor Nilsaon to Mr. Lyell, it appears that the axis of least 
movement is situated north of the extremity of the peninsula. 
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Connected with this aie also those ridges of sand found 
extending many niles in length, and ihxn 60 to 100 feet 
high, called oasar or sandoatar by the Swedish geogra- 
phers. These are found in Upland, Westmannland, Ne- 
rike, and traces of them in Smaland. Their general direc- 
tion is north-northeast to south-southwest ; and they are 
often so level on the top that the public roads are formed 
on them. Various opinions have been entertained con- 
cerning their origin, some supposing them to be composed 
of the debris formed during the elevation of the great Nor- 
way range, carried south by the wave occasio^d during 
that convulsion. But the distinctness of their stratifica- 
tion, and the beds of shells found in them, seem incon- 
sistent with any sudden or violent origin, and prove that 
they give no support to the theory of the immediate eleva- 
tion of that chain of mountains which is supposed to have 
dispersed them, as well as the numerous fragments of 
Scandinavian rocks found in all the countries to the south. 
Professor Lyell's opinion is, that they are " ancient banks 
of sand and shingle, which have been thrown down at the 
bottom of the Golf of Bothnia, in lines parallel to the an- 
cient coast, during the successive rise of the land. I con- 
ceive,*' he remarks, " that they may have been formed m 
those tracts where a marine current, flowing as now, du- 
ring the spring, when the ice and snow melt, from, north 
to south, come in contact with flooded rivers rushing from 
the continent or from the west, charged with gravel, sand, 
and mud."* This view is confirmed by those masses of 
stone of immense bulk, and hollowed out so as to resemble 
vessels, which are found on the tops of hills at different el- 
evations. One of these giant-pots (Riesentopfe), as they 
are called, six feet in diamet^, and 250 feet above the sea, 
has been seen at Nortorp in Mariestadts-liin, and others 

the loatb of which is at present sinking. He mentions that a 
large stone near Trelleborg, marke<l by Linnseus in 1749, is now 
100 feet nearer tbe shore than in his time. The streets in Malmo 
and manv other towns are also below high-water mark, and some 
of them even inferior to the lowest tide, while there is evidence 
that others have been artificially raised eight feet above their 
original level.— Lyell's Address to the Ge<d. SoG>, Load, aid 
Emn. Phil. Mag., vol. x., p. 401. 
• LyeU. PhJL Trans., p. 15, 16. 
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iienenimL6dat4Maiii5il»leet. Aoomdiiig to ColoBel 
Foffsdl, tliese are the gradual effect -of water ; tl&e waved 
oa the tMMat of Bohos-tia fimniiig tbem at the present day, 
where alM aodie of th^n are above its preBent tetel.*^ 

In nrnqr oountnciB the temperature increases as we <le> 
aoend into liie earth. Bntin SeandinaTianodiaii^takea 
ptaiee ; at least in the mines (tf Falnn, 1378 feet in depths 
no rise has lieeii obserwsd in the thermanBeter. Neither 
are there any -hot spring in it, and the few eartttqnalEes 
that have been ftdt were very wealL M. Kielfaao, however » 
lias endeavoored to connect the rise of the land with this 
iatit phenomenon, and to show that it is the som of the 
eliects of nomoNMis shocks verf eften impeffoeptibie.t : 

DamtAaK, in its physical geography and getrtogicai cfaaiw 
aoter, -olfcrs a TemarioMe contrast to the Seandinavian 
penhBsala. The snow-clad somuBts of the lalt^ are 
replaoed by low marshy plahis and ^Bcaic^ peraeptible 
ridges, tiie most elevated point in the kingdom, the Him- 
melsberir^ being only 1000 feet, or about an caghth- of the 
heigbt of Snshatta. Tlie nameroos riv^s, as weU as the 
inunensehdces, have aH disappeared; that o#Ploen, in Hoi- 
stain, the Ingest in the oonntryv being onfy ten mileo in 
circnnferenea. Instead of the bold pieeipitoos coast of • 
Norway and Sweden, we see<only a sandy beodiy acareely 
rising above tiie tide, and in many places with difficulty 
defended from the encronchii^; ocean 1^ the feeUe labours 
of man. in thnr internal constitation, also, the contrast is 
equally strong, the old {nimitive and transition rooksr ele- 
vated by the cryatalline granites and syenites, everywhera 
changed for the newer secondary and tertiary fonnationa, 
covered in general by stOl moie recent alluvial deposites. 

Our knowledge of the geology of Denmark is fer fiom 
being so cooqileCe as that of the two former kin^oms. 
The unbroken nature of the country, and the thick mass 
of alluvial matter, almost eveiywhere epread over tiie snr 
face, render it difficult to obtain any acquaintance vrith the 
inferior beds. Hence it is only from a few natural seo- 

* Brongniait, Annal. dea Scien. Nat, tome ziv., p. 1-21. For- 
seU, StaiMtik, p. 14. 

t Forsell, p.li. Bou«« Guide du O^ogae-Voyageor (Pam. 
1836), tome ii, p. 91 
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tfoM Oft tiie Bboire, or fh>tn ftitifieiAl ezcftirationB»' tiuit«ar 
infoTiDfltioii is derived. 

Itf Demnafk Proper, the new red sandstone is the' oldest 
rock that haslet been obserred. It is fouad in the island 
of FVierland, in the Liiln Fiord, aad a rock (the grss bigarre^ 
or kenper) of this group eoaiposes most of tto island of 
Heiigotaad. ' Sandy Island, near this last, is ibraaed of lias 
deposites, covered by chalk, which has also been observed 
in eoirtact with the sandstone in Heligoland. Thiaiock, a 
eontinnation of that of Engliemd, Germany, and the north 
of £tot>pe; is the most common of tlie Danish secondary 
4itrata. It is Ibnnd in^ Zealand, itNind Faaoe and Prestoe, 
and in all the eastern part of the iriand of Moea. It is also 
i^ztensiVely distribated in Jotiand, as. at Alstnip on the 
Lnm Fiord in Viborg, at 'Mcsnsladt, and Dagbier^, the high- 
est hlH' in the prannee, near Gaddanalund, and aroond 
AartHRis. From this it extends southwaid into Holstein 
and the neighbourhood ' of Lobeo. In thia- fomatioo is aita* 
Med the gypsnm mountain of Segeberg, elemted 200 feet 
above the lAain. It is principally eompoaed of the mineral 
fnst named, which in general is white, sometimes tinged 
with y<Hlow' or red, and often grayish white or bladush 
gray, and cohtains layers of stiidGBtoQe and ciystals of 
boracite. The gypsam and ohalk are quarriedt to a ccm* 
siderable extent.* 

Tertiary deposttes- also froqoently ooeur in the Danish 
provinces, both in the islattds and on the aoainland. To 
this period we ought probaUy to refer the firagmentary 
ehalk-^roohs (oraieTegenMe) Imiad in several partsof Zea* 
land, and Nnindi seem formed Irom the destruction of the 
true chidk-strata. A depoaite of blue clay is found along 
the coast of the Baltic, extending into Gmoany, and. sep- 
arated in Denmark fyom the aitu^nal sands by a hue dmwn 
ftota Ratsseburg to Segeberg, Westensee, Hall, Flensborg, 
and Apenrade.t But the most intoresting section of the 
t»rtiai7 deposites is that seen in the cliff at Stevensklint, 
in Zealand, described by Dr. Forchhammar. The chalk 
with flints is here covered by a thin bed of bituminons 
clay, containing sharks' teeth and a few other fossils ; on 

* Brlietin Univenel, torn, xxii., p. 372. Von Boch's Travels, 
p. 4. t Bull. UniT., tome ii., p. 223. 
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xests a bed of limestone, from three feet to a few 
inches thick, with remains of yarioos shells, corald, and 
fishes* teeth ; and above all is another limestone^ thirty 
feet thick, almost entirely composed of fragments of corals, 
and divided by curved beds of corneous flmt. Its oi^ganic 
remain B are mostly those characteristic of the chalk, among 
which the Arumckytea ovaia often composes nearly the 
whole pock.* 

These secondary and tertiaiy formations are throughout 
the Danish provinces ahnost always covered by a thick 
mass of diluvium and alluvium, consisting of clay, sand, 
and gravel, and often reaching to an unknown depth. North 
of the Liim Fiord, in Vendsyssel and Hanherred, it ex- 
tends through the whole district, the chalk seldom aiq;)ear- 
ing on the surface. The lower portions of it here are of a 
dark blue plastic marly clay, containing the remains of 
numerous plants and animals which still exist in the nor- 
thern ocean, and seem to have been deposited in a tranquil 
sea. The shells of many molluscous animals, of recent 
species, found in it, form several beds parallel to eac^ other. 
This gradually changes into sand in the upper strata, mix- 
ed with clay, in which are found some fiagments of plants 
thought to belong to the genus Ulva^ and in one place bould- 
ers of granite, syenite, and other crystalline rocks. This 
sand is less distinctly stratified than the lower beds, and 
appears to have been formed in a highly agitated sea. Above 
thus are large masses of peat, often covered or penetrated 
by sand, and from one to three feet thick. t Similar de- 
posites extend over the whole kingdom ; oyster-banks, with 
numerous shells of the present inhabitants of the North 
Sea, covering the highest ridges of Jutland, Holstein, and 
Sleswig, prove that at some fonner period they were buried 
beneath the watera. Dr. Forchhammar, who has long been 
engaged with a general geology of Denmark, ascribes the 
origin of these masses of clay to the destruction of the 
granites, syenites, and greenstones of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, which took place at the period whai.it was el^ 
vated from the ocean. t 

* Brewster's Joarnal of Science (1828), vol. ix , p. 56. 

-t Nouvellee Annalesdes Voyages (Paris, 1834), torn, l, p. 118 

t Po9geodorfi''fl Anntien der Physik (1835), vol. xzxv., n aK 
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Seaudliiavia has long been celebrated for its mineral 
stores, which, in the Middle Ages, formed the chief source 
of national wealth. Though of late years the produce of 
Uiis branch 'of industry has much diminished, and no long- 
er yields the former revenue, it is still of great importance 
to the state. This is shown by the number of people 
who derive their support from the mines, amounting in 
Sweden alone, in 1795, to 49,057, including women and 
children ; and in 1815 to 14,000 men, while at present it 
is said that not less than 35^000 labourers find employ- 
ment in them. The diromution of interest, however, 
which the mines may have sustained as objects of na^ 
tional importance, is more than compensated by what they 
have gained in the increasing taste for geological science. 
The conditions necessary for producing the lughly ciystal- 
tine strata composing most of the peninsula, and for ele 
vating these to their present position, seem to have been 
very favourable to the formation of various mineral spe- 
cies ; so that in ahnost no coimtry luis so many or such 
rare minerals, especially ores or compounds of different 
nietals, been found. Some of these have been already 
mentioned, and others will be named in our account of the 
looahties where they occur. In Norn ay, the general dis- 
tribution of the mines does not oflfer anything particular, 
but in Sweden they chiefly occupy the central provinces 
of the kingdom, decreasing in number and wealth as we 
leave this district, more especially towards the south ; so 
that of the whole number, 586, no fewer than 961 are con- 
tained in Wermeland, Nerike, and Westmania, and the ad- 
joining portion of DalecarUa.* 

In Norway there are no gold mines at present in opera- 
tion, those at Edsvold having been discontinued. In Swe- 
den it is only wrought at Falun, where the produce in 
1831 was 4|^ lbs., worth 1640 rthhr., or £136. It was also 
fbimerly found at .^Sdelfors, in Smaland, in vems of calca- 
reous spar in gneiss, sometimes alone, at others mixed 
with iron pyrites ; but, as it did not pay the expense, it 
is now given up.f 

* Hawel, p. 263. Danmont, Voyage en Suede, tome i., p. 3G4 
t HmmI, p. 265. Thomson^s Travels, p. dOl. Forsetl, Stalls 
tik, p. 9, 125. 
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Silver miiies are ratber more productive, ia both 
doDis than thode in^hich gold is obtained. In Norway 
the only ones are thoae of Kongsbeig, sjtu^U^ed to the west 
of Chnstiania, in a de^ dark» and remarkably wild v^y 
on the LouYen £1£ They.oecur in joapttBtains of red gran- 
ite ; and the vte, genBaraily natiye silver, Is found in veins 
of calcareous ^ar, asseoiated with iron pyhftias and oxyde 
of iron. AfiKttg other minerals occnxniig here are eleo^ 
trum or argentiferous gi^ asbestua in various forms, as 
well as eul^ureta of «ilver» sane, and other .metals. Masses 
of pnre silver,.of. almost incredible. siote, are sometimes met 
with ;• one of these, in the royal ooUeotion at Copenhageo, 
weighs five cwL, and is valued at 6000 rthlr«,and other 
pieces of 260 to 300^^ lbs. are mentiloned. These mines 
were ancieatly very riehr and in their most prosperous state, 
from I7» to i768, about 1^60,000 marks, or £a»,7^, view 
annuafly obtained froos thm. After that {periods the .pn>: 
duce dimiBished aa much ^aa not to defray the expense, and 
in the beginning of, thin centuiy they were deaeqted* But 
the injurythus inflicted on the wmwnding country and on 
the city induced the Storthing, in 1BI5, aga^ to <)peqb them. 
For some years 4he gain was so«mall,thal4[ in ^$27 and 
1830, this body would ^ve sold them ibc 76,000. dollars, or 
;6l6,l87,.butwereprflveatod by the king^ !a«i, /aepording 
to thC' royal expose of 1836^ they had given lo the .treasury 
since IsiOy after paying .all expensea, 700,000 8|»eoiea dot* 
lars, or £168,858.*. 

The silvisr aiines .«f. Sweden oaly.producd at. present 
about 9000 marks. BnauaUy^ and this. with st^.nmch ^- 
pense that it is proposed to relinquish thwn. The most 
important are those of iSaia, where, the. precious metal, is 
extracted from- an orC' ef^ lead, it is firand in.veina in a 
bed of primitivae limestone, between granite and gneiaa, 
and conlains many corioua minerais^ as the sah|ite» named 
from this plaee^ nt^ve aMtitftony» ; antipuftyMal silver, dec. 
Their produce is about 8600 Ibs^ aonually, iworth 60,000 
rix-thaiers, or nearly .X4000 ;.. but. formerly it. was ahnost 
ten times as much. It also produces a small-quantity of 
lead and copper ; and, according to Daumont, in 1886, 8 
lbs. of gold, valued at 12,000 jthlr.f 

* Claike>4 Travels, voL vi., p. 47-66. Hassel, p. 462, 4dl. 
Forsell, p. 8, 125. Thomson's Travels, p. 234-240. i)an- 
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Thbtigh the oop!per mines of Scaadiiiftvia haTe oi late 
experienced a decline aimilar to thai now desoribedi they 
are sftili of great national importance both for number and 
profit. In Norway there are mines oC tliia metal at Ro- 
raas, Selbo, Gnlbrandsdal^ and other plaoes, of which the 
first, diseoTered in 1644, are the moatextensiye and cele- 
brated. The town is situated in a wild and lolly district, 
smrrounded by snow-elad summits. The ore (rom three 
pits is a snlphuiet, the yelk>w oopfier ore* and iks in hori- 
zontal beds in miea*«late ; its richest portioiis, from the 
Storvartz mine^ contain eight or nine per cent., Uie others 
only three to- four. The annnal< produce varies considera- 
bly ; in 1804 it was 8909 sch. ibs., or nearly 400 tons Eng- 
lish ; the next year k was 2630 sch. lbs., or 350 tons, 
which is about its average prodnee. . The amount raised 
Grom the other mines. is very inconsidefable, the whole 
produce of the kingdom being calculated by llassel at 400 
tons.'t 

Falu-lan oontams the wealthiest copper mines in all 
Sweden, more than two thirds of the whole amoymt being 
raised in this province. Those of the chief town are the 
most remarkable, and are said to have been wrought be- 
fore the Christian era. The tomm of 4>te here had origi- 
nally the shape of an inverted cone, and, having beenin- 
cantiousiy wrought, the roof about two centuries ago fell 
In, so that the excavation. has externally the appearance oi 
a huge crater S40 feet deep ; and its sides, owing to tlie 
exh^tions^ are diversified with a. rich eontrast of colors. 
A sunilar aocident happened in.Febniary,.J^8$|3, when the 
sides again slipped, with a noise, heard at several leagues* 
distance, realizing fears long entertained. . There was no 
loss of life ; and, though the devastation w^s immense, 
the workmen were only waiting the conBoUdation of the 
fragments to resume their labours. Theea^rnal opening 
IS 240 feet deep, beyond which the main shaft extends about 
1000 more, with numerous galleriea and vaults branching 
firom the sides^ In 1719, on opening one c|f these that 

mont, tome i , p. 370. Mr. Bald, the celebrated mining engineer, 
w2lo visited Sweden, informs us that he saw no veins in tne Salm 
mine ; lite ore was dissemiimied through the rock in starry 
tpecksr and teparnted from U by pounding. 
-* Cisrke's Travels, nl. v.. p 606. Hassel, p. 4C2, 510, 
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had not been used for many years, the body of a young 
man was foond perfectly preserved in the alkaline water 
of the place, and retaining all the Uoom and freshness of 
life. On being carried to the surface, he was recognised 
by an old woman as her affianced lover, who had disap- 
peared fifty years before witiiout any one knowing what 
had become of him. The contrast between the woman, 
with her face covered with the wrinkles of age, and hei 
lover raised from the tomb, yet possessing all Uie traits of 
youth, was very striking. After being kept for some days, 
the body was interred with great ceremony. 

The ore, copper pyrites in masses, surrounded by ser- 
pentine in gneiss, is very poor, seldom yielding more than 
U per cent. The produce in 1650 was 20,321 sch. lbs., or 
2700 tons English ; in 1816 it was 6000 sch. lbs., or 800 
tons ; and in 1824 that of the whole province was only 
4367 sch. lbs., or 580 tons, worth 567,726 rthhr., or £45,400. 
Besides copper and silver, already mentioned, there is also 
procured from Falu-lan, and mostly from this mine, 625 
sch. lbs., or 1660 cwts. of vitriol, and 163 sch. lbs., or 
about 440 cwts. of sulphur, whose united value is about 
£1650.* 

There are many other copper mines in Sweden, the most 
important of which are in Nerike at Hakanbo, and Nya- 
kopparberg ; in Nykopingslan ; in Linkopingslan, at Atveda* 
berg ; in Jamtland, at Areskuta, and in Westeraaslan, at 
Ryddarshytta and Bastnas : this last is the only place 
where the cerite, a pale, dull red or grayish mineral, fiist 
distinguished in 1804 by Hisinger and Beiselius, and con- 
taining the metal cerium, is fsmnd. The whole copper 
produced in the kingdom in 1824 was 6111 sch. lbs., or 
814 tons, and its value 794,436 rthhr., or £51,777.t 

The lavish hand with which Nature has distributed ores 
of iron, the most useful of all the metals, throughout 'Scan- 
dinavia, from Scania to Lapland, is very ranarkiU>le.. In 
Norway, the most celebrated mines are those of Arendal, 
situated on the seashore in Christiansand Amt. The sur- 
rounding country is gneiss, with veins of granite, and the 
ore, magnetic iron ore, along with which are found many 

* Forsell, p. 8, 126. Daumont, tome i., p. 366, &,c. Clariie, 
vol. ▼!., p. 135-154. Hassel, p. 265, 416. ThoniMm, p. 216-289. 
i Forsell, Statistik, p. 8, 126. 
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beautiful ninerals.* There are few or none of the Swe- 
dish provinces where it is not found ; but a girdle stretch- 
ing across the kingdom, and including Wermeland, Dale- 
carlia, Nerike, Westmannland, and Upland, encloses the 
richest and most inexhaustible mines. The ore forms beds 
or masses rather than yeins in primitive rocks, and is ac- 
companied by several minerals, as hornblende, asbestus, 
calc-spar, and sulphurets of other metals. The abundance 
of iron disseminated in the soil renders it proiKible that the 
formation of its ores is stOl going on in many places ; and 
in the lakes of Smaland, from which bog-iron ore (mohrerz) 
is taken, it is in a few years again met with in those situa- 
tions where it seemed quite exhausted.! 

In the extreme north of Sweden, in Lulea Lappmark, is 
the mountain of Geliivara, 1800 feet high, and consisting sd- 
together of excdlent iron ore, yielding seventy or eighty per 
cent., sufficient to supply the whole world for ages. The ore, 
owing to some pecuharity in its constitution, is extremely 
refractory, and, before it can be melted, must be mixed with 
that of Uto, an islet near Stockholm. The utility of this 
mine is much diminished by its position within the polar 
circle, in a thinly peopled and almost uninhabitable district, 
at a great distance from the sea.t 

The mine of Dannemora, near Upsala, is situated in a 
hill slightly elevated above the surrounding country, and 
ahnost enclosed by lakes, and the bed of ore is said to ex- 
tend several leagues round. The mine, originally a silver 
one, is a vast open chasm, 150 -feet broad and 500 deep, 
and has been wrought during more than 300 years. When 
melted, it is similar to silver, and yields about sixty per 
cent, of iron, celebrated throughout all Europe for its ex- 
cellent quality, attributed by some to the calc-spar with 
which it is associated. This is called the aregrund, and is 
mostly sent to England, where it is employed in the manu- 
facture of the finest cutlery.^ 

The whole province of Wermeland is perforated with 

* Hassel, p. 498. 

f Mr. Bald considers the ore is disposed in nearly vertical 
veins, whose sides are marked apparently by volcanic action. 

t Forsell, Statistik, p. 8. Hassel, p. 444. Hermelin, Mine- 
rographie von Lapplana, p. 54, 59, &c. 

6 ThomsoD's Travels, p. 188. 
IL— Ee 
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iroa mines, to which it owes its impoitance, the soil heuig 
thin and unproductive. We shall only mention those of 
Langbansh^ta, wrought for more than 300 years; and 
Persberg, where the mine is a perpendicular excayatioiv 
seventy-five £ithoms deep, with a ver7 I^cturesque and 
singular appearance. The Taberg Mouiitaia in Smalanrf^ 
consisting of greenstone lying upon gneiss, and 420 feet 
high, is one of the most curious in Sweden.. T|ie trap- 
rock, which slopes gradually to the north, is qiiarri^ as an 
ore of iron ; but, contaimng only twenty-five per cent., it 
is too poor to be used alone, and must be mu^ed with that 
from o^er mines before being melted.* 

The quantity of iron produced in Sweden has been in- 
creasing of late, though but very slowly ; the average of 
the ten years ficom 1751 to 1760 was 328,766 sch. lbs., or 
43,835 tons Enghsh ; from 1781 to 1790 it was 409,519 sch. 
lbs., or 54,602 tons ; but in the next period, from 1791 to 
1800, it fell to 383,346 sch. lbs., or 51,112 tons ; and from 
1821 to 1830 it was 399,121 sch. lbs., or 53,216 tons. But 
isome years greatly surpass these averages; thus, in 1815, 
it was 507,596 sch. lbs., or 67,680 tons; and in 1831, 
463,501 sch. lbs., or 61,800 tons English.f . 

Cobalt is the only other mineral production of Scandi- 
navia which we think it necessary to specify. The most 
celebrated mines of it are at Modum in Norway, and the 
produce of that kingdom is given by Hassel at 2817 cwts., 
or 310,740 lbs. avoir. In Sweden, in 1824^ 46,629 lbs. Swe* 
dish, or 38,523 lbs. avoir., valued at 155,430, rthk., or 
£ 12,434, were obtained. It is mostly exported to England 
where it is employed in colouring pottery.^ 

SSCTION II. — BOTANY. 

The botany of these countries presents few objects fitted 
to interest the general reader, either from the novelty of 
their properties or the beauty of their appearance. The 
chiUing breezes of the North are too powerful to permit 
the vegetable world to assume those elegant or fantastic 
forms that captivate the fancy in the more luxuriant tropi' 
eal regions. The unmitigated odd of the long dark winter 

* Clarke's Travels, vol. vi., p. 101, 109. Thomson's Travels, 
p 266. Forsell, Statistik, p. 8. f l^orsell, St»iistik. 139 

t Hassel, p. 463 F)rsell, p. 127, 
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oniBlies every plant, utdess the most hatdy and vigoroas ; 
while the eAiort summer allowB liMle more time than is te^ 
quired to bring their fmit to maturity before they are again 
buried ill the snow. In soil and clmiate, also, the more 
favoured part of Soandinavis approaches* so nearly to our 
own island^ that we oannot expect any great variety in their 
vegetable productions. It has been calculated, that of 1 166 
Swedish j^ants, we possess 912, or 78 per cent. ; and even 
in Lapland, notwithstanding its arctic climate, more than 
75 per cent.) or 37& out of 495 species, including 52 trees 
or shrubs, are indigenous to Britain.* This similarity de- 
prives the Flora of those kingdoms of much of the interest 
that is attached to that of lands more vi^idely separated 
from our owd, and renders any detailed account of its vari- 
ous productions unnecessary. As, however, the distribu- 
tion of these in a country extending through more than 15^ 
of kititudej foims a curious subject of inquiry, we shall 
present a sketch of it, choosing as objects of comparison 
the more useful and best known plants, adding occasionally 
some account of their properties, and the use made of 
them by the inhabitants. 

Denmark, exclusive of the Faroe Islands, Greenland, 
and Iceland, contains 1197 cotyledonous plants, of which 
322 are monocotyledons. These vary considerably in the 
difierent jMrovinces ; but Zealand, probably from being best 
explored^ possesses the greatest number peculiar to itself. 
In Holetein we find the northern limit of the fringed buck- 
bean {Mtnyantkes nymphaoides)^ and in Laaland and Fal- 
ster, that of the common mallow and asparagus {Althea and 
Asparagus ifficinalis) ; here also is the southern boundary 
of the Scottish lovage {Ligusticum ScoHcum). In Jutland, 
of which the eastern shore is the most fertile, the follow- 
ing plants grow for the last time to the northward : barren 
fescue grass (Festuca bromoides) ; the small gentianella 
iExacumJUiforme), with yellow flowers ; field eringo {Erin- 
gum campestre); the summer snowflake {Leucaiuw, asti- 
vum)\ the m^eaidow saffron {Colchicum autumnale); the 
asarabacca {Asarum Europaum), with its d^rk leaves and 

* Watson's Geography of British Plants, p. 95, 113. The 
above estimates include only the phaneroffamous plants ; the 
whole number of species in Wahlenberg's Flora is 2331, belong- 
ing to 563 genera. 
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drooping flowers; the celandine {CheUdonium ghucum)\ 
the purple foxglove {Digitalis purpurea), 6ui. In the higher 
parts of the island of Bomholm we find many Norwegian 
and Swedish plants, unknown in Denmark Proper, and in 
it is also the northern and eastern limit of the c(Hmnon 
furze or whin {Ulez Europeus), of the Carex exUnsa, and 
the Melilotus omithopodioides.* 

The moist and cloudy atmosphere of Denmark is, how- 
ever, so &r suited to Uie soil, that all the kinds of grain 
common to that latitude, as oats, barley, rye, wheat, and 
other varieties, are found to succeed. Tobacco and hops 
are cultivated, and in the gardens the usual kinds of fruit, 
especially apples, pears, cherries, and hazelnuts, which 
are sent in great numbers to Russia. Of the forests that 
once covered a great portion both of the continent and isl- 
ands, but few remains are now found, and those mostly in 
Lauenburg, consisting principally of oaks and beeches. 
To supply the deficiency of firewood, the people make use 
of the tiirf cut from the heaths, and, on the coast, of the 
seaweeds cast up by the waves. In the north of Jutland, 
the Elymus arenariuSf Thymus arenarius, Arundo arenarioj 
and Carex arenaria^ with their roots and leaves, serve to 
check the floods of sand that threaten to overwhetan the 
whole country, and are carefully preserved.! 

Sweden and Norway offer a more favourable field for 
the botanist than Denmark in the variety of plants called 
forth by the difl'erenoe of climate, soil, and exposure. In 
these two kingdoms, however, the distribution of vegeta- 
tion is regidated by laws varying somewhat from each oth- 
er ; Sweden, along the coast of the Baltic, possessing more 
of an inland or continental climate, and Norway more of 
an insular. Owing to this, the limit of many plants ex 
tends farther north on the west coast, where the climate, 
though xfiore humid and inconstant, is milder, and less 
subject to extreme cold than on the opposite side of the 
mountains. Even in Sweden the same difference is no- 
ticed, both the eastern and western coasts possessing many 
plants which are not found on the other, and the northern 
limit of those which are common varying considerably. 

* Homeman, Bulletin Univorsel, tomo ziv., p. 427. 
t Hassel, p. 13, 23. 
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The first region of Sweden towards the south is marked 
by the presence of the beech. This tree in general ceases 
to grow between 57° and 58*^, though the boundary is rath- 
er uncertain, as it has been found in Kinnekulle, and other 
situations northward of that limit. This begins on the 
east near Monsteras, on the Caknar Sound, and runs ob- 
liquely by Vemamo and Boras to the outh of the province 
of Botius, on the Cattegat. In the provinces included in 
this district we find most of our common English forest- 
trees, as the elm, oak, white and black poplars, the horn- 
beam {Carpi7ms BetiUtu), which, though extending farther 
north in the east, fails short of the beech in the west. 
With it we also find the honeysuckle (Lonuera periclyme" 
num\ and the conunon and dwarf elders {SamJbucus nigra 
and Ebtdus). Other plants common to this region are the 
following : Gnaphalium arenarittnit ChcerophyUum Anthria^ 
cu3y Cineraria palustris. Inula pulicariSf Stachyw arvenaig^ 
Sison inundatum, Juncus capitatusy Holcu* mollu, Aira pra- 
coxy and Panicum sanguinaU.* Of these provinces Scania 
is the most highly favoured, both in the fertility of the soil 
and the mildness of the temperature ; the thermometer 
being seldom below 27° Fahr., while the mean at Lund is 
45^. It contains 915 plants, or more than three fourths of 
the whole Flora of the kingdom, many of which are pecu- 
liar to itself, as the coq^non maple {Acer campestre), Filago 
Germanicat Crepis biennis, Trifdiufn striatum ; while other 
more southern plants seem to have been introduced by ac- 
cident, as Alsine viscosa, Euphorbia cyparissias, and Asa* 
rum Europaum. In the cultivated ground, wheat, buck- 
wheat, hops, tobacco, and fiax grow in great luzuriance.-f 

The vegetation of the other provinces is very similar ; 
that of Halland, however, being marked by many western 
plants, as the upright St. John's-wort {Hypericum pukkrum)t 
and Genista Germaniea ; while the woods are mostly beech 
filled with lichens, mixed in the higher and stony situa- 
tions with Galium saxaiile, and in the muddy localities, 
near the shore, with Ranunculus hederaceus.t 

llie province of Smaland, which lies partly to the south 
and partly to the north of the limit of the beech, is marked 

* Wahlenberg, Flora Snecica, Introd., p. xliv. 
t Ibid., p. zlv., Izi. Hasael, p. 400. 
i Ibid., p. xliv. 
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bf tiHuiy cfamges in' its Flora as we proceed fron He eaal 
to the west, a few of which we shall shortly notic*. Near 
Wester^, in Gahnar-lan, ^e regetation is very Iiauriantt ■ 
and the fields are adorned with the beautifol party-colour- 
ed cow-wheat iMelamfyrvm), and'^ith the Vermilion or 
white flowers of the Orckit sambucina and Corydalis cava. 
As we ascend into the interior, we lose the common buck- 
thorn {Rhamnus catharHeut)j and the Upright honeysuckle 
{Lonkera X^esteum)j but at the same time meet with the 
toadflax -(OrCmum Alpinum) and cint^uefoil {PoteniUla aca»- 
lu). In the middle of Smaland, at Helgasjo, Melampururt 
nemoronanj Atopecurus prdUnsiSj Viola mirabUis and hirte, 
&c., disappear ; while the Erica Tetralix, which marks thf < 
boundary between the east and west most exactly, is now 
found. As we approach the River Laga, we lose the drop 
wort {Spiraa FUipendula), the meadow saxifrage {S. gran 
uUua)t aud all the broad-leaved' bell-flowers ; so that oi 
passing this river the eariy and luxuriant vegetation of thf 
east is gone, and a later and more autumnal replaces it 
conqras^ of the beech, the dwarf cornel (Comus Suecica), 
marsh gentian {G. Pneumonanthe), Scirjnis ftuitans, and ot 
maiiy ferns, v^iich, rare in other places, are here veo 
abundant, as Osmunda regaXis, BUchnum apicani, and van 
ous others.* 

The second region is that of the^ak, comprismg nearl) 
the middle of Sweden, or the under half of the rivers flow- 
ing into the Maelar Lake from the north. It grows in the 
lower pa!rt8 of Wenoiiehmd, the plains of Nerike round Wi 
by, and the maritime districts of Upland and Gestrikeland. 
It is planted as far as tSundsvall, and is seen for the last 
time at Harness, in lat. 60^ 4(K. This^ is also the northern 
limit of the star of Bethlehem {Omithogaluin luteum), of the 
sweet brier' or ^lantine, of the wild pear and crab-apple 
{Pyras comMntnXB and maius), of the sloe {Prunus spinosa), 
the celandine {CheMonium majus\ and the viper's buglos 
{Echmm vulgare). In Upland, which is often compared to 
Scania for fertility, many plants found in the pastures thus 
far disappear, as the Pragaria collinot Polygala camosOf 
while the eastern Salvia pratensisy Fumaria parnfora, &c., 
are scarcely found in any other part of Sweden ; in Nerike, 

* Wahlenberg, p. xl. 
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Oreku mon^ ipargia hispidoy and LathyruM heteropJmUiu 
also cease.* (n the southern part of this district, wheat, 
buckwheat, aui barley are cultivated, but in the north the 
principal graiL is rye and oats. Cherries are the fruit 
which succeeds i^esL though other kinds also grow, and the 
plum bears ihut to Geffle, north of which tobacco is seldom 
cultivated with te (vantage. On the coast near Stockholm, 
the climate, from die influence of the seabreezes, is milder 
than its situation promises, and it is said that the beech 
and white mulberiy have been found able to resist the rig 
our of the winter, t . 

On losing theoak^ we enter on a wilder and more lonely 
district, possessing none of those beautiful and enchanting 
spots which, notwithstanding the long winter and northern 
climate, often arrest the traveller in the southern provinces. 
Cultivation is now almost neglected, and man is forsaken 
by the greater number of his domestic animals. This is 
the Norrland region, or that of the maple, in which we lose 
most of the larger trees and bushes with deciduous leaves 
Jt extends north to Skulskogen in Angermania, and is char- 
acterized by the presence of the following trees or shrubs, 
which are found at least on the more fertile sides of the 
mountains : the AcerplaianoideSf the lime-tree {Tilia Euro- 
paa}, the alder {Alntu gliUinosa), the hazelnut {Corylus 
AveUana), the guelder rose {Vilmmum Opidus), and the 
upright honeysuckle {Lonicera Xylosteum).X In eastern 
Wermeland, lying immediately north of the boundary of 
the oak, we still see the plantains {Planiago major and nu- 
dia)f the foxtail grass {Alopecums prateruis), and great 
abundance of the cock's-foot grass {Dactylis glomerala) ; 
while many of the Norrland plants have here their south- 
ern limit, as Carex ghhdaris and Phleum Alpinum.^ In 
Jamtland, the cold, owing to the elevation of the ground, 
the whole lying 1000 feet above the sea, and the contiguit} 
of the mountains, on which the snow-line descends to about 
5000 feet, is equal to that of Tornea. Here, with the ter- 
mination of the transition limestone rocks, many southern 
plants^ as Pedu;uZ£n> aylvatica^ Carex omithopoda, Mespilus 
Cotoneaster^ or the dwarf medlar, also cease ; while near 

* Wahlenberg, p. xxxiii., xxxviii., lii., &c. 

f Ha«Bel, p. :n(>, 'AZi. haumont. Voyage, tome i, p. 309. 

I Wahlenbrrjr, p \xxii. ^ Ibid , p. Ixiii. 
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the Snowy Alps, the Satyrium nigrum of Switzeiland and 
the Scottish Juncus eastaneus are foand conjoined. The 
most common crops in this region are gray pease, outs, 
which seldom ripen heyond lat. 64°, flax, and hemp. In 
some sheltered spots near the shore, rye and barley are 
also sown, and in the gardens we find pease, yetches, beans, 
turnips, potatoes, and cabbage, though this last, north of 
64°, does not form a head every year. To preserve their 
crops, in the clear evenings of August, from the chilling 
effects of the north and northwest winds, the Jamtlanders 
collect bundles of twigs on the north side of their fields, 
which they set on fire when the wind blows from the dread- 
ed point. Even hay for feeding the cattle during the eight 
or nine months they must be kept in the stall too often 
fails, when the deficiency must be supplied with the bark 
of the pine and mountain ash, the leaves of the birch and 
aspen, or the reindeer moss, which in some districts forms 
a third part of the winter food. Though fruit-trees are 
planted, they seldom come to any perfection, but the innu 
merable wild berries that fiU the woods in some measure 
compensate for their want. Of these, the most highly val 
ued are the rasp {Rubus idctus), crowberry {Empetrum ni- 
grum), bilberry {Vaccinium Myrtittus), cranberry (F. oxy- 
coccos\ and red whortleberry ( V. vitis IAcml), which fomus 
a favourite Swedish sauce.* 

In North and West Bothnia, comprising most of Swedish 
Lapland, nature assumes her wildest and most desolate 
form. Nearly the whole of the district is covered by chains 
of mountains, ten in number, extending from the Koelens, 
on which the snow-line descends to 30(H) or 4000 feet ; and 
in the east, where these ridges sink down into a plain, no- 
thing is to be seen but boundless heaths, bottomless mo- 
rasses, immense lakes, wild rolling rivers, and dark, im- 
penetrable woods. It is only in some favoured spots, south 
of latitude 65°, that grain, rye, barley, and oats ripen, and 
that in so smsdl quantities, that even in the best years the 
inhabitants never eat bread of pure com, generally mixing 
it with bark or the roots of the CaJUa palustris, though this 
plant, which is of a poisonous family, is thought prejudicial' 

* Forsell, Statistik, p. 24. Wahlenberg, p. liii. Hasael^ p 
427, 432. 
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to the healtlL Before it can be used it must oodem a lone 
process : the roots, dug in spring, being first drred, aro a^ 
terward boiled in water till it is thick like flnmmeiy. Af* 
ter standing in this atate some days, it loses the aond taste, 
and, mixed with the meal of fir baik, is made into bread, 
which, though tough, is sweet and white. The backbean 
{Menya$ahes trifotmta) is employed for the same purpose, 
but only in cases of great necessity, the bread made of it 
being ** extremely bitter and detestable."* This district 
is divided into several regions, of which the fins^ or under 
woody rogUm, includes nearly all West Bothnia and An- 
germania, aa fiir as the Arundo Lapponica descends to the 
south. This district is adorned by the luxuriant growth of 
the sweet gale (Myriea Gale), CalUpalu$tru, and the alder 
buckthorn {Rhamnut Frangvla). Tbe next is the region 
of the spruce fir (Pimu Alnes)^ and is dtstinguished by nu- 
merous lakes, which render the air moist, and promote the 
growtii of this tree. Here the Satyrium aU/idum, Acomtum 
Ljfcoctonumf Carex hicoUfr, Phaea Lajfpamca, and Arenaria 
kumifitsa grow. Before the spruce fails altogether it as- 
sumes a very unusual appearance, that of a tall slendei 
pole, covered from the ground wiUi short, drooping, dark 
branches, a gloomy object in those desolate forests. With 
it we lose the cinnamon rose (Rosa cinnamomea), Conval- 
Uuria hifoUa, Lynrnachia ihyrwifior^ and GaUum boreale 
while the lUbus Arcticus, or dwarf bramble, no longer ri- 
pens its firuit. The boundary of the spruce on the La{dand 
Alps is about 3200 feet below the line oi perpetual snow.t 
Hie next region is that of the Scotch fir {Pinus g^hes- 
Im), whidi st& grows, though its low stem and widely- 
extended Inranch^ riiow that it, too, suffers from the in- 
clement situation. Here we see the last of JLedum jhUus- 
tre, Salix pentandroj and the Veronica aeiyyliifolia ; even 
the bogs have a very steril appearance. At about 9000 
feet under the line of perpetual snow, barley ceases to ri- 
pen ; but small farmers, who live by grazing and fishing. 
are met with 400 feet higher, and thus far potatoes and 

* Linnxns, Lach. Lap., vol. i., p. 200, 3Si2. Hasse), p. 436- 
438. 

t Wsblenberg, p. zxxii., xuv. Liiin., Lack. Lap., yoL fi., a 
974. 

H.-Ff 
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turnips are worth cultivating.*' The next is the regicHi of 
the birch, whose short thick stem, and stiff, widely-spread- 
ing, knotty branches, seem prepared to resist the strong 
winds from the mountains. This zone is widest in North* 
em Lapland, where the hills rise more gradually, and there, 
from the want of inhabitants, is called the Lapland Desert 
In it the Alnus tncana, the bird-cherry {Prunus Padus), and 
the aspen (Poptdu* tremula)^ terminate long before the 
birch ; while the Sorbus aiicuparia, Kubus Arcticus, and Co/- 
luna vulgaris approach nearer to the limit, f 

Above this are the Lower Alps, which are free from 
snow during most of the sununer, especially in the north, 
where the sun has more power from his long continuance 
above the horizon. Their most characteristic plants are 
various AndromedcB, some of which are very beautiAil, the 
Hierochloa Alpina, and Phaca frigida. The Behtla nana, or 
dwarf birch, in the higher parts, creeps entirely on the 
ground, while the Salix glauca, S. hasiala, and a few juni- 
per bushes, are scattered over the lower.i 

Next are the Snowy Alps, which are never wholly un* 
covered, and where the ground is kept constantly moist. 
These have still several peculiar plants, as the Kammculut 
Tuvalist Saxifraga nwalis and cemua, Aira Alpina ; while 
the vivid azure tints of Ge7itiana nivalis and tenella deco- 
rate the precipices exposed to the sun. Above this are 
the icy summits of the Alps, where only a few dark spots 
appear amid the perpetual snows. From the extreme 
moisture, these still possess some very characteristic 
plants, as the RaTumcuttis glaeialis, Gentiana glacialiSf and 
Draba Alpina. Many lichens also find a place to grow even 
farther up, in the crevices of perpendicular rocks, where 
the snow cannot he. The snow-bunting is the only Uving 
creature that visits this elevated spot.^ 

The botany of Sweden is distinguished by other peculi- 
arities besides those now noticed, as arising from latitude 
and temperature. We have already pointed out the differ- 
ence that exists between the eastern and western districts 
of Sweden, and given an example of it in the changes pro- 

* Wahlenberg, p. zxxi. Linn., Lach. Lap., vol. ii, p. 273. 
t Lion., Lach. Lap., vol. ii., p. 276. t Ibid., p. 278. 

4 Wahlenberg, p. xxx. Linn., Lach. Lap., vol. ii , p. 282. 
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daced on the Flora of Smaland. Bat the Tarlatkni of soO 
has also a great influence on Tegetable life; and many 
plants found in the transition regions, where limestone 
rocks predominate, are never seen in the less fertile prim 
itive country. Owing to their almost pure calcareous soil 
and insular situation, Oland and Gothland possess many 
plants in common, which have not been observed m other 
parts of the kingdom. Of these we may mention GlobularU 
vulgarist growing in the highest and most exposed parts of 
the islands ; Adonis vemalis, on the southern promonto- 
ries ; Cifronula Emmu, frequenting the rocky precipices ; 
Sisymbrium supinutHj Artemisia rufestris, Oslium rotund^ 
fotmrn, Seandtx Pecten, covering Uie bare rocks that so 
often rise amid the fields \ Carex tomentosa^ Elytnus Eurth 
pauSf Orchis pyramidalis, besides others of this genus 
which abound here, though rare elsewhere, scattered 
through the meadows; and Sckanus MsHscus^ in the 
marshes. Each of these islands has some plants pecuhai 
to it ; those of Gothland have been compared to such as 
grow upon the limestone mountains of Austria, as HeUan^ 
themum Fumatui, Inula ensifolia, and Serapias rubra ; while 
the dry and stony soil of Southern Oland has a vegetation 
more nearly resembling that of the Mediterranean, or even 
Africa; as in HeHanthemum CElanHeum, Carex obtusatOj 
Artemisia tadtdala, Anemone sylvestris, Ulmus ejfusa, and 
Viola perstcifoHa.* 

In Norway, the order of vegetation, with a few peculi- 
arities, is similar to what we have described in Sweden. 
Even in the south the climate has comjdetely a northern 
or ahnost arctic character : the year consisting of only 
two seasons, winter and summer ; the dissolution of the 
snow being followed, with scarcely a week of interval, 
by the trees shooting out their leaves. Vegetation pro- 
ceeds with great rapidity, and the harvest is generally cut 
in the end of July, the winter cold beginning to be feH 
even in September. Round Christiania (latitude 60^ N.), 
oaks, aiSies, elms, limes, and maple are very common; 
while a short distance south, as at Laurvig, the beech con- 
tinues to thrive. Not only cherries and a]^es, but also 
iiears and apricots, ripen in the open air ; and roses flower 

• Wahlenberg, p. zUx., I. 
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though nearly a month later than in the north of Geimanj 
AgricultaTe is on a Teiy limited scale, and Uie crops, prin- 
cipally oats and barley, scarcely suffice for the inhabitants. 
On leaving the coast, as we ascend, the oak, with its ac- 
companying fruit-trees, requiring a mean temperature of 
40° Fahr., disappears, and forests of pines, interspersed 
with elms and alders, cover the mountains, succeeded in 
the higher Dovrefield by woods of birch, till, at 6800 feet, 
we meet the snow-line. The pasture on these mountains 
is very unlike that found in Britain, being principally juni> 
per, blackberry, dwarf willow, and such shrubs intermixed 
with a little rough grass. In these lofty situations, how- 
ever, numerous rare and beautiful saxifrages and gentians 
make their appearance, enlivening with their delicate flow- 
ers the otherwise lonely rocks. There also grows " the 
Salix herbacea, a dwarf alpine species of willow, of which 
half a dozen trees, with all their branches, leaves, flow- 
ers, and roots, might be compressed between two pages of 
a lady's pocket-lKK>k, without coming in contact with eac^ 
other.'** 

In Romsdal-amt, near Molde (latitude 62® 47'), where 
the mean temperature is only 41® Fahr., diflTerent kinds of 
pears and plums come to perfection, and even the. walnut 
bears ripe fruit. The ehn and hazel form continuous 
woods, and the following trees and bushes grow readily : 
Canadian and balsam poplars, horse-chestnut, larch^ elder, 
yew, various roses, lavender, box, laburnum, white thorn, 
and ivy ; but, from some peculiarity of soil or clunate, the 
gran, or Scotch fir, does not succeed, t 

At Trondheim the climate is much deteriorated, and. the 
scanty vegetation undergoes still greater limitations. Cher- 
ries and plums no longer ripen, and pears and apples only 
with great care, while the oak scarcely continues to hva 
This, however, is partly owing to the exposure; for in 
some sheltered situations even farther north, cherries still 
ripen, and woods of oak, lime, and ash trees are found. 
Thus, at Steenkjsr, near the mouth of the Snaasen vand, 
though farther north (latitude 64°), the vegetation, is far 
more luxuriant than at Trondheim. Laing saw there 

* Bach's Travels, p. 41, 53, 100. Clarke's Travels, vol. v., 
H 187. Laing, p. 05. f Laing's Travels, p. 347. 
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preal crops of lye, oats, bear, flax, and hops, and a stand- 
ard cherry-tree with ripe fruit. The common and mount- 
ain adi were scarce, and grew with difficulty ; aspen, wild 
cherry, birch, and pines l^ing the preyailing trees ; juni- 
per, raspbeny, and wild roses, the bushes.* On passing 
to the north of the Trondheim Fiord, the climate and vege- 
tation become truly arctic. The spruce fir scarcely goes 
beyond 67®, and the few remains of natural wood consist 
of birch and Scotch fir, and even these only along the 
deeper fiords and large streams. The climate here is 
less rigid, and the winters milder and shorter than in many 
parts of the interior of Sweden, so that the hazel and some 
other hardy trees attain a higher latitude. Many Swedish 
plants, as the Rulmt Areiicus, are altogether wanting here ; 
while others, for example, Saxi/raga CottfUden, and easpi- 
totOf are more abundant ; and some, as the Polypodium 
Oreopieru, are found here alone. The seacoast has also 
several peculiar plants ; as, <r«nltafia tfi«o2ucrate and Mrr*- 
to, Carex marUinut and taUna ; and, below Lofoden, SeJum 
vUlosum. At Alten juniper bushes grow, and barley some- 
times succeeds in the valleys ; while even at the North 
Cape, in latitude 71®, potatoes, broccoli, and gooseberries 
are still raised in the gardens.! 

The following comparison of the relative numbers of a 
few natural families in Denmark, in the whole of Sweden, 
and in Lapland, may perhaps not be without interest. The 
Orchideous plants in Denmark are 26, or 1 : 46 of the 
whole phanerogamous vegetation ; in Sweden they are 34, 
or 1 : 34 ; and in Lapland 1 : 45. According to the rule 
generally given, they ought to diminish tow^^ the pole. 
The Composite plants in Denmark are 112, or 1 : 11 ; in 
Sweden, 110, or 1 : 11 ; and in Lapland, 1 : 14 ; which is 
according to the rule. The Umbelliferous plants sdso di- 
minish towards the pole ; in Denmark they are as 1 : 23 ; 
in Sweden, 1 : 31 ; and in Lapland, 1 : 55. The Cruclfe- 
ne are, in Denmark, 1 : 22 ; in Sweden, 1 : 20 ; and in 
Lapland, 1 : 24. The mallows disappear entirely as we 
approach the pole ; in Denmark they are 6, or 1 : 199 ; but, 
as one of them is doubtful, the proportion should probably 

* Von Buch's Travels, p. 117.. Xjaing's Residence, p. 97. 
f Wahtenbergr u. xizi?., zxzvi. Forsell, Ststiitik, p. 2i, 
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be 1 : 239 ; in Germany it is as 1 : 235 ; in Sweden, I 
: 891 ; while in Lapland none have been found. The Ca- 
ryophyilen increase as we approach the pole : in Denmark 
and Sweden they are 1 .- 21 ; and in Lapland, 1 : 17. The 
Leguminous plants are, in Denmark, 1 : 20 ; in Sweden, 
I : 22 ; and in Lapland, 1 : 35. The Amentacee in Den- 
mark are 1 : 36 ; in Sweden, 1 : 27 ; and in Lapland, on 
aeoount of the willows {Salices)^ 1:17. The Glumaceous 
plants, including the Cyperoideee^ Junci, and Typhae, in 
Denmark, are as 1 : 6 ; in Sweden, as 1:5; and in Lap- 
land, 1 : 7* 

SECTION III. — ZOOLOGY. 

The progress of science, while it has greatly increased 
oar knowledge of real existences, has stripped the zoology 
of Scandinavia of many of those wonders which astonish- 
ed and delighted our ancestors. In treatises on its natural 
history we no longer meet with descriptions of the sea- 
fierpent or kraken, the Leviathan of the North, 

" Whom, haply, slumb'ring on the Norway foam. 
The pilot of some small night-founder'd skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind. 
Moors by his side, under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays ;" 

or with tales of mermaids who have carried their mortal 
lovers, plunging from some lofty rock into the dark abyss 
of ocean, to crystal palaces adorned with furniture of gold, 
and illuminated with the brilliancy of diamonds. Even the 
more sober version of these stories, which found its last 
refuge in the natural history of Pontoppidan, has been un- 
ceremoniously rejected by his matter-of-fact successors, 
notwithstanding the array of proofs and documents brought 
forward by the worthy but credulous bishop. 

The number of animals found in those countries is more 
considerable than might at first be expected from their 
northern locality. Linnsus, in his Fauna Suecica, de- 
scribed 2266 species ; and subsequent researches have 

greatly increased the number, especially in the lower class- 

< 

* Homeman, Bulletin Universel, iume xiv., p. 427. Wahl 
enberg, p. Ixv:., &c. 
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«. MfiUer, in his Fanna of Denmark and Norway, enn 
merates 67 species of mammalia, of which 14 are eetaoe* 
008 animals ; and 232 birds, of which 87 are terrestrial, ex- 
chisive of 26 eagles, falcons, and owls. Most of these are 
oonmion to the other northern kingdoms of Europe and to 
our own country ; hut with this remarkable difference in 
the latter case, that many species which with them are 
only summer visitants, with us spend the whole year, oi 
retreat hither fi^om the cold of more elevated latitudes 
Thus, in Sudermania, between 58^ 5V and 59^ 5' nortK 
lat., Ekstroem enmnerates more than 70 migratory birds, 
of which 46 arriye in spring and depart in autumn. Of 
these, 28, principally those which arrive the soonest, re- 
main all the year in Britain, and seven others migrate to 
this Country in winter. Among the first we find the wood 
and sky larks (Alauda arhorea and erverms)^ the jackdaw, 
the carrion-crow {Corvus corone), the common starling 
{Shtmut vulgaris), the song-thrush {Turdus musieu9\ the 
redbreast (l^lvia rubecula\ the wiUow-wren {S. trockUus), 
and even the kite and common buzzard (Falco milvus and 
buieo) ; of the latter we may mention the redvnng (Tur- 
dus iliacusyj the woodcock (Scolopax rustiada), and the 
mallard {Anas boschas). Other summer migratory birds, 
which, arriving individually, are not included in the former 
numbers, are the missel-thrush (Turdus vischorus\ the 
chaffinch (FrvngUla codebs), and the hooded crow (Conms 
comix).* 

QuADRVPKDs. — ^The domestic animals of Scandinavia 
are chiefly horses, cows, goats, sheep, and swine, to which, 
in the north, must be added the reindeer. In Denmark 
there are two races of horses, the true Danish, found on 
the islands, which, though small, are strong and spirited, 
and those of Holstein and Jutland, of a dark, glossy bay 
colour and larger size, which are much valued for carriages 
and cavalry, and exported in great numbers to other coun- 
tries. In Sweden and Norway the horses are smaller and 
much inferior ; the natives being destitute of that love for 
these animaJs which distinguishes the Dane, and too often 
treating them in a cruel and tyrannical manner. They are, 
however, swift and hardy, and those of Norway are re- 

* Ferusran, Bal. des Scien. Nat, tome zzii., p. 117 
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inaricably sure-footed : a quality highly necessary in ths 
rugged and almost {ireeipitoas roads of that country. The 
feeing of homed cattle is also a more extensiye occupa- 
tion in Demark than in the more northern kin^oms, where 
it is often impossible to procure food for them during the 
eight or nine months of winter. The cows fed in the rich 
pastures of Jutland are large and handsome, and produee 
the celebrated Hamburg beef 

In Denmark there are, property speaking, no beasts of 
prey, with the exception of foxes, polecats, and weasels ; 
but the two more northern kingdoms still contain many of 
the more powerful carnivorous animals. The~ almost im- 
penetrable recesses of the mountains and forests offer se- 
cure retreats to them, from whence they comoBut great 
damage on the cattle of the vicinity. The number of iiese 
destroyed by wild beasts in Sweden in 1827 is stated by 
Forsell at 86,613, worth moie than £ia,000. 

The bear ( Urau* aretos), the largest and most formidable 
of the Scandmavtan beasts of prey, is now chiefiy confined 
to Dalecarlia and some other of the wilder and more nor- 
thern provinces. Of this there is only one species in Swe- 
den, though different individuals vary considerably both in 
size and colour. Usually it is dark brown, though in some 
instances black or gray, and even white; and they have 
often a white ring round their neck* especially when young. 
The bear grows till he is twenty, and lives fifty years, and 
sometimes weighs four or five hundred weight., or even 
more. He possesses immense atrength, which he em- 
ploys to the greatest advantage when resting on his hind 
legs. M. Nilsson relates that one has been seen walking 
on his hind feet along a small tree that stretched across a 
river, bearing a dead horse in his paws. He is also an 
expert swimmer, and individuals have been known to 
cross some of the straits two miles wide, that separate ihe 
Norwegian islands irom the mainland, to prey on the sheep 
and cattle pasturing on them. 

The bear is not altogether carnivorous, devouring indis- 
criminately either vegetables or animal food. He eats tlie 
roots, leaves, and branches of trees, and is fond of succu- 
lent plants, as the angelica and the berries common in the 
forests. He often commits great havoc among the ripe 
corn, gathering it like a sheaf in his arms, and eating the 
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ean. He is also aaid to be partial to ants, in conaeqnence 
of tbeir pungent taste. He, however, proves most injori> 
oua to the fanner when he has once attaeked the cattle, 
sinoe flesh is afterward preferred to all other food. Du- 
ring the winter the bear is in a state of dormancy, retiring 
to his den, often some old anthill, which he Unes with 
pine-branches, about the nuddle of November, and not 
leaving it, unless disturbed, till April. In this retreat, 
also, the female brings forth her young in the month of 
January, and usually two or three at a birth. Though 
thus deprived of all nourishment, the bear oontinues fot 
and in good condition all the winter, and is even said to 
grow fatter down to the end of February. When he leaves 
his den in the spring he at first eats very little, eommen- 
cing, according to Pontq[)pidan, with an ant's nest to 
strengthen his stomach. 

Many anecdotes are told of the sagacity of the bear, the 
peasants saying that he has the wit of two men and the 
strength of seven. The chase of this animal is a favour- 
ite pastime in Sweden and Norway, and is conducted in 
various ways, regulated by peculiar laws and customs. 
The most common mode is for two or three individnalB, 
* armed with guns and spears, and accompanied by their 
dogjB, to attack him in his winter quarters. On other oc- 
casions, the whole population of several parishes engage in 
what are called skaUtf when a number of men sniroiimd a 
district of country, and drive aU the wild animals to the 
centre, where they are shot. These skalU often resemble 
armies rather than hunting-parties ; and at one ordered by 
the governor of Daleearlia, where Mr. Lloyd was present, 
the nmnber of men assembled was 1600. In 1829 there 
were killed in Sweden 136 bears^ of which 68 were in 
Umea-lan, 17 in Fahi-liin, and the rest in smaller numbers 
in the other provinces.* 

Closely allied to the above is the badger {MeUs Ewropaa), 
found throughout the middle and south of Sweden, but too 
well knoMm to require any description, and the glutton or 
wolverine {UrtuM Gulo, Linn.). This hist is now mostly 
found in the I^apland Alps and forests of Daleearlia, and 

* Lloyd's Field Sports of the North of Europe (2d editicn, 
Lond., 1831), vol. i., p. 01 ; vul. ii., p. 35, 125. Bach's Travc4s, 
p. 200. Pontoppidan's Nat. Hist., part ii., p. 16. 
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even in these wihl districts has beoome very scarce. As 
skin, covered with soft, giossy brown hair, with a Uack 
streak on the back, is considered valuaUe, and the hunters 
use various stratagems to obtain it uninjured. This ani- 
mal is the most ferocious and untameable found in Scandi- 
navia, destroying every other that comes within its reach, 
though its appetite, and the means it envoys to increase 
it, have been much exaggerated. It has recourse to many 
artifices in seeking its prey, as from its heavy body it is 
far from being sw3l ; sometimes stealing on its victim se- 
cretly, at others dropping from trees or rocks on the deer 
or horses that pass nndemeath, and, fixing upon them, 
sucks their blood till they sink umler its power.* 

The wolf {Cams lupu») is, next to the bear, the most 
|)Owerful beast of pr^ in the North, where it seems to 
have increased of late. Pontoppidan states* that it was 
unknown in Bergen before 1718, when it first crossed the 
mountains; and this opinion is confirmed by Linneus, 
who says that, twenty-six years before his time (1746), it 
vna a rare animal in Sweden. In those kingdoms it is 
thought there are two species : the bkck wolf (Ctnis jyco- 
on)y of a deep uniform black, with the exception of a white 
mark on the breast, and the common wolf. This is gen- 
erally dark gray, changing in the vrinter to white, with a 
black streak on the fore limbs, and is considerably laiget 
than the dog, to which it is closely allied in habits and 
physical development. His ears are pointed and erect, 
and his tail, unlike that of the dog, is straight. The wolf 
is far from bemg coorageoos, and will seldom attack any 
large animal until pressed by hunger, i/Hiich rouses the full 
energy of his powers. He usuafiy seeks his prey in the 
gray of the morning, or the evening twiHght, destroying 
every creature he can master: rats, hares, foxes, deer, 
elks, and even the bear himself. He also devours birds» 
domestic animals, and even men, when he can find an op- 
portunity. Wolves are most dangerons, however, in the 
winter, when, from an instinctive dread of everything 
hanging over their heads, they shun the snow-clad woods, 
and, flocking to the open plains and frozen lakes, render 
travelling on them very dangerous. The easiest way la 

* Lloyd, vol ii., p. 316. PontoppiHsn. part ii., p. S2 
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S event their attacks is to aUow a rope to hang down be- 
nd the sledge, the serpentine windings of wliich, from 
the inequatttiea of the ground, frighten them so as to make 
them remain at a secure distance. They are also often 
hunted, and in 1829, in Sweden, 658 were killed.* 

The fox is still very common, though, from the increase 
of wolves, less so than formerly. They axe white, red, or 
bkusk, and are divided by Professor Nilsson into five vari- 
eties, but they differ little either in their hatnts or their 
food from those of this conntiy. The f jiill^ or arctic fox 
(Com* lagopus), of a dingy gray or ash colour in summer, 
and white in winter, is considered as a peculiar species. 
It is smaller than the common fox, and wants both his cun- 
ning and speed. They are not numerous, and inhabit 
ehieAy the lofty mountains and places remote from the 
habitation of men. Fox4ianting, though a favourite amuse- 
ment in Sweden, is, from the nature ci the ground, gen- 
erally pursued on foot ; the number of foxes l^led in 1829 
was 8466, and principslly in the southern provinces.! 

The lynx, which has now disappeared from the southern 
countries of Europe, still keeps its place in Scandinavia, 
where it is very destructive to the smaller anknals. In 
summer it is relish brown, in winter grayish, with dark 
spots, and has much the sqipearance of a cat, though larger, 
and distinguished by the tufts of hair which adorn its ears. 
Some writers think there are two or three species in those 
regions, but it is probable they are only varieties ; in 1829, 
the number killed was 219.t 

Besides these larger and more destructive carnivorous 
animals, others of the same class inhabit the Northern 
kingdoms^ The marten frequents the beech and pine for- 
ests ; the polecat is observed in the south ; and the weasel 
and ermine are common in the woods, especially in Lap- 
land. Otters abound in all the streams, and commit great 
havoc among the fish ; while in the ocean and Baltic Sea, 
numerous s^ils, of which it is probable there is more than 
one species, are found. Tlie bat commonly frequents holes 
in trees and walls, and here, as in other cold countries, 
passes the winter in sleep. The hedgehog, mostly con- 

* Lloyd, vol. i., p. 383 ; vol. ii., p. 17i Linn., Fauna Suecica, 
p. 5. Bucb*8 Travels, p. 84. f Lloyd, vol. i., p. 36, &r 

t Ibid., vol. ii, p. 150. Linn. Fauna Suecica, p. 2. 
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fined te Gotliknd and the south, the mole, and the shfew, 
are the principal insectivorous animals. 

Of gnawing animals, squirrels abound in all the forests ; 
and in Lapland the flying squirrel {Scmru» voUmsj Linn.), 
though rare, is sometimes met with. There are several 
species of mice, as the dormouse, the common house and 
field mouse, which is said to migrate, and the blat^ and 
brown rat. Neither of these last two are indigenous to 
Sweden, nor indeed to Europe ; and the brown, which in 
the seaport towns has almost extirpated the other, though 
often called the Norway rat, only made its appearance there 
about the middle of last century. Both seem to have ori- 
ginated in the East, which is confirmed by theur absence 
ft'om La^nd. 

The lemming {Georyckus lemnms), about the size of a 
rat, with a short tail, and fine fur diversified wiHi black 
and yellow, in general inhabits the lofty mountains, where 
they live in holes, and are not distinguished as social ani- 
mals. At irregular intervals, seldom less than ten years, 
they leave these retired abo^, and proceed in vast num- 
bers to the cultivated districts, where they commit great 
depredatioBs on the grain and pasture, eating up evety 
green thing in fteir way. They are supposed to be induced 
to migrate by a want of food ; and it has been observed 
thai the saoceeding winter is always unusndly severe. 
They move in a str^ght line, disregarding every impedi- 
ment ; or, if obliged to go round any object, th^ immediate- 
ly resume their former direction. Innumerable enemies 
follow in their train, as owls, hawks, and weasels, and 
their numbers are farther lessened by their obstinate en- 
deavours to pass rivers and precipices, -So that but fewsur^ 
vivers return to their native mountains. In the dfocese of 
Bergen an annual holyday was k^pt in Pontoppidan's time, 
called the mouse festival, which took its rise from a fiist 
established formeriy to avert this plague ; and he also gives 
the form of exorcism used on that occasion.* 

The only others of that order we shall mention are the 
hare, turning white in winter; and the beaver, which, 
thoujgh long ago banished from the south of Europe, still 
finds a retreat on the banks of the 0(riitaTy lakes and rivers 

* Grifilth*8 Gavier, vol. iii., p. lu. Pontoppidan, part ii , p. 3a 
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ot Lapiandy where it may biiiJd its huts and constnict its 
ponds. Their food is principaiiy the bark ofthe aq»en and 
other alpine trees, though in oonfinement they may be ac- 
castomed to live on animal matter. 

The noblest wild animal found in Scandinavia is un- 
doubtedly the elk (Ceroiw 4tloes)» This beautiful species 
of deer, once common in the woods of Germany and the 
middle of Europe, is now con&ied to the more unfrequent- 
ed districts of Sweden end Norway, where, though pro 
tected by many laws, it will also probably soon disappear. 
In Scania, where they were once numerous, they have 
been totally extirpated ; and as tiiey cannot endure the cold 
of a higher latitude than 64^» they are prevented from 
taking reibge in the northern forests* 

The elk measures seven or eight feet in height, and is 
of an ash or hoary-4>rown cQlour, varying a little with age 
and the season. Its hair is long and stiff, and on the neck 
forms a light brown nume, with a coarse black tuft below. 
The horns, weighing about My lbs., are pahnated with 
short points round the edge, and are used in winter to re- 
move the snow that covers their food. It is a strong, power- 
fill animal, and does not attain the full size before its four- 
teenth year. Though in general very timid, yet at certain 
seasons, and when closely pursued, he defends himself 
boldly with his horns and hoofs, one stroke of the latter 
being often sufficient to destroy a wolf. Owii^ to their 
long legs, they reach the ground with difficulty, and feed 
prinieipally on the leaves of the elm and aspoi trees, turn- 
ing down the branches with their horns, llieir skins used 
to be made into leather for the dress of soldiers, being 
thou^t stronger and mors durable than other kinds, while 
a ring cut out of the hoof was oonsidered a sure specific 
against the cramp, for the rather strange reason that the 
animal is very subject to this disease. FcNrmerly they were 
employed in drawing sledges, but are now never used for 
that purpose, having been prohibited on account of the 
facility their speed afibrded to criminals of eluding justice.* 

There is scarcely any race of men so dependant for their 
subsistence on a single animal as the Laplandefs are on 

* Lloyd, vol. ii., p. 326, &c. Griffith's Cuvier't Animal Kingw 
iom, vol. iv., p 73. Pontoppidan, part ii., p. 9. 
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the reindeer, llieir cold, barren ooontry, oovered witli 
snow and ice nine months of the year, produces few Tege> 
tables fit for human food ; and dniing the season when fish 
cannot be procured, they Would pmsh of absolute want 
were it not for the milk and flesh of their deer. It foima 
their chief, or, rather, theii cmly wealth, the poorer classe,. 
possessing from 60 to 800; the middlinir, team aOO to 700- 
and the rich, from 1000 to SOOO. They are now mostly in 
a domesticated condition, though wild ones are still some- 
times met with in Dalecailia and the Kcelea Mountains. 
These usefiil creatures are of a gray or brown colour, dark- 
er when they haye got their new ooat, and becoming lighter 
afterward. They are about fbur feet high, and the same 
in length ; those found wild, however, being kaget than the 
domesticated ones. The horns, which vary more than those 
of any other of the genus, are in the male often four feet 
long, with numerous brandies ; those of thiB fbmale are 
smaller, with fewer diTiaaons. The foot and eye of this 
creature are also beautifully adapted to the country it is 
destined to inhabit. The hoof is Tory widely'doyen, and 
when pressed on the ground, the two parts ex|nnd, thus 
forming a broad sur&ce, and presenting the animal from 
sinking in the soft snow, amid wiiich it spends a great por« 
tion of its life. On ihe foot being raised, the divisions 
again ML together, making a curious cradding noise, re- 
sembling repeated electric shocks. Besides the usual eye- 
lid, he is provided with a nictitating membrane, extending 
over the eyes, thro«^ which, in snowstonns, he can see 
without exposing these delicate organs to any injury. 

The reindeer is not capable of carrying much weight, 
being better fitted for running or drawing. In a sledge a 
pair of them have been said to perform a journey of 100 
miles, or, as the Latplanders express it, wUl chai^ their 
horizon three times in twenty-four hours. To their acute- 
ness of sight and smeU their master trusia his life in the 
most dangeroas paths, during the darkest ni^^ts of his 
stormy winter, and it is seldom he has to regret this con- 
fidence. Their milk is an important article of food, and, 
according to Linneus, is dressed in nineteen dififerent 
forms. Their flesh is eaten either fresh or salted ; their 
•kins form tents, clothing, and bed-covering ; their sinews 
thread for sewing, and their tongues are a well-known ar- 
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ticle of coionierce. Their food is principaHy the letves 
and bads of trees, the catkins of the birch, and the rein- 
deer moss, which they search for with instinctive sagacity 
beneath the snow. They also eat frogs, snakes, and even 
the lemming, often pursuing the hitter to so great a dis- 
tance as not to find their way home again.* 

Red-deer and roebucks are also found in Sweden and 
Norway ; and in Scania a horn much larger than the com- 
mon fallow-deer's, and differing from it in other points, has 
been found, and referred to an extinct species, the Cerwu 

PaleodamaA 

In the seas surrounding Scandinavia, numerous eeta- 
ceous animals appear; but as these have been already 
fully described in a former volume of the Family Library, 
we shall not detain the raider by any account of them.t 

BiBDi.— -Among the feathered tribes, the golden eagle 
(Aquila ehryMolot) holds the first place, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, met with. Other species, such as the cine- 
reous or sea Q^gie (A. aibkilia), are more numerous. They 
prey on various sea-fish, and in Wermeland on the pike 
and salmon in the lakes, pouncing upon them when bask- 
ing on the surface. Soinetimes the fish proves too strong 
for his enemy, and drags him betow the water, when, if he 
is unable to extricate his claws, he is drowned ; and pike 
are often taken with marks of the talons in their badu. 
They also destroy foxes, hares, sheep ; and instances are 
tnentioned in which they have carried oflT children even 
before the eyes of their parents. They also attack deer, 
cows, and horses, though it is said that in these cases they 
make use of a singular stratagem. They first soak their 
wings in water, and then, covering them with sand, fiy in 
the face of the animal, whush, blinded and distracted by 
pain, runs about, till, fiiiling over some precipice, it be 
comes an easy prey to the eagle.^ 

Several falcons inhabit the Northern kingdoms, and 
among others the Falco umbriwuM, which, rare even in 

' Linn., Lacb. Lap , vol i.,p. 162,307. Griffith's Cuvier, voL 
iv., p. 79. Bucb's Travels, p. 313, 317. 

t Griffith's Cuvier, vol. iv., p. 89. 

t See Polar Seas ami Kegions (4th edit.), p. 71, &c. 

^ Llovd. vol. i, p. 237. 251. Pontoppidan, part il., p. 99 
Biicirs TraveJH, |>. 131. 
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Sweden, is not found in Britain, and the jer falcon (f . tf^ 
iandieiu), which usually confines its excursions to the cold- 
er regions of the North. 

The great homed owl {Strix buho) is the largest and most 
curious Swedish species. It inhabits woody rocks and ru^ 
ined towers, and abounds in all the forests, where its mel- 
ancholy hootings during the night increase the gloom of 
those dark shales. They fly not only by night, but also 
by day, and usually feed on hares and mice, thou^ they 
ateo attack the largest birds, and the young of the stag, 
roebuck, and reindeer. In Lapland we find the Sirix Lap- 
wndea, linn., of a large size, and white, with black spots. 
It seems peculiar to the londy Alps of that desolate region. 
The snowy owl {Strix vycUa), and sereral other species, 
are also found in these kingdoms. 

Of the numerous passerine birds of Scandinavia, we can 
only mention a very few. The shrike and butcher birds 
(LamiM ceUurio and excubitor} are found in Gothland and 
in the meadows ro'^d Upsala. Nearly alUed to these in 
food and habits are the fly-catchers (MuscuMpe) and the 
waxwing {BcmbydUa garrula). The thrushes of Britain 
are common in Sweden, where we also meet with the wa- 
ter-ouzel or dipper, frequenting the lonely streams, and in 
winter seeking its food in the vicinity of the cataracts and 
falls, where the turbulence of the water prevents the for- 
maticm of ice. Amid the warblers, notwithstanding the 
cold, the nightmgale still fills with melody the woods and 
copses of Oland, Gothland, and Scania, where it is accom- 
panied by the golden-crested and common wrens, the wag- 
tails, and redbreast. Most of our other singing birds are 
also found there, as the sky and wood laiks, the goldfinch, 
greenfinch, and bullfinch. The common sparrow is also 
seen, though even in the middle districts it is scarcely ha- 
bituated to the 'climate, together with the chafllnch, the 
crossbills (Loxia carmrostra and pytiopsittaau), and the pino 
grosbeak {Pyrtkula enucleator), which frequents the for- 
ests, and hves on the seeds of the fir, whose cones it opens 
in a very curious manner. Here also we may mention the 
buntings {Emberiza:) and titmice {Pari)^ which build in the 
holes of old trees, where they lay up their store of winter 
provisions. The starling frequents the woods in the spring 
and beginning of summer, msd^ing its nest in hoUow trunks, 
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bat about the month of June it departs for the plains of 
Scania. Crows are numerous in Scandinavia, and among 
others the raven, deemed sacred by the peasants, who can 
Bcarcelj be prevailed on to kill one; the rook, though 
mostly in the south, and the jackdaw. The jay, in the 
opinion of Linnaeus the most splendid and beautiftd of Swe- 
dish birds, inhabits Smaland and Scania, whOe the magpie 
ranges farther north. The mocking-jay {Conms infaustus) 
« unknown in Britain, and the nut-cracker {Nucifraga 
uiryocaiactes), principally in Smaland, is one of our rarest 
)irds. 

Among the slender-billed birds are the hoopoe, with its 
'lead adorned by a double crest of feathers, causing the 
fast forests to resound with its oft-repeated name, and 
^nsidered by the peasants as an omen of war {Bellona 
omen) ; the bee-eater on the coasts, and the nuthatch and 
creeper {Certhia)^ similar in some of their habits to the 
woodpeckers. Of these last there are several which enli- 
ven the solitary fbrests with their variegated colours, and 
the noise they make in piercing the decaying trees in 
search of food. Other scansorial birds are the wiyneck 
(YuTix torquiUa) and the common cuckoo, which there, 
as in other countries, leaves its eggs to the charge o^some 
other bird, generally the white wagtail. 

Several species of grouse are met with in Scandinavia, 
though, from the injudicious custom of killing them at all 
seasons, they are by no means so abundant as might be 
expected from the nature of the country. The most noble 
of these is the capercailzie, or wood-grouse {Tetrao Uro- 
gallus), once common in the British islands, and only ex- 
tirpated from the north of Scotland about fifty years ago. 
Hie general colour of the plumage on the male is black, 
Uie wings brown, with black spots, the- breast a glossy 
changeable green, the tail-feathers black, with white spots, 
and the eyebrows red. Their usual length is about two 
feet ten inches, and they weigh from nine to thirteen lbs., 
though in the south of Sweden they have been killed sev- 
enteen lbs. and upward. The female is about a third less 
than the male, and her feathers are more irregularly mark- 
ed with bars or spots of red, black, and white. She makes 
her nest on the ground, and lays from six to sixteen eggs. 
The usual food is the leaves of the Scotch fir, wild berries. 
II.— G o 
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and the buds of the birdi ; the young at first are fed on 
ants, worms, and insects. In the winter they often perch 
on the trees, or in cold weather hide themseLves among 
the snow, where they are sometimes caught. In Sweden 
they arjB frequently domesticated, and breed in confine- 
ment ; and several attempts have been made to introduce 
them again into this country, but with oidy partial suc- 
cess.* 

The blackcock (Tetrao tetrix) is frequently found in Noi- 
them Europe, as well as the racklehan {Tetrao nudiut of 
Meyer), usually, though we believe erroneously, regarded 
as a hybrid between it and the former species. The hazel- 
hen (T€trao bonasia), of a brown colour, and about the size 
of a partridge, abounds in the northern parts of Scandinavia, 
being seldom seen farther south than 69®. There are said 
to be two species of the ripa or ptarmigan, the f jail ripa 
and the dal ripa. The first of these inhabits the lofty 
mountains that rise above the forests, and in summer is 
speckled black, brown, or gray; in winter white, except 
the tail-feathers, which are black, tipped with white. Hie 
dal ripa frequents the woods, and is larger than the former, 
from which its plumage also difters, being reddish brown 
on the neck and breast, and dark brown on the back, turn- 
ing white in winter. Both feed on the leaves, seeds, and 
buds of plants ; and are so numerous in the north, that in 
one winter it is said that 60,000 were killed in a sio^^ 
parish, t 

The partridge is common as far as 61® N., and the quail 
{Perdix cotumix) migrates to the soathem provinces, where 
it also breeds during the summer. 

The lakes, rivers, and marshes which abound in S:»u^ 
dinavia form a favourite resort of the grallatorial birds. 
The iNrincipal of these are plovers, the lapwing, with its 
beautiful crest and splendid iridescent colours, the oyster- 

* A very interesting account of some of these experiments 
will be found in a paper by Mr. Wilson, in Jameson's Journal 
(July, 1832), vol xiii., p. 160. The Marquis of Breadalbane haa 
also thisjear (1837) introduced above a score of capercailzies, 
with a view to their being liberated in the forest districts of 
Sootland.— Lloyd, vd. i., p. 282, &c. Pontoppidan. pt. ii., p. 101 

t Lloyd, vol. i., p. 306 ; vol. ii., p. 249. Clark-»*s Travels, vol 
v.,p.60». 
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eateher {HttnuUemu 09trakgu9\ the landrail, and the rnlf 
or reeve. The heron is often seen, and in the south of 
Sweden and Denmark the crane, avosset, and white stork, 
which builds its nest on the tops of the houses, and, being 
thought a tutelary bird, is seldom disturbed. Scandinavia 
may be considered as the native abode of the woodcock 
and snipe, since in it they Inreed and rear their young, leav- 
ing it only when the frost, rendering the bogs and marshes 
impenetrable, deprives them of all food, rfliey then retire 
to the south, and are said to extend their migrations even 
to Asia Minor and Northern Africa. 

Vast numbers of wator-fowl frequent the lakes and riv- 
ers of Sweden. The largest and most beautiful of these is 
the swan, which occurs, not only domesticated, but also 
wild, during the summ^ months in the La^dand rivers. 
These are ^o the headquarters of the wild-goose, which 
is always gray, with an orange-coloured bill, and migrates 
to the south in winter. WUd-ducks, widgeons, and teal 
abound in all the lakes, and especially in the reed-bed, cov- 
ering some hundred acres, in the river near Gottenborg. 
The eider-duck is found in Gothland, where it makes its 
nest under the juniper bushes, and lines it with the soft, 
elastic down pulled ftom its breast. 

The seacoast is frequented by flocks of gulls, terns, auks, 
petrels, <Scc^ among which the cormorant sometimes ap- 
pears, inhabiting rocks in the sea and trees near the beach ; 
and the pelican has been seen in West Bothnia in the sum* 
mer months. 

IcHTHYOLociY.-r-In couutries possessing such an extent 
of seacoast, indented with numerous bays and creeks, and 
in which so large a portion of the surface is covered by 
rivers and lakes, fish may be expected to abound. We ac- 
cordingly find both the sea and fresh waters swarming 
with various kinds, giving food and employment to many 
of the inhabitants. The fresh waters are fUled with perch, 
pike, salmon, trout, g^yling, char, roach, bleak, and eels. 
Of these the sahnon is most important as an object of in- 
dustry and commerce. They are more abundant in the 
Tomea and other great Northern rivers than in those of 
the south, and fisheries are estaUished on most of them 
In the Gotha, below the cataracts, they are very plentiful, 
and are often caught in nets, weighing from forty to sixty, 
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and eren seTenty pounds. In the streams that supply th6 
Wener Lake they are also numerous, and are thought by 
some to be the Salmo kueho found in the Danube, as the 
falls on the Ootha must prevent their return from the sea, 
if they migrated there like the common species. In one 
fishery on the Clara, at Dejefoss, from 10,000 to 12,000 
are tedcen annually, weighing on an average six or seven 
poimds, the largest rarely exceeding twenty. In the We- 
ner and its tributary streams there is excellent angling for 
trout, pike, and grayling; and it is said that, since the 
canals from it to the sea were opened, eels, formerly un- 
known in it, have made their appearance. A species of 
char, called rdding by the Swedes {Umhla minor, Wil.), 
forms the most c(Hnmon, or, rather, the Only fish of the 
lakes in the Lapland Alps. As these icy waters contain 
neither worms nor plants, the manner in which it subsists 
excited the astonishment of Linnseus. Other less familiar 
fresh-water fish are the lake or burbot {Lota vulgaris), the 
id {Cypnnus idus), the nors or glom, a small fish of a de- 
licious flavour, and the guoiniad {Coregorms lavaretus)* 

The sea-fish are not less numerous or important. The 
herring inTast shoals frequents the coasts of Norway and 
Denmark, and in the Liim Fiord great numbers are an- 
nually caught. Gottenborg was once celebrated for this 
fishery ; and it is said that 2,000,000 barrels, each contain- 
ing from 1200 to 1300 herrings, have been obtained there 
in one year. This fish seems to leave the coast and to re- 
turn to it at particular periods. In 1587 it appeared to 
have entirely forsaken it; in 1680 they were again found 
in small nambers; while since 1750 they are in such in- 
credible multitudes that hands are wanting to catch them.f 
The cod, whiting, haddock, torsk, ling, and other fish of the 
same genera, firequent the coasts of Denmark and Norway, 
particularly the neighbourhood of the Lofoden Islands, 
where immense numbers are taken every year. Flatfish 
{Pleuronectes), of which M. Faber eniunerates fourteen spe- 
cies as found on the coast of Jutland, are also sought for 
by the fishers. The skate, thomback, and other rays are 
often caught ; while the sawfish and the voracious dogfish 
{8qualu» acantftias) inhabit the western sea. The mackerel 

♦ Linn., Fauna Suecica. Lloyd, vol. L, p. 233, 352, 383. 
i Clarke's Travels, vol. v., p. 99. Hassel, p. 261. 
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is also very abundant; and in the Baltic the common 
sturgeon is often obtained, where the swordfish (Xiphias 
gladius)i on rare occasions, sometimes finds its way. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter on the natural his- 
tory of the inferior classes of animals, and we shall only 
mention a few of the insects, of which many very beauti- 
ful species are found in the Northern kingdoms. The great 
and constant heat of the summer there is more favourable 
to insect life than the frequent alternations that occur in 
other countries where the mean temperature of the whole 
year is higher. Thus the Oryctes TiaaicomeSf which is ex- 
tremely common in the south of Sweden, is unknown in 
the British Islands, being unable to endure the cold that is 
sometimes felt in the midst of summer. That beautiful 
butterfly, the Pamassius Apollo, which inhabits the mount- 
ains of France, is very frequent in the Swedish provinces. 
Ants* nests are also often seen in the woods four or five 
feet high, and the natives are said to eat these insects, and 
to distil them with rye to give a flavour to inferior kinds 
of brandy. The swarms of flies, gnats, and moschetoes 
found mostly in the northern parts of the kingdom, are al- 
most intolerable even to the inhabitants. According to 
Dr. Clarke, a stranger has always the precedence at a 
moscheto court, the insects leaving all others to pay their 
respects to him. They pierce through leather gloves, and 
compel the country people to smear themselves over with 
a mixture of tar and cream. In Lapland their numbers 
are so immense, that they have been compared to a heavy 
flight of snow, or to the dust of the earth, filling every 
place in such multitudes that you cannot draw a breath 
without having your mouth filled, nor lie down to sleep 
without fumigating the room till you are almost suffocated. 
Nor is it man only that suffers from these pests ; the horse, 
cow, and reindeer are each attacked by peculiar species, 
often producing diseases in this last that cause its death 
The only usefid insect which the Swedes possess to com- 
pensate them for these tormentors \a the bee, and even 
this is seldom found in great numbers except near Malmo 
in the south.* 

* Kirby's Introduct. to Ent., vol. iv., p. 484, 491 ; vol. i., p. 
8-11. Clarke's Travels, vol. v., p. 313. Linn., Lach. Lap., vo* 
i., p. 208. 
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Birger Jarl converts the Fins to 
Christianity, i., 234. Regent 
of Swedta, 291,292. 

Birkibeinar, warrior faction of, 
i.,271. 

Bonaparte assumes the imperi- 
al dignity, ii., 202. Coalition 
against him, 203. His in- 
creasing power, 206. Sub- 
dues Prussia, ib. His de- 
signs upon Denmark, 210. 
His intrigues in the Swedish 
succession, 247. Endeavours 
to force the Swedes into alli- 
ance with him, 252. Cam- 
paign in Russia, 256. De- 
feated at Leipsig, 259. His 
abdication, 263. His escape 



from Elba, and overthrow al 
Waterioo, 271, 272. 
Botany of Scandinavia, ii., 362. 

C. 

Calmar, Union of, i., 317. 
Source of dissension, 319. 
Renewed, 3r;4. Violated, 329. 
Revived, 330. Ratified, 336. 
Finally dissolrsd, 353. War 
of, ii., 37. 

Canals in Denmark, i, 30. In 
Sweden, 43, 44. 

Canute the Great,!., 123. State 
of Denmark in his reign, 125. 
Snbdues Norway, 1§6, 147. 
Partition of his dominions, 
189. 

Caps and Hats, origin of these 
parties, ii , 150. Their strag- 
gles for ascendency, 159 
Their humiliation, 165. 

Capercailzie, ii , 385. 

Caroline-Matilda, queen of Den 
mark, ii., 168. Her unhappy 
marriage, 170* Her familiar- 
ity with Count Struensee, ib. 
Her divorce and imprison- 
ment, 174. 

Catharine II. cedes part of Sles- 
wig and Holstein to Denmark, 
II., 148. 

Cattle the only money among 
the old Scandinavians, i, 178 
Rearing of, ii., 314, 321. 

Character of the Danes, ii., 284. 
Of the Swedes, 285. Their 
addiction to brandy, 287. Of 
the Norwegians, 288. 

Charles Knutson chosen admin- 
istrator of Sweden, i., 324. 
Obtains poasession of the 
throne, 329. Elected by the 
Norwegian aristocracy, ib 
Deposed, 330, 332. 

Charles IX. defends the Prot- 
estant religion, ii., 30. Re- 
gent of Swed« n. 31 . Raised 
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to the throne, 33. Founds 
Gottenborg, 36, 37. Com- 
mences hostilities against 
the Danes, 37. His death, 
39. 

Charles X. elected to the 
throne, ii., 79. Invades Po- 
land, 82. Overruns Denmark, 
ib. Defeated by the Poles, 
Dutch, and Danes, 85. 

Charles X[. quarrels with the 
Elector of Brandenburg, ii., 
97. War with Denmark, 96. 
Peace restored, 101. Intro- 
duces various changes in the 
government, 103. Is render- 
ed absolute, 105. 

Charles XII. assumes the gov- 
ernnwnt, ii., 107. AssaSed 
by the neighbouring princes, 
108. Attacks Copenhagen, 
100. Compels the Danes to 
make peace, 110. Defeats 
the Russians, HI. Attacks 
the King of Poland, ib. Sub* 
dues Courland and Lithua- 
nia, 112; Enters Warsaw, 
and defeats Augustas at Clis- 
aau and Pultusk, 1 1 3. Quits 
Saxony to dethrone the Czar, 
117. Defeated at Pultowa, 
119. His flight to Bender, 
121. Expelled by force, 126L 
Quits Turkey, and arrives at 
Stralsund, 130. Prosecutes 
the war, 131. Invades 14or- 
way, 132. Lays siege to 
Fredericshall, 134. His death 
and character, 135. 

Charles Xlll. sanctions the 
new constitution, ii., 232. 
Refuses to succumb to Rus- 
sia, 236. Obliged to cede 
Finland, 238. Concludes 
peace with Denmark, 239. 
Elected king of Norway, 269. 
His death, 275. 

Christian of Oldenburg chosen 



king of Denmark, i., 329 ; and 
Norway, 330; of Sweden, 
ib. Driven from the Swe- 
dish throne, 333. His com- 
I)act with James III. of Scot 
and respecting the Hebrides, 
334. Founds the University 
of Copenhagen, 335. 

Christian II. proclaimed king 
of Denmark and Norway, i., 
342. Intrigues with the leg 
ate Arcemboldi, 343. Attacks 
Stockholm, 347. Crowned 
at Stockholm, 347. Massa- 
cres the nobility, 348. Caus- 
es of his downfall, 352. His 
abdication, 353. H is capti v- 
ity, 356. Attempts for his 
restoration, 365. 

Christian III. succeeds to the 
throne, i, 357. Suppresses 
the Ontholie faction in Nor- 
way, 368. 

Christian IV. visits Norway, 
ii., 35. His zeal to promote 
improvement and maritime 
discovery. 36. Claims the 
dominioi of the Sound, 37. 
Declares war with Sweden, 
57. Attacks Stockholm, 40. 
Chosen captain-general in 
the Thirty Years* War, 47. 
Defeated by Tilly, 48. Re- 
lie^^s Stralsund, 49. Retires 
from the war, 50. Encoun- 
ters the Swedish fleet near 
Femeren, 69. Again near 
Laaland, 70. Peace of 
Bromsbro, 70. Death and 
character of the king, 71. 

Christian V. declares war with 
Sweden, ii., 97. Operations 
of the campaign in Pomera- 
nia,98. In Scania, 99. Peace 
restored, 101. Menaces 
Hamhurff, 102. Settles the 
affairs of Holstein, 103. 

Christian VI., his domestic 
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polie]|r» Ji'i 144. His com- 
mercial improvements, ib. 

Christian, prince of Augusten- 
burg, elected crown-prince, 
ii., 236. His death, 241. 
Candidates for the vacancy, 
243. 

Christianity first dawned in the 
North, i, 106, 115. Ite prog- 
ress in Denmark, 119. In 
Norway, 132. Beneficial ef- 
fects of, 186. 

Christina, Queen, her preten- 
sions to learning, ii., 77. De- 
termines to abdicate the 
throne, 79. Leaves Sweden , 
and resides at Rome, 80. 

Christopher of Bavaria elected 
to the throne of the united 
kingdoms, i., 326. Fixes the 
royal residence at Copenha- 
gen, 327. Makes several at- 
tempts to crush the Hanse- 
atic towns, 327, 328. 

Christopher I., opposition to his 
election, L, 251. His dispute 
with the Church, 252. 

Christopher II., capitulation 
signed at his election, i«,260. 
Triumph of the Church over 
the temporal power, 261. 

Cimbri, their invasion of Italy, 
i., 64. 

Clergy, their power, i., 194,209, 
252, 260, 286, 288. Number 
and revenue of, in Denmark 
and Norway, ii., 291, 292. In 
Sweden, 292. 

Commerce, present state of, in 
DenmariL, ii., 327. In Swe- 
den, 328. In Norway, 332. 

Constitution of Sweden in 1772, 
ii., 166. Its provisions as re- 
vised in 1809, 233. 

Copenhagen fortified by Absa- 
Ion, i., 213. Burned and pil- 
laged by the Lubeckers, 249, 
265, 268 Treaty of, ii., 87. 



Invested by Charles XII.i 
109. Bombardment of, 213. 

Crusades, several Norwegian 
kings imd chiefs embark in, 
i., 223. Their effect on the 
manners and institutions of 
Scandinavia, 237, 307. 

Currency of Denmark, ii., 322. 
Of Norway, 324. Of Swe- 
den, 325. 

D. 

Dalecarlians, their revolt under 
Engelbrektson, i.,328. Com- 

Sromise with the kin^, 324. 
tebel against Christian I , 
333. Against the election 

. of Duke Adolphus, ii., 154. 
Their character and dress, 
285,286. 

Danish East India CcMcpany in- 
stituted, ii., 73. 

Danish language, ibrmatioD of, 
i., 305. 

Dannebrog, or national stand- 
ard, legend of its origin, i., 
242. Taken by the Swed^ 
333. By the Dithmarschen, 
338. Recovered, ii, 21. 

Dannehof, or national council, 
i., 247. Composed of the 
three estates, 250. 

Dannewerke, rampart of, i., 116, 
120. Battle at, 137. Re- 
built by Valdemar I., 211. 

Diet, Swedish, present consti- 
tution of, ii., 277. 

Dithmarschen churn the pro- 
tection of Bishop Valdemar, 
i., 238. Attacked by Count 
Gerhard of Holstein, 318. By 
John, 337. Converted to 
Protestantism, ii., 19. Final- 
ly reduced to subjection, 21. 

Dovrefield Mountains, i., 37. 

Duels, mode of settlingdisputes 
by, i., 179. Abolished in Drn- 
mark, 196. 
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Bdda, L, SS. Editions of, 63, 
96. 

Bictein, primala of Trondheim, 
i., 829. Seeores the Chorch 
the nominatioii of the sover- 
eign, ib. Foands the Cathe- 
dral of Trondheiin, 273. 

Elk, description of, ii., 381. 

Elsineur, Castle of^ built by 
Erik of Pomerania, i, 321. 

BngelbrektaOQ beads the insor- 
gent Dalecarlians, i., 322. 
Invests Steckholm, 324. Ap- 
pointed regent, ib. Assassi- 
nated 32S 

Erik Eiegod attacks the Wend- 
ish pirates, i., 200. His pii- 
grimage to Jerasaleoi, ib. 
His death, 201. 

Erik II. renews the treaty of 
alternate succession with the 
family of Sverker, i., 233. 

Erik the Stammerer, last sov- 
ereign of his dynasty, L, 
234. 

Erik Plog^nning imposes a 
tax on land, i., 249. 

Erik VII., civil war at his ac- 
cession, i., 254^ Capitulation 
extorted from him by the 
chiefs, 256. 

Erik VIII., his war with Nor- 
way, i., 257. His dispute 
with the Primate of Lund, 
258. 

Erik the Priest-hater, his dis- 
putes with the Primate of 
Trondheim, i., 288. A com- 
petitor for the crown of Scot- 
land, 288, 289. 

Erik of Pomerania succeeds to 
the three kingdoms, i., 317. 
His pilgrunage to the Holy 
Land, 320. Imposes Sound 
duties, 321. His expulsion 
the throne, 326. 



Erik XIV., ii., 13. Uis mairi- 
monial projects, 14. His per. 
secution of the Sture family, 
17. Deposed and imprisoned, 
26. 

Erlandsen, Archbishop, his fac- 
tious defiance of the royal 
authority, i., 252. His jour- 
ney to Rome, and death, 256. 

Eskill, primate of Lund, L, 209. 
His turbulent conduct, ib. 

Exports and imports, present 
state of, in Denmark, li., 328 ; 
in Sweden, 330 ; in Norway, 
332. 

P. 

Fersen, Count, assassinated, it, 
241. 

Feudal nobility, origin of. io 
Denmark, U 247. 

Financial state of Denmark, ii., 
322. Of Norway, 324. Of 
Sweden, 326. 

Fine Arts in Denmarkt ii, 300. 
In Sweden, 304. 

Finland, war in, with Russia, 
ii., 151. Loss of that prov 
ince to Sweden, 152. Partly 
restored, 153. Invaded by 
Oustavus IIL, 178. Opera 
tions of the campaign, 181 
Peace concluded, 182. In 
vaded by the Russians, 217. 
Evacuated by the Swedes, 
219, 222. Finally ceded to 
Russia, 238. 

Fins or Finnas, i., 24. The 
aborigines of Scandinavia, 59. 
Compelled to embrace Chris- 
tianity, 231. 

Fisheries of the Lofoden Isles, 
ii., 338. Produce and ex- 
ports of, 339, 387. The her 
ring, 388. 

Folkungar, powerful family of, 
seize the Swedish thiooe, i, 
234. 
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Frederic Barbarossa attempts 
to make Denmark a fief of 
the empire, i., 206, 2il, 23G. 
Frederic I., king of Denmark 
and Norway, i., 354. Quells 
the insurrection in Norway, 
356. Promotes the Refor- 
mation, 358. Agrees to toler- 
ate both religions, 360. Ac- 
cedes to the league of Smal- 
kald, 362. 

Frederic 11, his disputes with 
the Dukes of Sleswig and 
Holstein, it, 19. Expedition 
against the I)ithmar8chen,ib. 
Reduces them to subjection, 
20. Acknowledges the throne 
to be elective, 22. War with 
Sweden, 23. Zeal for the 
Protestant rehgion, 27. Pat- 
ronage of learning, 2d. 

Fraderic III., capitulation ex<* 
torted from him, ii., 74. lin- 
plicatjsd in the Dutch war 
with England, 77. Expedi- 
tion against Dantzie, 82. 
Cedes the provinces beyond 
the Sound, 83. Defends Co- 
penhagen, 84. Concludes 
peace with Sweden, 67. 
Vested with absolute power, 
90-92. 

Frederic IV., intrigues against 
Charles Xll., ii., 108. Rav- 
ages Holstein, 109. Com- 
pelled to sue for peace, 110. 
Renews the war against 
Sweden, 123. Invades Po* 
merania and Bremen, 127, 
128. Menaces Sweden, 141. 
His death, 143. 

Frederic V., bis enlightened 
policy, ii., 146. His laws, 
147. His patronage of arts 
and letters, ib. 

Frederic VI., associate sover- 
eign, ii, 175. Joins the Arm- 
ed Neutrality, 17& Efiects 



a change in the administra- 
tion, 177. Collision with 
Sweden, ib. V^ith Britain, 
190. Joins the Northern 
Confederacy against Britain, 
193. British squadron enters 
the Sound, 197. BaUle of 
Coj>enhagen, 198. Second 
British expedition, 2 10. Bom 
bardment cf Copenhagen, 
213. AUian€3 with France, 
215,250,259. Peace of Kiel 
and cession of Norway, 261. 
Treaties of peace and indem- 
nity, 271. Grants a repre 
sentaUve form of government. 
281. 

G. 

Gorm the Old, second foundei 
of the Danish monarchy, i., 
118. 

Gortz, Baron de, his political 
projects, ii., 133. His im- 
peachment and execution, 
136. 

Goths, their settlement in Scan- 
dinavia, i., 57. Long a dis* 
tinct race, 97, 107, 23a 

Gotha Canal, i, 44. 

Greenland colonized, L, 155. 
Danish voyage of discovery 
to, ii., 74. 

Griffenfeldt, Chancellor, hit 
treachery and punishment, 
it, 98. 

Guildries, their origin and pe- 
culiar character, i., 203. 

Gustavos Trolle, primate of 
Upsala, i., 343. Abets the 
massacre of Stockholm, 348. 
Expelled from his see, 352. 
Prom Denmark, 356. Mada 
Bishop of Roskiide, 365. 

Gustavus Vasa repulses the 
Danes at Stockholm, i., 344. 
Seized and made prisoner, 
345. Escapes, 319. His ad- 
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entures in Sweden, 350. 
^(oiises the Palecarlians to 
«nns, 351. Called to the 
throne, 353. Professes the 
Reformed doctrines, 372. 
Throne made hereditary in 
his familyi ii., 13. His death, 
14 

Qustavas Adolphusdistingnish- 
es himself at the siege of 
Calmar, ii., 38. Prosecutes 
the war with I>enmark, 39. 
Kelieves Stockholm, 40. His 
judicious policy, 41. Hostil- 
ities with Russia, 42; and 
Poland, 43. Peace restored, 
44. Kmbarks in the German 
war, 51. Subdues Pomejania 
and Mecklenburg, 55. lakes 
Frankfort, ib. Defeats Tilly 
at Leipsig, 56. Pursues his 
victorious career to the 
Rhine, ib. Passes the Lech 
and routs Tilly, 57. Retires 
northward, 58. Encounters 
Wallenstein at Lutzen, 59. 
His death, 60. His political 
views, 63 ; and military char- 
acter, 64. 

Gustavus III. ascends the 
throne, it., 161. Projects a 
revolution, 163. Resolves to 
invade Norway, 168. Joins 
the Armed Neutrality, 176. 
implicated in a war with Rus- 
sia, 177. Changes the con- 
stitution, 180. Kenewal of 
the war, 181. Peace of We- 
rela, 182. Scheme for check- 
ing the French revolution, 
183. His assassination, 185. 

Gustavus IV. ascends the 
throne, ii., 189. Collision 
with Great Britain, 190. 
Joins the confederacy against 
Britain, 193. Personal alter- 
cation with Napoleon, 203. 
Joins the Continental league 



against Bonaparte, ib. Hos- 
tilities with Prussia, 205; 
with France, 207. Opera- 
tions in Pomerania, 208. 
Siege and surrender of Stral- 
sund, 209. War with Rus 
sia, 217. Invasion of Finland 
by the Russians, ib. Defeat 
and repulse of the Swedes, 
219. Arrival of Sir John 
Moore, 220. Convention of 
Oikioki, 222. Invasion o( 
Norway, ib. Conspiracy in 
Sweden, 224. Arrestment 
of the king, 230. His abdi. 
cation, 232. Exile, ib. 

H. 

Hakon the Good, his endeav- 
ours to convert the Norwe- 
gians to Christianity, i , 132. 

Hakon Jarl submits to be bap- 
tized, i, 137. Restores the 
heathen idolatries, 138. Is 
assassinated, 141. 

Hakon IV., his accession dis- 
puted, i , «Z78. Refuses to 
nold his kingdom as a fief of 
the Church, 279. Expedi- 
tion against the Scots, 282. 
Seizes Bute and Arran, 283. 
Defeated at Largs, 284. Dies 
at Kirkwall, ib. 

Hakon V., his negotiation with 
Denmark, i , 289. Last male 
descendant of Harald Haar- 
fager, 290. Condition and 
resources of Norway at this 
period, ib. 

Hamlet, story of, from Saxo, i., 
156. 

Hanseatic towns, their influ- 
ence in Norway, i., 290. In 
Stockholm, 316. Confirma- 
tion of their privileges bv 
Margaret, 318. War with 
Denmark, 32L Peace con- 
cluded, 322. Their factories 
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•nd leods at Bergen, 333. 
AMiBt the rebellious Swedes, 

340. Treaty with Denmark , 

341. Their co-operatkn with 
Frederic I. and Gustams 
Vasa, 365. KeTolotion un- 
der the democratic faction, 
363. 

Harald Klak embraces Chris- 
tianity, i., 11<I. 

Harald Hardrade competes 
with Magnus for. the Nor- 
wegian crown, i, 191. His 
adventures in Russia and 
Constantinople, 215. His in- 
vasion of England, and death, 
217. 

Hebrides, long subject to the 
Northmen, i., 154. Negoti- 
ations respecting them be- 
tween Hakon iV. and Alex- 
ander II., 262. Renounced 
by Magnus VI., 285. 

Hertha, or mother earth, wor- 
shipped by the old Scandina- 
vians, i., p. 72. 

Horda-Knut claims the crown 
of Norway, i., 190. 

Horseflesh, eating of, a symbol 
ofidolatry»i., 134. 

I. 

Iceland discovered and colo- 
nized,]., 155. Acknowledges 
its dependence on Norway, 
285, 289. 

Ingiald Illrada, last of the Yng- 
lings, i., 104. 

Ireland invaded by the North- 
men, i., 154,221. 

Iron, Swedish, amount of ex- 
ported, ii., 332. Norwegian, 
lb. Qualities and manufac- 
tare ofv ib. 

IvarYidfhdme conqueis Swe- 
dm^ 1., 105 ; and part of £ng- 



J. 

John, duke of Finland, imni^ 
oned by his brother, £rik 
XIV., ii., 16. Liberated, 17. 
Elected king, 26. Tresty 
with Denmark, 27. War 
with Russia, 29. Favours 
popery, ib. Renews the wai 
with Russia, 31. 

John, king of Denmark and 
Norway, i., 335. Acknowl- 
edged by the Swedes, 336. 
Attacks the Dithmarscheo, 
336, 337. Revolt of the 
Swedes anil Norwegiana, 
339. Civil war, 340. His 
death, 342. 

Jomsborg, a famous piratical 
republic, i., 122, 165. lu 
laws, 166. Its destruction, 
168, 213. 

Jomsvikin^, incideDt in their 
history, i., 166. 

Jornandes, his account of the 
Goths, i., 58. 

Jotun, the giants of Scandina- 
vian mythology, i., 59, 96. 

Judiciary combat, or trial by 
battle, i, 179, 196. 

Juliana Maria, ber political in- 
trigues, ii., 149. Heads the 
conspiracy against Struen- 
see, 172. Vested with the 
powers of administration, 
175. 

Jurisprudence, Norwegian, ii, 
278. 

Juul or Yule, festival of, i., 99. 

K. 

Kings, ancient ScandinaviaSt 
i., 60, 80, 102, 108, 128. Man- 
ner of their election, 149. 
Their functions sikI reve- 
nues, 151. Inferior or petty 
kings, 152. 

Knot Lavard murdered h% 
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Mai[iiiit, son of King Niko- 
las, i., 201. 

Knut Erikson becomes master 
of Sweden, i., 232. 

Knat VI. subdues Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg, i., 236. 
Assumes the title of King of 
the Vandals, ib. 

Lakes in Denmark, i., 30. In 
Norway, 41. In Sweden, 42. 

Lands Ting, court of, i., 149, 
248. 

Lapluid, disputes concerning 
the boundaries of, ii , 36. 

Laws of the old Scandinavians, 
i., 177. Manner of their ad- 
'ministration, 181. 

i«arning, state of, among the 
ancient Scandinavians, i., 
17U176. In the Middle 
Ages, 304^11. Progress and 
present state of, in Denmark, 
ii., 294. Learned men, 296- 
299. institutions, 299, 300. 
In Sweden, 301-309. In 
Norway, SOU. 

Lemming, description of, ii., 
380. 

Lex Regis, its provisions, ii., 
91,92. 

Lolbden Isles* description of, 
i., 35. 

Lubec taken by the Danes, L, 
239. Declares itself a free 
city, 244. Invested by Erik 
Plogpenniug, 249. Truce 
with Denmark, 265. Its 
commercial privileges en- 
larged, 269. 

Lund, anciently a piratical de- 
pot, i., 165. Erected into an 
archbishopric, 200. 

M. 

Meier Lake, description of, i , 
43. 



Magnus BarfcBd, hia ezpedi 
tions against the Scots and 
Irish, 1., 220. Slain in Ul- 
ster, 222. 

Magnus Ladulss crowned king 
of the Goths and Swedes, i.., 
294. His energetic govern- 
ment, 296. 

Ma^us Lagabeter renounces 
his pretensions to the Hebri- 
des, i., 285. Policy of his 
government, ib. His laws, 
286, 287. 

Magnus Smek elected king of 
Sweden, i., 299. Obtains the 
cession of Skania, Bleking, 
and Halland, 300. Compell- 
ed to abdicate, 301. 

Magnus the Good, i., 190. War 
with Svend Estrithson and 
Harald Hardrade, 101. He 
claims the throne of Eng- 
land, 215. 

Magnus V. consents to hold his 
kingdom as a fief of St. Olaf, 
i., 229. Opposed by Sverre, 
270. 

Margaret, her scheme for uni- 
ting the three northern 
crowns, i., 314. Elected 
queen of Denmark and Nor- 
way, 315. Claims the Swe 
dish throne, ib. War with 
Albert of Sweden, 316. Uni- 
on of the crowns, 317. Her 
death, 319. 

Marlborough, Duke of, visits 
Charles XU., ii., 116. 

Matthew Kettlenmnson de- 
feats Birger, i., 299. De- 
clared protector of Sweden, 
ib. 

Military tactics of the old 
Scandinavians, i., 184. Their 
weapons, ib. Their style ol 
fortification, 185. 

Mines in Sweden and Norway, 
account of, ii., 357. Silver. 
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358. Copper, 359. Iron, 360. 

Produce of, 362. 
Molesworth, Lord, bis account 

of the Danes, ii , 92-94. 
Moore, Sir Jdin, his expedition 

to Sweden, ii., 220 
Mora-stone, description of, i., 

150. 
Municipal corporations, i., 202, 

203. Their antiquity and 

object, 250. Laws for their 

regulation, 257. 
Mythology, northern, i., 63-93. 

N. 

Newspaper press, ii., 310. 

Nikolas consents to hold Den- 
mark as a fief of the empire, 
i.,202. 

NoVby, Admiral, holds out for 
Christian 11., i., 355. 

Norwegian language, forma- 
tion of, i., 306. 

0. 

Oaths of the Scandinavian war- 
rior, i., 161, 162, 165. 

Odin, the conqueror and law- 
giver of Scandinavia, i , 74. 
Traditions concerning his 
nativity and migrations, 75. 
His laws and death, 78. H is 
successors and descendants, 
80. Coincidence between 
the sacred and historical tra- 
ditions concerning him, 96. 
His statue, 08. 

Olaf Tryggvason, romantic sto- 
ry of, i., 139. Elected to the 
Norwegian throne, 141. For- 
ces his subjects to embrace 
Christianity, 143. 

(Maf the Saint elected king, i., 
147. His cruel persecutions, 
ib. His death and canoniza- 
tion, 148. Shrine of, 217, 
273, 280. 

Olaf Skotkonimg establishes 



Christianity in Swedra* i* 
106. 

Olaf Tnetelia founds a new 
kingdom, i., 105, 127. 

Ordeals of fire and water, i., 
leo, 226. Of hot iron, abol- 
ished in Scania, 248. Case 
of, in Norway, 278. Abol- 
ished, 281. 

Orkneys, subdued by Harald 
Haarfager, i., 129. Long sub 
ject to Norway, 154. 

Ozenstiem, Chancellor, ii., 41. 
Takes the supreme directior 
of affiiirs, 65. Declares wai 
against Denmark, 68. 

P. 

Palnatoke, leader and legisla- 
tor of the Jomsvikingr, i., 
121, 166. 

Patkul, his condenmation and 
escape, iL, 106. His execu- 
tion, 115. 

Phoenicians, supposed to have 
visited the Lofodon Isles, i.. 
22. 

Plants and trees in Denmark, 
ii., 363. In Sweden, 364. 
In Norway, 371. Compara- 
tive view of botanical pro- 
ductions, 373. 

Population of the Scandinavi- 
an kingdoms, ii., 341. 

Printing introduced into the 
north, i., 311. 

Procopius, the first writer that 
gave the name of Danes Ut 
the Cimbii, l, 73. 

Q. 

Qu ans or G wenas, i. , 25. Call 
ed Lapps by the Swedes, ii., 
26. Subdued by the fur-tra 
ders, ib. By Gustavus Vasa. 
ib. 

Quarken, isles of, taken by the 
Uussians, ii., 231. 
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Ritfnur Lodbrok, U lU. Hi* 
death-sonsr, U2» 161. Story 
• ofbiesoiM, lU, 157. 

Raymund, Cardinal his misaioa 
to the North* i , 340. 

Refonnation in the North, coin- 
meDcement of, in Deiwiark, 
i»357. In SlMwig and Hol« 
. atetn» 358: Opposed bv the 
Romiah clergy, 359. Eatah- 
iished in Denmark, 368. In 
Norway, 370. Commenced 
ip Sweden, 371. Finally e«- 
' Ubllshed, $73. 

Reindeer, ii., 382. 

Religion of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, i., 72-82. Its mili- 
tary influence, 162. Present 
statiB of, in Denmark, ii., 290. 
In Norway, 292. In Sweden, 
ib. 

Revohitlon, Daniab, of 1660, iL, 
67. Its e^iscts on the gov- 
emment, S^. On the people, 
93. 

Rocks, cfaaracter and formation 
of, in Scandinavia, ii., 344- 
Ul. 

Rosktide, capita! of Denmark, 
i., 123. Burial-place of the 
Danish kings, 196. 

Royal Aasaranceu ii*., 146.- - * 

Rudbec, Olaus, ms fabulous ge- 
nealogy of the Swedes»L,6I. 

Ranlc. chaimcters, asodbed to 
Odin, i., 172 ; to Ulfilas,. 174. 
Their t srious uses for duanns 
- and inseiapUaiis, 173^ ^74. .' 

■ '••■.'■ ■.s;-;\-.-; 

Sahina, CArdinaUhishop of* vis- 
its the North, 1., 2aa 

Saga^men, their poweraof reci-. 
fcafeion, i., 17;M76. 

Sagas, different kinds of, i., 
176, 177. Secondary order 
•f,397. I 

Ll 



Sazo Grammaticiis, his account 
of the origin of the Danish 
monarchy, i., 6 1 His merits 
as a writec, 305. 

Schools in Denmark^ ii., 300. 
In Sweden, 304. In Norway, 
309. 

Shield, Tsriotts kind* and uses 
of, i., 185. 

Ship-building, art of, among the 
old Scandinavians% i, 163. 

Sigurd, Jorsalafare, his adven 
tares in the East, i, 223. His 
leeeption at Conataqtioople, 
224. 

Sigurd Jarl, his eflG^rts to es- 
tablish Christianil^ ia Nor- 
way, i, 133. 

Skalds, the^r iiincUADs asjx>ets 
and wairiqra, i.9,174* .Their 
extinction, 306. 

Skioldmeyar, or vvgina, of the 
shield, 1., 170. . 

Skzith&mi, tribe of, i., 70. 

Skide Jarl .usurps t|;ie Norwe- 
gian throne, i, 279^ 

Snoahatten, Mountain pf, i., 37. 

Snorre StuiiesoQ^ a laarnMl Ice- 
iMtder, i, 74. 

Ssdeikqpingf convention at, ii., 
32. 

Starkadder, the Scandinavian 
Hercules, i.* 110. . Account 
flf»l69L 

Stenkill founds a hew dynasty 
in.SwedeQ„i,,ia7< His char- 
acter, 230. , . . . 

Sten Sture, administratbr of 
Sweden, i., 333. Founds the 
University of, UpsiOa* 335. 
His death, 340. . 

Sten Sture the younger, choa^n 
administrator, i., ,342. £x- 
eommameatsd by the pope, 
345. 

StocUKdm^huiU by Birger Jarl, 
i , 292. Besieged by Maiga- 
mU. 316. By Christian Th 

3 
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34ft, 347. Massacre of, 348. 
Harbour of, ii., 330. 

Storthing, accoant of, ii., 279. 

Suruensee, Count, ii., 169. His 
intimacy with thci queen, 170. 
His arrestment and execu- 
tion, 173. . 

Sudermania, Duke of, appoint- 
ed regent, ii., 187. His pa- 
cific {xdicy, 188. Again made 
regent, 230. Elected king, 
232. 

Sulitelma, the highest of the 
Koelen Mountains in Nor- 
way, i, 37. 

Suneson, Archbishop, his wri- 
tings, i., 305. 

S?ane, Archbishop, ii, 89, 91. 

Svantavit, national idol of the 
pagan Wends, i., 212. 

Svante Sture, administrator of 
Sweden, i, 341. 

8 vend Estrithson, founder of 
the second or middle dynasty 
of Danish kings, i., 190. His 
quarrel with the Church, 194. 

Sverker founds a new dynasty 
in Sweden^ i., 231. 

Sverkerson, Charles^ his treaty 
with the family of St. Erik, 
i., 232. 

Sverre, King, romantic story of, 
i., 270. Controversy with the 
clergy, 273. Death and char- 
acter, 270. 

Swedish - language, formation 
of, i., 309. 

T. 

Timber, Baltic, superior to that 
of Canada, ii., 335. Qualities 
of, 336. 

Timber-trade, effects of high 
duty upon it, ii., 334. Prop- 
ositions of the select commit- 
tee of the House of Com- 
mons, 336. 

Torghatten, Mountain of, i.,38. 



Torkel Knutson, regent of Swe- 
den, i, 29& Beheaded, 297. 

Trothetta, t'alls of, i., 40, 44. 

Trolls or giants, their supposed 
origin, i., 63. 

Trondheim, district of, i., 33. 
Conquered by Harald Haar- 
fager, 128. 

Trondheim, seat of the pagan 
idolatries, L, 99. ErectMinto 
an archbishopric, 228. 

Tycho Brahe, li , 28. 

U. 

Ulfr Jarl assassinated by order 
of Canute, i., 190. 

Ulrica EleoQora, regent of Swe- 
den, ii.,' 129. Married to the 
Prince of Hesse CasseJ, 131. 
Declared queen, 137. Agrees 
to a new form of government, 
ib. The prince elected king, 
140. War with Russia, 151. 
Loss of Finland, 152. 

Ultima Thule, i., 21. 

Universities in Denmark, ii., 
299. In Sweden, 307. In 
Norway, 309. 

IJpsala, chief seat of Northern 
idolatry, i., 98. Made capital 
of Sweden, 103. Seat or the 
archbishop, 232. UniversitT 
of, ii., 307. 

V. 

Valdemar the Great, a compet- 
itor for the throne, i, 204. 
Escapes assassination at Roe 
kilde, 207. Resists the pre- 
tensions of Frederic Barba- 
rossa, 211. A ttacks and con- 
verts the heathen Wends,'2 1 2. 
Destroys the city of Joms- 
borg, 213. 

Valdemar II., his dispute with 

OtholV.,i.,24a Undertakes 

a crusade against the pagans 

in Esthonia and Livonia, 241. 

I Establishes the see of Revel, 
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S42. Cedes part of his terri- 
toriest 243. H is su rvey of the 
kingdom, 245. His improve- 
ments and merits as a legis- 
lator, 246-248. 

Fildemar Atterdag, duke of 
Sleswig, i., 261. Elected 
king, 263. Cedes Scania and 
the other provinces beyond 
the Sound to Norway, ib. 
His pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
ib. Recovers Scania from 
Magnus Smek, 264. Redu- 
ces the Isle of Gothland, and 
assumes the title of King of 
the Goths, 265. His death 
terminates the male branch 
of Danish kings, 270. 

Vikingr or pirates, their ex- 
ploits, i., 152. Their ez- 
'peditions to Scotland, 153. 
Ireland, V54. Iceland, 155. 
France, id6, 157. Spain, 157, 
156. Italy, 158. Sicily, ib. 
Causes m their sea-roving 
habits, 159. Their bravery, 
165. Their mixed character, 
171. 

Vinland, discovery of, supposed 
to be North America, i., 25. 

Vol-Uspa, poem of, i., 83-94. 

W. 
Wager of Law, L, 248. 



Wallenstein defeats Count 
Mansfeldt, ii., 48. Created 
general of the Baltic, 49. 
Repulsed before Stralsund, 
ib. Treaty with Christian 
IV., 50. Dismissed the im- 
perial service, 51. Restored, 
58. Recovers Prague and 
Leipsig, ib. Advances to 
Lutzen, 50. Encounters the 
Protestants, ib. Evacuates 
Saxony, 62. His downfall, 
66. 

Wendish pirates, their depre- 
dations, i., 200, 205. Their 
capital burned, 212. Char- 
«cter of their idolatry, ib. 
Their power extinguished, 
236. 

Wisby, pillaged by the Danes, 
i., 264,318. 

Wolf, description of, ii., 378. 

Y. 

Ynglinga Saga, its account of 
Odin, i., 75, 77, 79. Of the 
ancient Swedish kings, 102. 

Ynglings, ancient kings of Swe- 
den, i, 80. Chronological 
table of, 102. Extinction of 
10«. 

Z. 

Zealand, deaciiption ol^ l« 97 
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